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BOOK XI. — continued. 


CHAPTER VII 
BonitacB VIII. 

Thk Conelave might seBm dsterminei to retrisve thou 
former error in placing the devout but unworldly Goeles* 
tine in the chair of St Peter, by raising to the Pou'* 
tificate a prelate of the moat opposite character. Human 
nature could hardly offer a stronger contrast than Bene- 
detto Gaetani and Peter Morrone, Boniface VIII. and 
Coelestine V, Of all the Roman Pontiffs, Boniface has 
left the darkest name for craft, arrogance, ambition, 
even for avarice and cruelty. Against the memory of 
Boniface were joined in fatal conspiracy, the passions, 
interests, undying hostilities, the conscientious partisan-^ 
ship, the not ungrounded oppugnaneies, not of indi- 
vidual foes alone, but of houses, of factions, of orders, of 
classes, of professions, it may be said of kingdoms. His 
own acts laid the foundation of tliis sempiternal hatred. 
In his own day his harsh treatment of Coelestine and 
the OoeleBtinians (afterwards mingled up or confounded 
with the wide-spread EraticeUi, the extreme and demo- 
Dratic Franciscans) laid up a deep store of aversion in 
the popular mind. So in the higher orders, his terrible 
voii. vin B 
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dfttBrminatiDii to crush the old and powerful family of 
the Colonnas, and tha stem hand with which he re- 
pr Based others of the Italian nobles : Ins rasoluta Buelf- 
ism^ hia invitation of Charles of Valois into Italy, in- 
volved him in the liatefulness of all Charles’s tyranny 
and oppression. This, with his own exile, goaded the 
Guelf-born Dante into a relentless Grlubelline, and 
doomed Pope Bonifaco to an earthly immortality of 
shame andtorment in the Hell of the poet. The ijuaiTel 
,witli the King of France, Philip the Fair, brought him 
during his lifetime into formidable collision with a new 
power, the strength of which was yet unsuspected in 
Christendom, that of the lawyers, his fatal foes; and 
bequeathed him in later times throughout the writings 
of the French historians, and even divines [French 
national pride triumphing over the zeal of the Church'- 
man), as an object of hostility during two centuries of 
the most profound Eomaii Catholic learning, and most 
perfect Eoman Catholic eloquence. The revolt against 
the Papal power at the Eeformatioii seized witli avidity 
the memory of one, thus consigned in hia own day, in 
life and after death, to the blackest obloquy, abandoned 
by most of his natural supporters, and from whoso broad 
and undisguised assertions of Papal power later Popes 
had shrunk and attempted to efface them from their 
records. Thus Boniface VIII. has not merely been 
handed down, and justly, as the Pontiff of the loftiest 
spiritual pretensions, pretensions which, in their Ian* 
guage at least, might have appalled Hildebrand or In-» 
nocent tIL, hut almost all contemporary history as well 
as pcM3try,frDm the sublime versa of Dante to the vulgair 
but vigorous rhapsodies of Jacopone da Todi, are full of 
those striking and unforgotten touches of haughtiness 
and rapacity, many of which cannot be true, many nc 
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doubt invented by bis snemies, many others are sus- 
picions, yet all show the height of detestation which, 
either by adherence to principles grown unpopular, or 
by his own arrogance and violence, he had raised in 
great part of Christendom. Boniface was hardly dead, 
when the epitaph, which no time can erase, from the 
impression of which the most candid mind strives with 
difficulty to emancipate itself, was proclaimed to the 
unprotesting Christian world : “ He came in like a fox, 
he ruled like a lion, he died like a dog.” Yet calmer 
justice, as well as the awful reverence for all successors 
of St. Peter, and the ardent corporate zeal which urges 
Eoman Catholic writers on the forlorn hope of vindi- 
cating every act and every edict of every Homan 
Pontiff, have not left Boniface VIIL without defence; 
some, indeed, have ventured to appeal to the respect 
and admiration of posterity.'^ 

The abdication of CoBlestine took i)lac0 on the feast 
of St. Lncia, The law of Gregory X., which xizt.i3, 
secluded the Conclave in unapproachable sepa- 
ration from the world, had been re-enacted, but was not 
enforced to its utmost rigour* Latino Malebranca, the 
Cardinal who had exercised so much influence in the 
election of DoelDstine V-, had been some months dead- 
The old Italian interest was represented by the Dar- 
dinals of the two great houses, long opposed in their 
fierce hereditary hostility, Gnelf and Ghibelline, Matteo 


* CaiiltnaJ Wiaemtin has embarlted 
in this deaperatB cause with considGi- 
nhie looming and mom ingenuity. Hi<s 
article in the " Dublin Beview/' now 
repritited in hia EssajOj was answered 
at tha time hj a clever paper in the 
''British end foreign EcTiew,” in 


which may he tiaccd an Italian hand. 
Since that time have appeared Testi'a 
panegyiical, hut not very snccessful 
biography j and a fairer, more im« 
pai-tial Life hy Ditnnann ; nob, ]idw« 
ever m my Dplnion e^ual to the eub* 
ject. 

B 2 
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Koaso and Napoleon tli0 Orsinia, and the two Coloimas, 
of whom the elder, Peter^ was a man of bold and imscru- 
puloua ambition. Hut the preponderance of numbers 
was with the new Cardinals appointed by Doelestine at 
the dictation of Charles of Naples. Of these thirteen, 
seven [one was dBad).W0r0 Frenchmen : it might seem 
that the election must absolutely depend on the wdll 
of Charles. Benedetto Gastani stood alono; he 'was 
recommended by his conaummate ability ; but on that 
account, too, he was feared, perhaps suspected, by all 
who wished to rule, and few were there in the Con* 
clave without that wish. The strong reaction might 
dispose the Cardinals to elect a Pope of the loftiest 
spiritual views, who might be expected to rescue the 
Popedom from its present state of impotency and 
contempt: but that reaction would hardly counter- 
poise the rival ambition of the Orsinis and Colonnas^ 
and the sworn subserviency of so many to the King of 
Naples* 

The Cardinal Benedetto Gasitani was of a noble family 
Benedetto 1 ^ Anagni, which city from its patriciate had 
Geetani. already given two of its greatest Popes to the 
chair of St. Pe-ter. He was of blameless morals, and 
rmrivalled in his knowledge of the Canon law, equally 
unrivalled in experience and the despatch of business. 
He had been, in almost every kingdom of Western 
Christendom, England, France, Portugal, as the repre- 
sentative of the Pope; was personally known to most 
of the monarchs, and acquainted with the polities and 
churches of most of the realms in Europe. It had been 
at first supposed that Benedetto Gaetani, who had in- 
sulted King Charles at Perugia, and had haughtily 
rebuked him for his interference with the Conclave, 
would not venture to Naples. He had come the last, 
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and with reluctance : ^ but his knowladge of affairs, and 
the superiority of his abilities, soon made him master in 
the deliberations of the Conclave. The abdication of 
CcelBstine had been, if not at his suggestion, urged on 
the irresolute and vacillating Pope by his command- 
ing mind; even if the vulgar artifices of frightening 
him into tlie determination were unnecessary, and be- 
neath the severe character of Graetani. The Conclave 
Bat, in the Castel Nuovo at Naples, for ten days ; at the 
close, Benedetto Graetani, as it seemed, by unanimons 
consent, was declared Pope. The secrets of the inter- 
mediate proceedings might undoubtedly transpire ; the 
hostility, which almost immediately broke out among 
all parties, would not scruple to reveal the darkest in- 
trigues; those intrigues would even take the most 
naked and distinct form. Private mutual understand- 
ings wonld become direct covenants; promises mode 
with reserve and caution, undisguised dodarations. The 
vulgar rumours, therefore, would contain the truth, but 
more than the truth. It was no sudden acclamation, 
no deference at once to the superiority of Graetani, The 
long delay shows a balance and strife of parties; the 
conqueror betrays by his success that he conducted most 
subtly, or adroitly, the game of conquest. G-aetani, it 
is said, not only availed himself of the irreDoncileabla 
hostility between the Orainis and Coloimas, but played 
each against the other with exquisite dexterity. Each 
at length consented to leave the nomination to him, 
each expecting to be named. Gaetani named himself; 
the Orsini, Matteo Rosso, submitted; the Colonnas be- 


^ See quotation above fiom Ptolem. 
Luc. Venit igitur ultirau'i, ot sic 
bcivlt deiluceie aua negtitm, quoi] factus 


easet quasi Domimia Cunfo.*’— xxii, 
Ptohniy was present during most ai 
these proceedings. 
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trayei their indignatiDn ; and this, if not the first, was 
the deepest cause of the mutual unfergmng hatred." 
From that time (it may however be remembered that 
the Cobnnaa were GrhibBlline) was implacable feud 
between the Pope and that house. But the Italian 
interest, represented by the Orsinis and Colonnas, no 
longer ruled the Conclave. Charles of Naples must be 
propitiated, for he held perhaps twelve suffrages. Gae- 
tani suggested, it was said, at a midnight interview 
with Charles, that a weak Pontiff could not befriend 
the Eing with half the power which might be wielded 
by a strong one, “King Charles, your Pope Coelestine 
had the will and the power to aid you, hut knew not 
how ; influence the Cardinals, your friends, in my fa- 
vour, I shall have not only the will and the power, hut 
the knowledge also to serve you”^ Charles's obse- 
quious Cardinals gave their vote for Gaetani, it may 
be presumed with the consent or cognisance at least 
of Charles. Nor in justice can it be denied that if he 
pledged himself to nse every effort for the xeconqnegt 
□f Sicily, he did more than adhere with unshaken 
fidehty to his engagements, even when it had been 
perhaps the better Papal policy to have abandoned 
the cause. It was unquestionably through the Pope’s 
consummate ability, rather than by favouring circum- 
stances or the popularity of his character, that Charles 
afterwards maintained the contest for that kingdom* 


* Ferretus TicentinuB apud Mura* 
tori, S. B. T. t, ix. Farretua, tliough 
a GsDtempoi'iiry, Iiy no means au 
nocurate witei: He has made aome 
aiagular mistakes, and he wrote at 
ViQeiiBa. Before it reached him, 
priTOte oixd douhtfiil negatiatiDD, wliUh 
we con hordlv (Question took place, 


would become positiTB and determi- 
nate. 

* “ Re Garb, H tuo Papa Celeatino 
t’ ha Yoluto a potato seryirc, ma noa 
ha Buputo : onda so tu adoperl oo' tuol 
atnicl Cardlnali chb lo ala etetto Papa, 
iu saprb 0 verrb e potrh "^Villani# 
viii. 6. 
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Guelfism, too, brought Charles and Benedetto Gaetani 
into one common interest. 

Benedetto Gaetani was chosen Pope with all apparent 
unanimity on the 23rd of December; no doubt it was 
truly said, not to his own dissatisfaction.® He took the 
name of Boniface ; it was reported that he intimated by 
that name that he was to be known by deeds rather 
than by words. The abdication, the negotiation with 
the conflicting Cardinals, with Charles of Naples, was 
the work of ten days, implying by its duration strife and 
resistBmce ; by its rapidity, despatch, and'bolduess in re- 
conciling strife and surmounting difficulty. 

But no sooner was Gaetani Pope than he yearned for 
the independence, the sole supremacy, of Rome or the 
Roman dominions ; he would not bs a Pope, the instru- 
ment of, and in thrall to, a King at Naples. The moat 
pressing invitations, the most urgent remonstraucesi. 
would not induce him to delay ; he hurried on by Capua, 
Monte Casino, Anagni. In his native city ho was wel- 
comed with festive dances; everywhere received with 
humble deference, deference which ha enforced by hia 
lofty demeanour. At the gates of Rome he was met hy 
militia, by the knighthood, by the clergy ofBome, 
chanting in triumph, as though the Pop© had , escaped 
frpja prison. Italy, Christendom were tn know that a 
true Pqpe bad ascended the throne, 

The inauguration. of Boniface was the most magnifi- 
cent which Rome had ever beheld.' In hia procession 


" ** Electiiu Pit ipiE nan invitne, non 
gemans." — Pi-pln, Chrun, flpini Mlu'u- 
toi'i, c. xli. JOniitu the lii'nLiilu- 

len^ memiB of bucobsu- — 

** Sei tu Bl iOBti) de qiiol huver mlo. 

Fer lo quul non tfiiuatL tenro u. inganno 
L« MU llonuti, n Al pui ftnic abriuslu." 

xlx 5Q. 


^ TliBiQ U Li vQiy oUil account of the 
[lifTci'iiUco of the vaiueo of the ItiilUn 
uad Ptench thi'gy diuiag thU caro- 
mouy: — ■ 

lUe tonum RsmaniiB avet rlarum dlapentCf 
lllu cttiiit, feUt IIU KravEUL qum-tum dia« 
tearuii 

notarlcua in vDBcm nescLt con sla tore pe mix 
lUln*. 
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to St Peter’s and back to the Lateran palace, whero 
in^jnration he was entertained, he rods not a humble 
Jon IB, is95, ass, but a noblB white horse, richly capari- 
sonei : he had a crown on his head; the Eing of Naples 
held the bridle on one aide, hia son, the King of Hun- 
gary, on the othar. The nobility of Eome, the Orsinis, 
the Coloimas, the Savellis, the Stefaneachi, the Anni- 
baldi, who had not only welcomed him to Eome, but 
conferred on him the Senatorial dignity, followed in a 
body: the procession could hardly force its way through 
the masses of the kneeling people. In the midst, a 
furious hurricane burst over the city, and extinguished 
every lamp and torch in the church. A darker Oman 
followed : a riot broke out among the populace, in which 
forty lives were lost. The day after, the Pope dined in 
public in the Lateran ; the two Kings waited behind his 
chair. Before his coronation, Boniface took a solemn 
oath of fidelity to St. Peter and to the Dhurch, to main- 
tain the great mysteries of the faith, the decrees of the 
eight Greneral Councils, the ritual and Order of the 
Church, not to alienate the possessions of the Church, 
and to restore discipline. This oath was unusual [at 
least in its length), it was attested by a notary, and laid 
up in the Pontifical archives.®^ 

Immediately after the consecration, a Manifesto pro- 
claimed to Christendom the voluntary abdication of 
OoeleBtine, on account of his acknowledged inexperi-* 


fUliifl, Ipsa ndtas rsfricons, cen nablla 
gUttHB. 

flAtn mBllrT tdx GslUga lees morosnm 
PmsolAit, at iniBrbls* gsmlDADa retlmunila 
Xmootl 

Instor babet duTspercQflSlliicacIlbusoQrls.*' 
CnrdiH. iS't. (korgt. 


t Tugl and others hare shown that 
the proiesjupn of faith attaohect to this 
oath cannot hs gonuins, Qu.7 fbrged 
when Boniihce waa aaerwards aoevoed 
of heresy P 


WIrbd, ffem. ] warble, Bngl, 
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ence, incapacity, ignorance of secular affairs, love of 
devout solitude ; and the BlevatiDn of BonifaeB, vrho had 
been compelled to accept the throne. But seriDUS and 
dangerous doubts were still entertained, or might be 
made the specious pretext of rebellion against the au- 
thority of the Pope. Did the omnipotence of the Pope 
extend to the resignation of the office ? His Bull, em- 
powering himself to abdicate, and hia abdication, were 
without precedent, and contrary to some canonical prin- 
ciples. Already, if not openly uttered, might be heard 
by the quick and jealous ears of Boniface some murmurs 
even among his Cardinals. No one knew better the 
versatility of liomo and of her nobles. Boniface was 
not the man to allow advantage to hia adversaries, and 
adversaries he knew well that he had, and would have 
more, and those more formidable, if they should gain 
possession of the person of Coelestine, and use his name 
for their own anarchical purposes.^' Coelestine had aban- 
doned the pomp and authority, he could not shake off 
the dangers and troublss, the jealousies and 
apprehensions which belonged to his former “ “ 
state. The solitude, in which he hoped to live and die 
in peace, was closely watched ,* he was agitated bync 
groundless fears, probably by intimations, that it might 
be necessary to invite him to Borne. Once he eBoaped, 
and hid himself among some other hermits in a wood. 
But he could not elude the emissaries of Boniface. He 
received a more alarming warning of his danger, andi 


^ AngdaiiD, the OocleBtininn Ahbob 
cf Monte CaBiiio, was imprusonod in 
the terrible dungeon of the Lake oi' 
Bolflflnn, where the clergy were sent 
tn expiate the werst cniuBa ; he Bur- 
riynd but few days, eating the bread 
ot tnbulatiDD, diinking the water of 


bUtemesB. According to Benedetto da 
Imola, his crime was having favonred 
the escape of CoelesOne. Tosti sug- 
gests as more probable, that with his 
brother CDelestlnians ha had dlasuoM 
Ooeles tine from the gran riSnto.— ^Tosti, 
Monte Casinoi lli« p. 41 » 
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ilei to the sea-caaat, in order to take refuge in the un- 
troddsn forests of Dalmatia. His little yessel was cast 
back by contrary iviniis; be was seized by the Governor 
of lapygia, in the district of the Capitanata. He was 
aentj according to the order of Boniface, to Anagni. All 
along the road, for above one hundred and fifty miles, 
the people, deeply impressed with the sanctity of Coeles- 
tine, crowded around him with perilous homage. They 
plucked the liahs of the ass on w'hich he rode, and cut 
off jR^ces of his garments to keep as relig^ues- They 
watched him at night till he went to rest; they were 
ready by thousands in the early morning to see him set 
forth upon his journey. Some of the more zealous en- 
treated liim to resume the Pontificate. The humility of 
Coelestine did not forsake him for an instant; every- 
where he protested that his resignation was voluntary. 
He was brought into the presence of Boniface. Like 
the meanest son of the Church, he foil down at the feet 
of the Pope ; his only prayer, a prayer urged with tears, 
was that he might be permitted to return to his desert 
imprihDu- hermitage. Bonifaco addressed him in severe 
mwu. language. He was committed to safe custody 
in the castle of Fumone, watched day and night by 
soldiers, like a prisoner of state. His treatment is dE> 
scribed as more or less harsh, according as the writer ia 
more or leas favourable to Boniface,^ By one account, 
bis cell was so narrow that he had not room to move; 
where his feet stood when he celebrated mass by day, 
there his head reposed at night. He obtained mth dif- 
ficulty permission for two of his brethren to be with 
him ; hut so unwholesome was the place, that they were 
obliged to resign their charitable ofBco. According to 


* Ftolem. Luc. Stefaueachi, Vit. Cele&t aptid BolUnfliataa, with other Litos. 
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another Btatementj the narrowness of his cell was his 
own choice : he was permittBi to indulgB in this merito- 
rious misery ; his brethren were allowed free access to 
him ; he suffered no insult, but was treated with the 
utmost humanity and respect- Death released him 
before long from his spontaneous or enforced wretched- 
ness, He was seized with a fever, generated perhajis 
by the unhealthy confinement, accustomed as 
ha had bean to the free mountain air. He died 
May 19, 1293, was burned with ostentatious publicity, 
that the world might know that Boniface now reigned 
without rival, in the chiuch of Ferentino, Tha Cardinal 
Thomas, his own Cardinal, and Theodoric, the Pope’s 
Chamberlain, conducted the ceremonial, to which all 
the prelates and clergy in tha neighbourhood were sum- 
moned,*® Countless miracles were told of Ms death ; a 
golden cross appeared to the soldiers, shining above the 
door of his cell : his soul was seen by a faithful disciple 
visibly ascending to heaven. His body became the cause 
of a fierce q^uarrel, and of a pious crime. It was Btolcii 
from the grave at Ferentino, and carried to Aquila^ 
An insurrection of the people of Ferentino was hardly 
quelled by the Bishop; on the assurance, after the 
visitation of the tomb, that the heait of the Saint had 
been fortunately left behind, they. consented to abandon 
their design of veugeance. Immediately on the doath 
of Boniface the canonisation of Ooeleatme was urgently 
demanded, especially by the enemies of that canoniMUou. 
Pope. It was granted by Clement V. The ^ ^ 
monks of the 0 cel esUnian brotherhood (self-incorporated, 
self-organised) grew and flourished; they built convents 
in many parts of Italy, even in France. But tha 


SupplBm«iLtmn Vit. S. Cebslin. npud Iid lundutAi. 
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mBmory af the Pope, who had disdained and thrown 
aside the Papal diadem, dwelt with no leas venera- 
tion among the Fraticelli, the only true followers, as 
they averred, and in, one respect justly averred, of St 
Francis, The Coelestinians were not, strictly speaking, 
Franciscans; they were a separate Order; owed their 
foundation, aa they said, to the sainted Pope ; but held 
the same opinions, sprang from the same class, seem at 
length to have merged into and mingled with the lower 
and more fanatic of the Minorites. Of them, and of 
the place assigned to Goelestine in the visions of the 
Abbot Joachim, the Book of the Everlasting Gospel, 
and in all the prophecies spread abroad by these wild 
sects more hereafter. 

Boniface surveyed Christendom with the haughty 
glance of a master, but not altogether with the cool and 
penetrating wisdom of a statesman. Noble visions of 
universal pacification, of new crusades, of that glorious 
but impracticable scheme of uniting Europe in one vast 
confederacy against Saracenic sway, swept before hia 
thoughts. To a mind like his, which held it to be sacri-** 
lege or impiety to recede from any claim once made by 
the See of Rome, and acknowledged by the ignorance, 
interests, or weakness of the temporal sovereign, the 
Papacy was a perilous height on which the steadiest^ 
head might become dizzy and lose its self-command. 
Prom Naples to Scotland the Papal supremacy was in 
possession of full, established, and acknowledged power> 
which took cognisance of the moral acts of sovereigns, 
their private life, their justice, humanity, respect for the 
rights of their subjects. It was thus absolutely illimit- 
able. Besides this, the Popes held an actual feudal 
Buzeraiuty over some of the smaller kingdoms, admitted 
by their lungs in times of weakness, or in order to 
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legalise the usurpation of the throne by some ne^ 
dynasty. For this power they could cite precedent, 
more or less TBuerable, recognised, nncontested ; and 
precedent was universally held the great foundation of 
such tenure. It was an axiom of tlie Papal policy that 
rights, superiorities, sovereignties, once claimed by the 
Pope, belonged to the Pope: he claimed Corsica and 
Sardinia, partly as islands, partly as said to have formed 
a portion of the domains of the Countess Matilda, and 
then granted Corsica and Sardinia as liis own inalien- 
able, mcontestablc property. Not only Naples and 
Sicily, Arragon, Portugal, Hungary, Boliemia, Scotland, 
England — it was averred, though the indignant nation 
still repudiated, or hut reluctantly acknowledged, the 
submission of John, and, still while it paid irregularly, 
murmm'cd against the tribute— had been ceded as fiefs, 
or were claimed as owing that kind of aUegiance. Over 
the Empire the Pope still asserted the privilege of tlie 
Pope’s at least ratifying the election, of deposing the 
Emperor who might invade or violate the rights of the 
lioman See, rights indefinite and interpreted by his sole 
authority, against which lay no appeal. Even iu Finance 
the ruhug dynasty was liable to be reminded that the 
throne had been conferred by Pope Zacharias on Pepin 
the father of Charlemagne; so too on the Papal sanc- 
tion rested its later transference to the House of Capet. 
Throughout Christendom the Pope had a kingdom of 
his own within Bvery kingdom. The clergy^ possessing 
a vast portion, iu some countries more than half the 
land and wealth, and of unbounded influence, owed to 
him their first allegiance. They were assessable and to 
be taxed only for him or by hia authoiity ; and, though 
ocoasioually refractory, ocBasionally more true to their 
national descent and their national pride than to their 
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sacerdotal interests, and sometimes standing strongly 
on their separate liierarcliical independence; yet, as they 
held their independence of the eiyil power, their immu- 
nities from taxation, their distinct sacred character, 
chiefly from the Pope, and looked to his spiritual arms 
for their security and protection, they were everywhere 
his subjects in the first instance. And besides the 
clergy, and compelling the clergy themselves to more 
unlimited Papal obedience, the monastic orders, more 
especially the Friars, were his great standing army, his 
garrison thioughout the Ohristian world. 

Boniface had visited many coiintrios in Europe. It is 
flanifticeafl asssited that in hia youth he studied law in 
p^paiaRHit Paris, and even that he had been canon in 
that church.**' He had accompanied the Car- 
dinal Ottobuoni to England, when sent by Alexander IV. 
to offer the crown of Sicily to the Prince Edmund. He 
had been joined in a mission with Matteo, Cardinal 
of Acqua Sparta, to adjust the conflicting claims of 
Charles of Anjou and Sicily, and of Eodolph, King of 
the Homans, to the inheritance of Provence. The treaty, 
which he drew, placed the Pope in the liigh office of 
arbiter in temporal as in spiritual matters. In any dis- 
pute as to the fulfilment or interpretation of the treaty, 
the two Kings submitted themselves absolutely to the 
judgement of the Pope.** For his success in this lega- 
tion Gaetani had been rewarded with the Oanlinalate. 
Gaetani had been employed to dissuade Charles of 
Anjou from his duel at Bordeaux with the King of 
Arragon. He had sat in Rome in a commission upon 
the ecdesiastical affairs of Portugal The student of 

" On Boulay, Hist. TTnivn-a. pBiifl. Tofli, of Lyons, of St. Peter la Beimfr 
TdbU, Storia 4i Bonifozb Vllf. to p. He waa alee Apnatolic Notaiy. 

31. He ym iianon also of Anagtti, of ■ Jlavnnltl. lub ui, 1260. 
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law in t]i0 University of Paris returnei to that city 
as Papal Legate (with the Cardinal of Parma) from 
Nicolas IV. They had the difficult cominis.sioii to de- 
mand the refunding the tenths raised by Philip the 
Bold for a Crusade to the Holy Laud, from his son 
Philip the Pair. He had thus experience of the stern 
rapacity of Philip the Fair, his defiance of all authority, 
even that of the Popo, in affairs of money. IIo had to 
allay the other most intense and dominant passion of 
the same Philip the Pair, hatred and jealousy of Ed- 
ward I., King of England. On the first question he 
presided in a synod held in the church of St. Grensvieve, 
a synod which ended in nothing. On the second point 
Philip was equally impracticable; he coldly repelled 
the advice which would reconcile him with his detested 
rival. The same Legates at Tarascon had 
been instructed to arrange the treaty between 
Prance, Charles of Naples, and Alfonso of Arragon. 
The peace had been settled, but broken off by the 
death of King Alfonso, 

But in all his travels and his intercourse with these 
sovereigns, Boniface had not discerned, or his haughty 
hierarchical spirit had refused to see, the revolution 
which had been slowly working throughout Christen- 
dom: in Prance the growth of the royal power; in 
England the aspirations after religious aS well as civil 
freedom; the advance of the Universities; the rise of 
the civil lawyei'S, who were to meet the clergy on their 
own ground, and wrest from them the supremacy, or at 
least to confront them on equal terms in the field of 
jurisprudence — a lettered order, bound together by as 
strong a corporate spirit, and often hostile to the eccle*^ 
siostical canonists. Boniface had not discovered that 
the Papal power had reached, had passed its zenith; 
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that hia attempt to raise it even higher, to exhibit it 
in a more naked and undisguised form than had been 
dared by Grregory VII. or Innocent III., would shake it 
to its base* 

Boniface was bound by gratitude to Charles, King 
^fa^and of Ifaplea, claimant of Sicily, perhaps by a 
uapiea. plighted or understoocl covenant during his 
election. first act was one of haughty leniency: 
he granted a remission of any forfeitm'Q of the fief of 
Naples which might have been incurred by his father, 
Chaides of Anjou, or by Charles himself, for not having 
fulfilled the conditions of his vassalage. If either should 
have become liable, not merely to forfeiture, but to 
excommunicatiou, as having violated any one of the 
covenants imposei by his liege lord the Church, had 
neglected or refused to pay the stipulated tribute, and 
thereby incurred deprivation, the Pope condescended to 
gi*ant absolution on the condition of full satisfaction 
to the Church.'* On the sudden death of Charles of 
Hungary, during the absence of King Charles of Naples, 
the Pope acted at once as Liege Lord of Hungary, ap- 
pointed his Legate Landulph, and afterwards, yielding 
to the petitions of the people, the Queen Maria as 
Eegent of the realm. 

The interests of the Papal See, no less than his alli- 
ance with Charles of Naples, bound Pope Boniface to 
reconcile, if possible, the conflicting xiretensions of the 
Houses of Anjou and Arragon. The Arragonese, not- 
withstanding the reiterated grants of the kingdom of 
Sicily to the Angevine, notwithstanding the most solemn 
excommunications, and the most strenuous warfare ot 
the cemhined Papal and Angevine armies, had stiU 
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ubstiiiatdy maintaineil their title by deacBiit, election of 
the people, actual posseesion. The throne of Sicily had 
BUCDBsaively passed down the whole line of brothers, 
from Peter to Alfonso, from Alfonso to James, from 
James it had devolved, in fact, if not by any regular 
grant or title, through assent or connivance, on tlie 
more active and ambitious Frederick. 

During the reign of the more peaceful James a treaty 
had been agreed to. Two marriages, to which Pope 
Doelestine removed the canonical impediments, ratified 
the peace. James of Arragon Avas espoused to Blanche, 
the daughter of Charles; Eobert, son of Charles, to 
lolante, the sister of James.® Throughout this whole 
transaction the Pope (now Boniface) assumed, and it 
should seem without protest, the power to graut the 
kingdoms of Arragon and Valencia. In the surrender 
of those kingdoms by Charles of Valois, he insisted on 
the fuU recognition that he had held them by grant of 
the Pope. They were regranted to James of Arragon, 
who on this tenure did not scruple to accept, as the suc- 
cessor of his brother Alfonso, the hereditary jonasi, 
dominions of his house. All who presumed to 
impede or to disturb this peace were solemnly excam- 
inunicated at Anagni on St. John the Baptist’s day. 

But the younger branches of the bouse of Arragon 
had not been so easily overawed by the terrors of the 
Church to abandon the rich inheritance of Sicily, nor 
was Sicily, yet reeking with the blood shed at the 
Vespers, prepared to submit to the vengeance of the 
house of Anjou. The deep, inextinguishablB hatred of 
the French was in the hearts of all orders ; it was nursed 
by the remembrance of their merciless oppressions; by 
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the satisfaDtion of revenge once gluttedj and the fear 
that the revolt, thp Veaper massacrB, and the years of 
war, -wonld he even more terribly atoned fcr, 33onifaD0 
knew the bold and ambitious diaracter of rrederiok, 
the younger aon of the house of Arragon. He had a 
splendid lure for him — ^no leas than the Empire of Con- 
Btantinople. The Pope invited him to a conference. 
Erederiek appeared on the coast of Italy with a power- 
ful and well-appointed fleet, accompanied by John of 
Pro cida and the great Admiral Eoger Loria, near Veil stri. 
The Pope oifered him the hand of Catherine Courtenay, 
the daughter of Philip, titular Latin Emperor of the 
East; all the powers of the West were to confederate 
and place her, with her young and valiant husband, on 
the Byzantine throne. To her Ukewiso he had written, 
under the magnificent title of Empress of Constantinople, 
in a tone of parental persuasion and spiritual authority, 
urging her to give her hand to the brave Prince of 
Arragon.^ By so doing she would show herself a worthy 
descendant of her grandfather Baldwin and her father 
Philip, a dutiful daughter of the Church i she would not 
merely gain the glorious crown of her ancestors, but 
restore the erring and schismatical Greeks to their obe- 
dience to tho Holy SeeJ 

A treaty was formed on the following tennSp Charles 
of Valois lully surrendered his empty title to Arragon, 
and acquired a title [as empty it proved) to the throne 
of Corsica and Sardinia, with large subsidies in money, 
James of Arragon had the full recognition of his right 
to tha throne of Arragon, which he already possessed, 


4 INicol, Special, il. 21, Amxilj p. 3B3, lih. 
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psace^ aixi the shams of having abandoned hia brother 
and the claim of ths house of Arragon to the throne of 
Sicily. The Pope secured, as hs fondly hoped through- 
out, the lasting gratitude of Charles of Valois, the glory 
of having commanded peace, and the vain hope that he 
had deluded Prederick to surrender ths actual posses- 
sion of the throne of Sicily for a visionary empire in 
the East, which the Pope assumed the power, not of 
granting, but of having bestowed with the hand of the 
heiress to that barren title, Catherine of Courtenay. 

A princess without a foot of land must not wed a 
prince without a foot of land; she was to bring her im- 
perial dowry.”® 

But the youthful Prince Frederick of Arragon was 
not BO easily tempted by the astute Pontiff. He re- 
quired time for consideration, and returned with his 
fleet to Sicily. Nor was James of Arragon so absolutely 
in earnest, nor so determined on the surrender of his 
hereditary claims on Sicily. In public he dared not 
own the treaty. Envoys were sent from Palermo to 
demand whether he had actually ceded the island to the 
Pope and the King of Naples. King James was forced 
to acknowledge that he had done so. On the publica- 
tion of hia answer, there was a cry in the streets of 
Palermo,/' What sorrow is like unto our sorrow?’^ 
But in secret, it was said, King James had more than 
suggested resistance. He was asked, " How, then, shall 
Prince Eredariok act?” "He is a soldier, and knows 
his duty; ye, too, know your duty.” John, of Gala- 
mandra was sent by the Pope to Messina to offer a blank 
parchment to the Sicilians, on which they were to in- 
scribe whatever exemptions, immunities, or sec'irities^ 


Q 2 
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might tempt the natinn to acknowledge the treaty. A 
noble, Peter de Ansab, drew his sword, It is by the 
sword, not by parchments, that Sicily will win peaee.’^ 
The Papal Envoy left the island with all the haste of 
terror.*^ 

Frederick was crowned in the Cathedral of Palermo 
MaTCh2i, Easter Day, with the acclamation of all 
Sicily, determined to resist to the utmost the 
abhorred dominion of the French. He sailed instantly 
with a powerful fleet, subjected Keggio and the countiy 
around, and threatened *^0 whole Ungdom of Haples. 
On Ascension Day tlie Pope condemned Frederick and 
the Sicilians by a buU, couched, if possible, in more 
than ordinanly terrific phrases. He heaped up charges 
of perfidy, usurpation, impiety, contempt of Go d and of 
his Church; he annulled absolutely and entirely the 
election of Frederick as King of Sicily ; he threatened 
with excommunication, with the extremest spiritual and 
temporal penalties, all who should not instantly ahan flou 
his cause ; he forbade all who owned spiritual allegiance 
to Rome to enter into treaty with him; and he revoked 
all iniulgeucies, privileges, or immunities, granted at 
any time to the kingdom of Sicily, more especially all 
granted to those concerned in the consecration or rather 
execration of the usurping King. The Sicilians, strong 
in their patriotism and their liatred of the French domi- 
nion, despised these idle fulminations. Charles must 
prepare for war, or rather the Pope in the name of 
Charles. But the resources of Naples were altogether 
exhausted ; King Charles had paid a large sum to James 
of Arragon for the renunciation of his rights, and bor- 
rowed more of the Pope. Boniface was at once rapa- 
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ciotis and liberal. He put off the day for the discharge 
of the first debt^ anl fumishBd five thDUsand ounces of 
gold, [iharles was empowered to tax the Dhurch pro- 
perty in his realm for this pious war^ waged to mamtaiu 
the rights of the Church, 

The war of Sicily continued almost to the close of the 
Pontificate of BonifacB VIII. King James of Arragon 
was summoned by the inflexible Pope to assist in wrest- 
ing the kingdom from his brother; he received the title 
of standajd-b Barer of the Church, James obeyed with 
enforced but ostentatious obsequiousness. Yet he was 
suspected^ perhaps not without reason, of a traitorous 
reluctanca to conquer.'^ The war dragged on, aggres- 
sive on the side of Frederick against Naples, rather 
than endangering Sicily. Roger de Loria, 
affronted by an untimely suspicion of perfidy, 
yielded to the temptation of the principality, over two 
barren iglands on the coast of AMca, conquered from 
the Moors. The revolted Sicilian Admiral 
inflicted a terrible discomfiture on the fleet of 
his former sovereign, Frederick. But in the same year 
Frederick revenged himself by the total defeat of the 
army of Charles of Naples on the plains of Fonnxcaria, 
and the capture of his son, Philip of Tarento^ In the 
next year another naval victory raised still ^ 
higher the fame of Roger Loria, who seemed 
to carry with him> wMchever cause he espoused, the 
dominion of the sea. But the invasion of Sicily was 
baffled by the prudence and Fabian policy of King Fre- 


^ ** Quod si sacet Fiinoepa Eodesieo 
ipsiun ad Ilgcq per ediota rerauda proi** 
BU 9 fmpdllat, BB licet Invitum, Dei 
magis quam hominum ofiensam me- 
tueutem, ueDesaa quidem esse farora* 


biliter obaequi. Cupiebab amm fratria 
rtuuatti, Bed ut omuie objectio legitl<* 
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— Ferret, Vicoutin. spud Muratcxi, 5. 
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deriuk. The Paps^ at length weary of the expenditure, 
suspecting the lukewarm aid of James of Ai-ragoti, and 
not yet in open breach with Philip King of Prance, 
summoned Philip’s brother, Charles of Valois, whoso 
successes in Flanders had obtained for him the fame of 
a great general, to aid the final conquest of Sicily. 
Perhaps he meditated the transference of the crown of 
Naples and Sicily from the feeble descendants of the 
AffoiMDf house of Anjou to die more powerful Charles 
Kdiy. q£ Valois. The summons to Charles of Valois 
was, as the invitation to French princes hy the Pope to 
take part in Italian affairs has ever been, fatal to the 
liberhes and welfare of Italy, ruinous to the Popes 
themselves. He did but crush the liberties of Florence, 
and left the excommunicated Frederick on the throne 
of Sicily.* ''He came,” says the historian, '^to bring 
peace to Florence, and "brought wai*; to wage war 
against Sicily, and concluded an ignominious peace,” 
Hie invasion of Sicily with an overwhelming force only 
made more obstinate the resistance of the Sicilians: 
tliey met him not in the field; they allowed him to 
wear away his army in vain siiccessesJ Boniface heard 
before his deatli that a treaty of peace had been sealed, 
leaving Frederick in peaceable possession of the whole 
island for his lifetime, under the title of King of Trina- 
cria. The only price which he paid was the acceptance 
as his wife of a daughter of the house of Anjou. Fre* 
derick of Arragon, notwithstanding the terms of the 
treaty, by which on his death the crown of jSieily was 


« ^Tenfo vBgsUo non moltotloppo fl-ncol 
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to TBYBi't to tliB King of NapleSj handEd it [juistly doTOi 
to Ilia own poatBrity. But we must rstum hereafter to 
Charles of Valois. 

Boniface aspired to be tha pacificator of Italy, but it 
was not by a lofty superiority to the passions B„„iraoBa 
of the times, by tempering tha ferocity of the 
conflicting factions, and with a stern but impartial 
justice repressing Suelf and GhibellinB; it was rather 
by avowedly proclaiming himself the head of the Guelflc 
interest, seizing the opportunity of the feebleUBss of the 
Empire to crush all the Imperialist faction, and to 
annul all the Imperial rights in Italy. Anagni had 
been a Ghibelline city 5 the Gaetani a Ghibelline 
family. But in Boniface the Churchman had long 
struggled triumphantly against the GhibBllina; the 
Papacy wrought Ifirn at once into a determined Guelt 
Even before his pontificate he had connected himself 
with the Drsini, the enemies of his enemies, tlie Co- 
lonnaa. The GhibeUines spread stories about Pope 
Boniface j true or false, naked or exaggerated truths 
they found ready credence. The GhibellineB were 
masters, through the Orsis and Spinolas, of Genoa; the 
Archbishop Stephen Porchetto was of that family. In 
the solemn service of the Church, when the Pope strews 
ashes on tha heads of all, to admonish them of the 
nothingness of man, instead of the usual words, Boniface 
broke out, Ghibelline, remember that thou art dust, 
and with all other GhibeUines to dust thou shalt 
return.’’ * 

The Oolounas centered in themselvBs everything 


* Thii, according to Muiatoi-i, if 
said, must have heen aaid to 
ArcLbwdiop Fmxhetto, who succeeded 
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which could keep alive the well-grounded fear, the 
jealousy, the vindictivenBSS of the Pope, eis well as to 
justify his desire of order, of law, and of peace. They 
had GrhibeUimsm, power, wealth, lawlessness, ill-con- 
cealed doubts of his title to the Papacy, no doubt 
ambition to transfer the Papacy to themselves* Under 
Nicolas IV. they had ruled supreme over the Pope; 
under Gtaetani, would they endure to be nothing ? All 
the Papacy could give or add to their vast poBSsssions, 
titles, ranks, were theirs, or had been theirs hut a few 
years ago* They had long been the great GhiheUine 
house. In Borne, stiU more in the Bomagna, they had 
fortresses held to be impregnable — Palestrina, Ncpi, 
Zagaruola, Colonna; and these gave them, if not the 
ahsolute command of the region, the power of plunder- 
ing and tyrannising with impunity, Nor was that power 
under any constraint of respect for sacred things, of 
humanity, or of justice. They might become what the 
Oounta and Nobles of former centuries had been, mas- 
ters of the Papal territories, of the Papacy itself. 

The Colonnas were strong, as has been seen, even in 
the conclave, in which sat two Cardinals of that house. 
The death of Coelestine had not removed aU doubt as to 
the validity of the election of Boniface, No one knew 
better than Bpni&ce how the Colonnas had been de- 
ceived into giving their favourable suffrages, how 
deeply, if silently, they already repented of theic weak- 
ness ; how ready they would be to fall back on the ille- 
gality of the whole affair. There can be little q^uestion 
that they were watching the opportunity of revolt as 
eagerly as Boniface that of crushing the detested house 
Df Oolonna. It concerned his own security not less than 
that of the Papacy; the nncontested sovereignty of the 
Pope over his own dominions; the permanent rescue of 
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tha throne of St, Peter from the tyranny of a fierce an.4 
unSDrupnlons host of bandit cbieftains^ and from Grhibel- 
lines at the gates of Borne, and even in Bome.*^ 

The Dolonnas were so ilhadvised, or so unable to 
restrain each other, as to give a plausible reason, and 
more than one reason, for the Pope to break ont in jnst 
it seemed, if implacable, resentment. The Colonua, 
who held the city of Palestrina, surprised and carried 
o£l on the road to Anagni a rich caravan of furniture 
belonging to the Pope. The crime of one was the 
crime of all. But heavier charges were not wanting 
which involved the whole house. They were accused 
of conspiracy, as doubtless they had conspired in their 
wishes if not in overt acts, with Frederick of Arragon 
and the Sicilians, It was said that they had openly 
received in Palestrina Francis Croscentio and Nicolas 
Pazzi, citizens of Borne, envoys from Frederick of 
Arragon.^ There is a dark indication that already 
France was tampering in the opposition to Boniface.^ 

A Bull camo forth denouncing the whole family, 
their ancestors, as well as the present race, 
with indiscriminate condemnation, but con- 
centering all the penalty on the two Cardinals.^ 
^♦Having taken into consideration the wicked acts of 
the Oolonnas in former times, their present manifest 
relapse into their hereditary guiltiness, and our just 


^ Compars Baynaldua, smh ann. 
1297, p. 2a3. 

h Muratori doubts this (p. 256) ; ib 
is not brought forwoi'd as a apocnfiQ 
charge by tha Pope, but for this the 
Pope might have his isosous. It is 
■sserted by Villaui, viii. 21 ; Ptolem, 
l^ueeu, in Annal. Chinnicon Foroli- 
rlens. S. H« T, Uii. Tosti has rather i 


osientatleufily brought forward u new 
cause of hostility. Cardinal Jannsa 
Colonna Was trustee for his thi'oe 
brothers, and robbed them of their 
property. They appealed to the Pope. 
Fiom Fatrini, MemDiie Pencbtnus, 
Botne, 1795. 

* Sea note next page. 

! The BulHnnaynalduB,A.u. 1291 
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feais of their former misdeeds, it is clear as daylight 
that this odious house of Colonna, cruel to its subjects, 
irouhlesome to its ueighhoiu’S, the enemy of the Eomau 
Republic, rebellions against the Holy Roman Church, 
the disturber of the public peace in the city and in the 
territory of Rome, impatient of equals, ungrateful for 
benefits, stranger to humility, and possessed by mad- 
ness, having neither fear nor respect for man, and an 
insatiable lust to tlirow the city and the whole world 
into confusion, has endeavoured (here follow the specific 
charges) to instigate our dear sons James of Arragou 
and the noble youth Frederick to rebellion.” The Pope 
then avows that he had summoned the Dolonnas to sur- 
render their castles of Palestrina, Colonna, and Zaga^ 
mola, into his hands. TI:?’'* I'p-fusal to obey this impe- 
lious demand was at once the proof ana xria aggravation 
of their disloyalty, '"Believing, then,” he proceeds, 
'"the rank of Cardinal held by these stubborn and 
intractable men to be a scandal to the faithful, we have 
determined, after trying those milder measures [the 
demand of the unconditional surrender of their castles), 
in the stieiigth of the power of the Moat High, to 
subdue the pride of the aforesaid James and Peter, 
to crush their arrogance, to cast them forth as diseased 
sheej) from the fold, to depose them for ever from their 
high station.” He goes on to deprive them of all their 
ecclesiastical rank and revenues, to clodare them excom- 
municate, and to threaten with the severest censures of 
the Church all who should thenceforth treat them as 
Cardinals, or in any way befriend their cause. Such 
partisans were to be considered in heresy, schism, and 
rebellion, to lose all ecclesiastical rank, dignity, or 
bishopric, and to forfeit their estates. The descendants 
of one branch were declared incapable, to the fourth 
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generation, oi entering into holy orders. Sucli was the 
attainder for their spiritual treason. 

The Colonnas had offered, on the mediation of the 
Senator and the Commonalty of Home, to R<.piyofthe 
submit themselves in the fullest manner to 
the Pope,® But the Pope would be satisfied with 
nothing less than the surrender of all their great 
castles. Therefore, when they could no longer avoid 
it, they accepted the defiance to internecine war. 
They answered by a proclamation of great lengtlij 
hardly inferior in violence, more desperately daring 
than that of the Pope. They repudiated altogether 
the right of Boniface to the Pontificate; they denied 
the power of Coelestine to resign. They accused Boni- 
face of obtaining the abdication of Coelestine by frau** 
dulent means, by conditions and secret understandings, 
by stratagems and machinations ; ^ they appealed to a 
General Council, that significant menace, in later times 


e The jsenators ani commoaalty of 
Home had persuaded the Coloneas to 
this course. “ Suaserunt, Induxeruut 
quod ad pedes nostros revermter Veni- 
reut, iiosb» ipsius HomanEiB EccJealee 
absolute w lihsrb mandats iactari; ad 
qUSe prsB&bi schiafnatici et rebellefl 
^ambasdateribus responderunt, se 
vmturoB ad psd^ nostios ac npstra at 
pnefats Ecclesim mandata iacturos/^ 
-^Eplst. Bonl&c. ad Pandect. SaVeHf, 
Oryietoi 29 th $ept. * 

^ These words are remarkable; — 
Quod in renuntiatione ipsius multse 
Aaudes et doli, couditiones et intendi- 
menta et maoh%namontat et tales et 
talia mtervenisse multipliciUr assBrm~ 
tWf quod esto, quod possst hen renuii-' 
tiatio, de quo mmto dubitatur, ipsiun 
riUar^t eb redderent illegitimam, m-, 


edioacGn), et nullami/' — ^Apud Hay- 
nald. sub uon. 1297, No, 34’» But 
tbe most remarkable fact regarding 
this document is that it wan' itttested 
In tliB Oaatle of Longhez^ by fiwt 
nitariss of ihe Churah of the 

FroVost of Bheims, the Artdideacou of 
Houeo, throe oahims, of Ohaitres, oi 
Evreux,^ and' of Seahs ; and by tlu'ce 
Fiunclscan fviarSj of whom one was fht 
pout Jacopone da Todh aftar^ 
wards persecuted by Boniface. This 
Is of great importance. The quariel 
with Philip the Fail* had already begun 
in the yoar beforo ; the Bull “ Clericis 
Laicos” had bom issued ; and here is a 
confoderacy of the Colonnas, tbe agents 
ut the King of France, and the CeelesU^ 
man FraiiciscauR. It bears date May 10, 
1207 -Bupuy, Archircs du BiflUrani 
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jf gucili fearful power. This long argumentative decla- 
ration of the Coloima Cardinals was promulgated in all 
quarters, affixed to the doors of churches, and placed 
on the very altar of St, Peter. But the Colonnas stood 
alone; none other of the Conclave joined them; no 
popular tumult broke out on their side. Their allies, 
and allies they doubtless had, were beyond the Paro; 
withiu the Alps, Ghibellinism was overawed, and aban- 
doned its champions, notwithstanding their purple, to 
the unresisted Pontiff- Boniface proceeded to pass his 
public sentence against liis contumacious spiritual vas^ 
Papal Ben- sals. The seuteucB was a concentration of all 
Dec. 1297 . the maledictory language of ecelesiastical 
wrath. No instrument, ^ter a trial for capital treason, 
in any period, was drawn with more careful and vindic- 
tive particularity. It was not content witli treating the 
appeal as heretical, blasphemous, and scliismatical, but 
as an act of insanity. The Pope had an unanswerable 
argument against their denial of the validity of his 
election, their undisturbed, unprotesting allegiance 
during three years, their recognition of the Pope by 
assisting him in all his papal functions. The Bull 
denounced their audacity in presuming, after their 
deposition, to assume the names and to wear the dress 
and insignia of Cardinals. The penalty was not merely 
perpetual degradation, but excommunication in its ' 
severest form; the absolute confiscation of the entire 
estates, not only of the Cardinals, but of the whole 
Colonna family. It included, by name, John di San 
Vito, and Otho, the son of John, the brother of the Car- 
dinal James and the father of Cardinal Peter, Agapeto, 
Stephen, and James Sciarra, sons of the same John, 
with all their kindred and relatives, and their descend- 
ants for ever. It absolutely incapacitated them from 
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liolding rank, office^ function, or property. AH towns, 
castles, or places which harboured any of their persons 
fell under interdict; and the faithful were commanded 
to deliver them up wherever they might be found. 

This proscription, this determination to extinguish 
one of the most ancient and powerful families of Italy, 
with the degradation of two Cardinals, was an act of 
rigour and severity beyond all precedent, Nor was it 
a lond and furious hut idle menace. Boniface had not 
miscalculated his strength- The Orsini lent all their 
forces to humble the rival Colonnaa, and a Crusade was 
proclaimed, a Crusade against two Cardinals of the 
Church, a Crusade at the gates of Eomo.^ Jan. to sept 
The same indulgences were granted to those 
who should take up arms against the Cardinals and 
their family which were ofifered to those who warred on 
the unbelievers in the Holy Land- The Cardinal of 
Porto, Matthew Acijuasparta, Bishop of S. Sabina, com- 
manded the army of the Pope in this sacred war. 
Stronghold after stronghold was stormed; castle after 
castle feU.^^ Palestrina alone held out with intrepid 
obstinacy. Almost the whole Colonna house sought 
their last refuge in the walls of this redoubted fortress, 
which defied the siege, and wearied out the assailing 
forces. Guido di Montefeltro, a famous Ghibelline 
chieftain, had led a life of bloody and remorseless war- 
fare, in which he was even more distinguished by craft 
than by valour. He had treated with contemptuous 
defiance all the papal censures which rebuked and would 


Raynaldus^ sub ann. 1208, UantB 
putfl thesa words in the mouth ol' 
Gruido di HonbBfBlbra : — 

' IxijpTfnoiM 4e nnovl Eurlsei, 

Eaveim gnerra presBo a lAteranoi 


E non con Saradn ne con fUndrl ; 

Che cluMiun buo nimko ora ChrlBtlano ; 
E nessnno ora atalo a vinccra Acrl, 

Ne meroaljuite In terra dl Soldano/' 
iTi/emo, p. xxvll, Bf 

^ Ptcleni. T.unen.^ p. ISld. 
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avenge hia fliscDinfitiire of many papal generals and 
the depression of the Guelfa. In an access of devotion, 
now grown old, he had taken the habit and the vows of 
St. Francis, divorced his wife, given up his wealth, ob- 
tained remission of his sins, first from Doelestine, after- 
wards from Boniface, and was living in quiet in a 
convent at Ancona.' He was summoned from his cell 
on his allegiance to the Pope, and with plenary absolu- 
tion for his broken vows, commanded to inspect the 
walls, and give his counsel on the best means of re- 
ducing the stubborn citadel. The old soldier surveyed 
the impregnable defences, and then, requiring BtiU fur- 
ther absolution for any crime of which he might be 
guilty, uttered his memorable oracle, “Promise largely ; 
keep little of your promises,’*^ The large promises 
were made ; the Colonnas opened their gates ; within 
the preaciibed three days appeared the two Cardinals, 
with others of the house, Agapeto and Sciarra, not on 
horseback, hut more humbly, on foot, before the Pope 
surrenflerof Eioti. They Were received with outward 
piieatrino. ^landnBss, and aclmitted to absolution. They 
afterwards averred™ that they had been tempted to 
surrender with the understanding that the Papal ban- 
ners were to be displayed on the walls of Palestrina J 


1 Tosti, the apolng&tic bioginpher of 
Boniface VIll., euileavaui's to lai^e 
$QtnB ohi^onological IihficuUies, which 
aiUDunb to this, that Palchtriim sur- 
renJeied in th& montli nf September, 
that Omdo di Montefelti'o die! at 
(it might be suddenly, he was 
an old worn-out man) on the 23rd or 
^!Sth of that month. 

^ promessa, con atteniler 

Bwbo.”— InfevnD, xx. Comment, di 
Benrenuto da Imola (apud Mumtor.\ 


Feiiet. Vi cent. Fapinus (Ibid.). Thcee 
ore Ghibclline writeis; this alone 
thiows Btispicion on their aathanty. 
But Diinte wiitea os of n notorious 
fact. Tosti's aigument, which infciie 
fmm the Colonnaa’ act of hiimUIatinn, 
nf which he adduces good QTidencp, 
that the aumndev was unconditional, 
is more remarlcabla for its zeal tlinii its 
logic. 

™ In the proceelmgsbefci'e Clemenl 
V. apud Diipiiy, . 
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but that the Papal honour onco satisfied, perhaps the 
fortifications dismantled, the city tos to be restored to 
its lords. Not such was the design of Bonifaee. He 
determined to make the rebellious city an example of 
righteous pontifical rigour. He fii’st condemned it to 
be no longer the seat of a Bishop ; then commanded, as 
elder Home her rival Darthage, that it should be utterlj’ 
razed to the ground, passed over by the plough, and 
sown with salt, so as never again to be the habitation of 
man." A new city, to be called the Papal city, was to 
be built in the neighbourhood. 

The Dolonnas found that they had nothing to hope, 
much to fear from the Pope, who was thus destroying, 
as it were, the lair of these wild beasts, whom lie might 
seem determined to extirpate, rather than permit to 
resume any fragment of their dangerous power. Though 
tliemselves depressed, humbled, they were still fonnicV 
able by their connexions. The Pope accused them, 
justly it might be such desperate men, of meditating 
new schemes of revolt. The Annibalesclii, their rela- 
tives, a powerful family, had raised or threatened to 
raise the Haremma. Boniface seized John of Ceccano 
of that house, cast him into prison, and confiscated all 
his lands. The Dolonnas fled; some found Fitghtoftho 
refuge in Sicily; Stephen was received with 
honour in Prance. The Cardinals retired into obscurity. 
In Prance, too, after having been taken by corsairs 
arrived Sciarra Colonna, hereafter to wreak the terrible 
vengeance of his house upon the implacable Pope, 

Throughout Italy Boniface had assumed the same 


* ‘'Ipsam^up FiratiD aubjici et te- 
terlB instar Carthaginh Afiii^na:, nc 
sitkni in eum ,et f&cinuis efc mmidnvi* 


mus semmail, iit mo rem, ni?c iiomen, 
iiM titulum haberet 
the edict m Kayualdtta. 
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impeiioTis di^tatorahip. His aim^ the suppression of tha 
interminable wars which. aiTayed city against 
city, order against order, family against family, 
was not unbecoming his holy office ; but it was in the 
tone of a master that he commanded the world to 
peace, a tone which provoked resistance. It was not 
by persuasiye influence, which might lull the conflicting 
passions of men, and enlighten them as to their real 
interests. Nor was his arbitration so serenely superior 
to the disturbing impulse of Gruelfic and Papal am- 
bition as to be accepted as an impartial award. The 
depression of Ghibelhnism, not Christian peace, might 
seem his ultimate aim. 

Italy, however, was but a narrow part of the great 
spiritual realm over which Boniface aspired to maintain 
an authority surpassing, at least in the plain boldness 
of its pretensions, that of his most lofty predecessors* 
Boniface did not abandon the principle upon which the 
Popes had originally assumed the right of intei^osing in 
the quarrels of kings, their paramount duty to obey his 
summons as soldiers of the Cross, and to confederate for 
the reconquBst of the Holy Land. But this object had 
shmnk into the background ; even among the religious, 
the crusading passion, by being diverted to less holy 
purposes, was wellnigh extinguished; it had begun 
even to revolt more than stir popular feeling. But 
Boniface rather rested hia mandates on the universal, 
and, as he declared, the unlimited supremacy of the 
Boinan See. 

The great antagonistic power which had so long 
Ad5ip“Jf"’ ■wrestled with the Papacy had indeed fallen 
Nassau. into Comparative insignificanco. The Empire, 
under Adolph of Nassau (though acknowledged as King 
of the Bomans he had not yet received the Imperial 
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crown), tad eiint from a formidable rival into an object 
of disdainful protection to tte Pope. 

Un the death of Eodolph of Hapsburg the Princes of 
Grermany dreaded the perpetuation of the Empire in 
that house, which had united to its Swabian 
possessions the great inlieiitance of Austria. 

Albert of Austria, the son of Eodolph, was feared and 
hated; feared for his unmeasured ambition, estensiva 
dominions, and the stem determination with which he 
had put down the continual insurrections in Austria and 
Styria ; hated for hia haughty and overbearing manners, 
and the undisguised despotism of his character. Wenzel, 
King of Bohemia, Albert, Elector of - Saxony, Otho the 
Long, Margrave of Brandenburg, were drawn together 
by their common apprehensions and jealousy of the 
Austrian. The ecclesiastical Electors were eijually 
averse to a hereditary Emperor, and to one of com- 
manding power, ability, and resolution. But it was not 
easy to find a rival to oppose to the redoubted Albeit, 
who reckoned almost in careless security on the buc- 
cession to the Empire, and had already seized 
the regalia in the Castle of Trefels, Siegfried, 
Archbishop of Cologne, suggested the name of Adolph 
of Nassau, a prince with no qualification but intrepid 
valour and the fame of some military skill, but with 
neither wealth, territory, nor influence. Rerhard, the 
subtle Archbishop of Mentz, seized the opportunity of 
making an Emperor who should not merely be the 
vassal of the Church of Eome, but even of the Church 
in Rennany. It was said that he threatened aeverally 
each elector that, if he refused his vote for Adolph, the 
Archbishop would bring forward tliat Prince who would 
be most obnoxious to each one of them. Adolph of 
Nassau was chosen King of the Bomaufi, but he was 

VOL. m D 
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too poor to dejfray the cost of his own coronation ; the 
magistrates of Frankfort opposed a tax which the Arch- 
tishop threatened to extort from the Jews of that city. 
The Archbishop of Mentz raised 20^01) D marks of silver 
on the lands of his See ; and so the coronation of 
June 34 . Adolph took place at Aix-la- Chap ell b. But 
there was no disinterestedness in this act of 
the Archbishop, The elevation of Adolph of Nassau, 
if it did not begin, was the first flagrant example of the 
purchase of the Imperial crown by the sacrifice of its 
rights. The capitulations® show the times. The King 
of the Eomana was to compel the burghers of Mentz to 
Terma^ex-j^^ pay a fine of 5OD0 marks of silver, imposed 
Arthbiahop upon them by the Emperor Kodolph, for soma 
juiyli. act of disobedience to their Prelate; he was 
neither in act nor in counsel to aid the burghers against 
that Prelate ; never to taka Ulric of Hanau or Master 
Henry of Klingenberg into his counsels, or to show them 
any favour, but always to espouse the cause of the Arch- 
bishop and of the Ohiirch against these troublesome 
neighbours : he was to grant to the Archbishop certain 
villages and districts, with the privilege of a free city : 
to grant certain privileges and possessions to certain 
relatives of the Archbishop ; to protect him by his royal 
favour against the Duke of Brunswick, and all his 
enemies; to grant the toll at Boppari on the Rliiiie 
in perpetuity to the Church of Mentz; to pay all the 
debts due from the Archbishop to the Court of Rome, 
and to hold the Archbishop harmless from all processes 
in respect of such debts ; to repay all charges incurred 
on aocDunt of his coronation ; to grant to the Archbishop 
tlie Imperial cities of Muhlhausen and Nordhaxisen, and 


^ Wiu’dbwoin. Dipbna. Mogun^aca, i, 
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to compel the burghers to take the oath of fealty to 
him. Nor was this all. Among the further stipulations, 
the Emperor was to make over the Jews of Mentz (the 
Jews of the Empire were now the men of the Emperor) 
to the Archbishop; this superiority had been usurped 
by the burghers of Mentz. The Emperor was not to 
intermeddle with causes which belonged to the spiritual 
Courts ; not to allow them to be brought before tem- 
poral tribunals ; to leave the Archbishop and his clergy, 
and also all his suffragan bishops, in full possession 
of their immunities and rights, casbles, fortresses, and 
goods. One article alone cDUcemei the whole prince- 
dom of the Empire. No prince was to be summoned 
to the Imperial presence without the notice of fifteen 
weeks, prescribed by ancient usage. The other eccle- 
siastical electors were not ijuitB so grasping in their 
demands: Cologne and Treves were content with the 
cession of certain towns and possessions. Adolph sub- 
mitted to aU these terms, which, if he had the will, he 
had hardly the power to fulfil.® 

The Emperor, who was thus subservient to the Arch- 
bishop of Mentz, was not likely to offer any dangerous 
resistance to the pretensions of the Pope ; and to him 
Pope Boniface issued his mandates and his inhibitions 
as to a subject. Adolph might at first have held the 
balance between the conflicting Kings of France and 
England; his inclmatigns or his necessities drove him 
into the party of England. He sent a cartel 
of defiance to the King of Prance, to which 
King Philip rejoined, if not insultingly, with the Ian* 
guage of an eijnal. But the subtle as well as haughty 
Philip revenged himself on the hostile Empire by taldng 


* Cunpiure thvoughoiit Schmidt, Ge&chichte der Ueutschcr, viil, p, 116, 0 # aeqg, 
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more SF^rioua advantage of its weakuesa- The lastwrect 
of the kingdom of Arles, Provence, became part of 
the kingdom of France; the old county of Burgundy, 
Franche Comte, by skilful negotiationa, wa>s severed 
from the Empire.'^ These hoatile measures, and the 
subsidies of England, were irresistible to the indigent 
yet warlike Adolph. He declared himself the ally of 
Edward ; and when Boniface sent two Cardinals to 
command France and England to make peace, at the 
same time the Bishops of Eeggio and Sienna had in- 
structions to warn the Emperor, under the teri’or of 
ecclesiastical censures, not to presume to interfere iu 
the (juarrel. The Pope^s remonstrance was a bitter 
AD 1295 " Becomes it so great and powerful a 

Prince to serve as a common soldier for hire 
iu the armies of England?”’^ But English gold out- 
weighed Apostolic censure and scorn. In the campaign 
in Flanders the Emperor Adolph had 2 D 00 knights in 
arms on the side and in the pay of England. The rapid 
successes, however, of the King of France enabled 
Adolph at once to fulfil liis engagements with England 
without much risk to his subsidiary troops. The Em- 
peror was included in the peace to which the two monarchs 
were reduced under the arbitration of Boniface." 

The reign of Adolph of Nassau was not long. Boui- 
facB may have contributed unintentionally to its eaily 
and fatal close by exacting the payment of the debt due 
from Gerhard of Mentz to the See of liomo^ which 
Adolph was under covenant to discharge, but wanted 
the will or the power, or both. He would not apply 

4 Leibnitz, Dod. Gr. Biplom. z. KayoalduB and in ByniBr, sub mitiU 
IS, p. 3^ Schalilt, Geachiclita der OettlschKi^ 

' Apud Maynnli, 1295, No. 45. viii, p. 130, tt 
* The domiinentfi may be read m 
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the subaidies of England to this object. There was deep 
and sullen discontent throughout Germany. 

At the Doronation of Wenzel as King of Bohemias 
Gerhard of Mentz performed the solemn office ; 2 ^ 

thirty- eight Princes of the Empire were pre- 
sent. Albert of Austiia was lavish of his wealth and 
of his promises.'' Gerhard was to receive 15,DD0 marks 
of silver. Count Hageloch was sent to Eome to pur- 
chase tho assent of the Pope to the deposition of 
Adolphj and a new election to the Empire. Boniface 
refused all hearing to the offer. But Albert of Austria 
trusted to himself, his own arms, and to the League, 
which now embraced almost all the temporal and eccle- 
siastical Princes, the Elector of Saxony, the young 
Margrave of Brandenburg, Herman the Tall, the Am- 
bassadors of Bohemia and Cologne. Adolph was de- 
clared deposed ; Albeit of Austria elected King of the 
Eomans. The crimes alleged against Adolph were that 
he had plundered churches, debauched maidens, received 
pay from his inferior the King of England, He was 
also accused of having broken the seals of letters, 
administered justice for bribes, neither maintained the 
peace of the Empire, nor the security of the public 
roads. Thrice was he summoned to answer, and then 
condemned as contumacious. The one great quality of 
Adolph of Nassau, his personal bravery, was his min; 
lie hastened to meet his rival in battle near Worms, 
plunged fiercely into the fray, and was slain. 

The crime of Adolph’s death (for a crime it was de- 
clared, an act of rebellion, treason, and murder, J^^y 2 , 
against the anointed head of the Empire) 
placed Albert of Austria at the mercy of tne Pope* 


^ Schmidt, p. 187. 
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The sentence of excommunication was passed, which, 
none but the Pope could annul, and which, suspendei 
over the head of tlio King elect of the Romans, made 
him dependent, to a certain degree, on the Pope, for 
the validity of liis nnratifled election, the security of his 
unconfirmed throne. And so atfairs stood till the last 
[atal q[UaiTel of Boniface with the King of Prance made 
the alliance of the Emperor not merely of high advan- 
tage, but almost of necessity. Albei’t’a sins suddenly 
disappeared. The perjured usurper of the Empire, the 
murderer of his blameless predecessor, became without 
dilUculty the legitimate King of the Romans, the imcon> 
tested f^vereign of the Holy Roman Empire. 



CHAP- Vni. DEVELOPMENT OP ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. oSJ 


CHAPTER VITL 

Boniface VIII. England and France. 

If tliB EmpirB had sunk to impotencB^ almost to cou- 
tsmpta the kingdoms of Erauc© and England were rising 
towards tliB dawn of their futurB greatness. Each too 
had begun to dovelope itself towards that state which it 
fully attained only after some centuries, England that 
□f a balanced constitutional realm, France that of an 
absolute monarchy. In England the kingly England, 
power was growing into strength in the hands 
of the able and vigorous Edward I. ; but 
around it were rising likewisB thosB fres institutions 
which were hereafter to limit and to strengthen the 
royal authority. The national representation began to 
assume a more regular and extended form ; the Parlia- 
ments were more frBijuent; the boroughs were con- 
firmed in their right of choosing representatives ; the 
commons were taking their place as at once an acknow- 
ledged and an influential Estate of the realm; the King 
had been compelled more than once, though reluctantly 
and evasively, to renew the great charters,® The law 
became more distinct and authoritative, but it was not 
the Roman law, but the old common law descended 
from the Saxon times, and guaranteed by the charters 
wrested from the Nonnan kings. It grew up beside 
the canon law of the clergy, each rather avoiding the 
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DtliBr's grouiiLl, than rigidly defining its own province* 
Edward waa called the Justinian of England, but it was 
not by enacting a new code, but aa framing statutes 
which embodied some of the principles of the common 
law of the kingdom. The clergy were still a separate 
caste, ruled by their own law, amenable almost esclu- 
sively to their own superiors ; but they had gradually 
receded or been quietly repelled from their co-ordinate 
administration of the affairs and the justice of the realm. 
They were one Estate, but in the civil wars they had 
been divided: some were for the King, some boldly and 
freely sided with the Barons ; and the Barons had be- 
come a great distinct aristocracy, whom the King was 
disposed to balance^ not by the clergy, hut by the 
commons. The King’s justices had long begun to super- 
sede the mingled court composed of the bishops and the 
barons: some bishops sat as barons, not as bishops. 
The civil com'ts were still wresting some privilege or 
power from the ecclssiastical. The clergy contended 
obstinately, but not always successfully, for exclusive 
jurisdiction in all causes relating to Church property, 
or property to which the Church advanced a claim, as 
to tithes. There was a slow, persevering determination, 
notwithstanding the triumph of Becket, to bring the 
clergy accused of civil offences under the judgement of 
the King’s courts, thus infringing or rather abrogating 
the sole cognisance of the Church over Churchmen^ 
It was enacted, that the clerk might be arraigned in the 
King’s court, and not suirenclered to the ordinary till 
the full inquest in the matter of accusation had been 
earned out. On that the whole estate, real and per-- 
Bonal, of the felon clerk might be seized. The ordinary 


^ S(?e tiha whole cam'^e of this siUnt chan go in Hiillani, H. pp. 2 0-23. 
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thus became either the mere executioner, according to 
the Church’s milder form of f unishment, of a sentence 
passed by the civil court, or became obnoxious to the 
charge of protecting, or unjustly acquitting a convicted 
felon. If, while the property was thus boldly escheated, 
there was still some reverence for the sacred person of 
the anointed of the Lord,”® even archbishops will he 
seen, before two reigns are passed, bowing their necks 
to the block (for treason), without any severe shock to 
public feeling, or any potent remonstrance from the 
hierarchy. On the other hand, the singular usage, the 
benefit of clergy, by expanding that benefit over other 
classes, tended to mitigate the rigour of the penal law, 
with but rare infringements of substantial justice.'^ 

In France the royal power had grown up, checked, by 
no great league of the feudal aristocracy, limited 
by no charter. The strong and remorseless rule 
of Philip Augustus, the popular virtues of Saint Louis, 
had lent lustre, and so brought power to the throne, 
which in England had been degraded by the tyrannical 
and pusillanimous John, and enfeebled by the long, 
inglorious reign of Henry III. In France the power of 
the clergy might have been a sufiScieut, as it was almost 
the only organised counterpoise to the kingly prerogar 
tive ; hut there had gradually risen, chiefly in the Uni- 
versities, a new power, that of the Lawyers: TheUw- 
they had begun to attain that ascendancy in 
the Parliaments which grew into absolute dominion over 
those assemblies. But the law which these men ex- 
pounded was not like the common law of England, tho 


B The alleged Scrip tiirivl groundwork 
of this immunit}', Touch net mine 
Anointed, and do my prophets no harm 
D7. 1 5)p Was enshrined m the J)e- 


cretalE aa an eternal, Irreri'BgahlB axionu 
i On beneHli of clergy read the note 
in Serjeant Stephev'sBliickatonB, v. 
p. 436. 
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growth of tho forests of Germany, the oli free Teutonic 
usages of the Franks, but the Roman imperial law, of 
which the Sovereign wag the fountain and supreme 
head. The clergy had allowed this important study to 
escape out of their exclusivo possession. It had been 
widely cultivated at Bologna, Paris, Auxerre, and other 
universities. The clergy had retired to their own strong- 
hold of the canon law, while they seemed not aware of 
the dangerous rivals which were rising up against them. 
The Lawyers became thus, as it were, a new estate : 
they lent themselves, partly in opposition to the clergy, 
partly from the tendency of the Roman law, to the 
assertion and extension of the royal prerogative. The 
hierarchy found, almost suddenly, instead of a cowering 
superstitious people, awed by their superior learning, 
trembling at thefulminatiDns of their authority, a grave 
intellectual aristocracy, equal to themselves in profound 
erudition, resting on ancient written authority, appeal- 
ing to the vast body of the unabrogatei civil law, of 
which they were perfect masters, opposing to the canons 
of the Church canons at least of greater antiquity. The 
Ring was to the lawyers what Caesar had been to the 
Roman Empire, what the Pope was to the Churchmen. 
Caesar was undisputed lord in his own realm, as Christ 
in his. The Pandects, it has been said, were the gospel 
of the lawyers.® 

On the thrones of these two kingdoms, France and 
EoLglaiidj sat two kings with some resemblancB, 
SSSon^or BumQ marked oppugnancy m thexr 

nonifccavm. characters. Edward L and Philip the Fair 
were both men of unmeasured ambition, strong deter- 


■ dompare Sismondi, Hist Fiim^ais, vli, d, 10^ and tha elDi^ueiifi bu aa 
BBUal gyerwrought paasaga in Mlohpjet. 
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mination of will, with much of the ferocity and the craft 
□f barbarism ; neither of them scrupulous of bloodshed 
to attain his ends, neither disdainful of dark and crooked 
policy. There was more frank force in Edward ; he wus 
by nature and habit a warlike prince ; the irresistible 
temptation of the crown of Scotland alone betrayed him 
into ungenerous and fraudulent proceedings. In Philip 
the Fair the gallantry of the French temperament 
broke out on rare occasions : his first Flemish campaigns 
were conducted with bravery and sldll, but Philip ever 
preferred the subtle negotiation, the slow and wily en- 
croachment ; till hia enemies were, if not in his power, 
at least at great disadvantage, he did not venture on 
the usui'pation or invasion. In the slow systematic pur- 
suit of his object he was utterly without scruple, without 
remorse. He was not so much csruel as altogether obtuse 
to human suffering, if necessary to the prosecution of 
his schemes; not so much rapacious as, finding money 
indispensable to his aggrandisement, seeking money by 
means of which he hardly seemed to discern the in- 
justice or the folly. Never was man or monarch s[> 
intensely selfish as Philip the Fair; his own power was 
his ultimate scope ; he extended so enormously the royal 
prerogative, the influence of France, because he w'as 
King of France. His rapacity, which persecuted the 
Templars, his vindictiveness, which warred on Boniface 
after death as through life, was this selfishness in other 
forms. 

Edward of England was considerably the older of the 
two Kings. As Prince of Wales he had shown great 
ability and vigour in the suppression of the Barons* 
wars; he had rescued the endangered throne. Ho bad 
been engaged in the Crusades ; his was the last gleam 
of romantic valour and enterprisB in the Holy Land, 
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eyen if tha fine story of his wile Eleanora suckiDg the 
poison from his -wound was the poetry of a later time. 
Dn his return from the East he heard of his father’s 
death; his journey through Sicily and Italy was the 
triumphant procession of a champion of the Church; 
the great cities yiei -with each other in the magnificence 
of his reception. He had obtained satisfaction for the 
barbarous and sacrilegious murder of his kinsman, Honry 
ofAlmain, son of Eichaid of Cornwall, in the cathedral 
of Viterbo during the elevation of the Host, by Guy de 
Montfort with his brother Simon. The murderer (Simon 
had died) had been subjected to the most rigorous and 
humiliating penance.^' 

Since his accession Edward had deliberately adhered 
Nov i2n great aim, the consolidation of the whole 

British islands under his sovereignty, to the 
comparative neglect of his continental possessions. He 
aspired to be the King of Great Britain rather than the 
vassal rival of France. He had subdued Wales ; he had 
estabbshei his suzerainty over Scotland ; he had awarded 
the throne of Scotian d to John Baliol, whom he was 
almost goading to rebellion, in order to find a pretext 
for the subjugation of that kingdom. Edward, in the 
early part of his reign, was on the best terms with the 
clergy: he respected them, and they respected him. 
The clergy under Henry III. would have ruled the 
superstitious King with unbounded authority had they 


* The dofiumenta relcvtliig to this 
ati-angB murier are meat of tham in 
Bymer and in the MS , B. M. See 
cepeelallj letter of Gregoiy X., Kov. 
29, 127S. Guj sought to be wU 
mitted to this Pope’u prefience nb 
Florence; he with hie accoaipUcee 


followed tho Pope two miles out of the 
city, without shoes, without dothee, 
except their and hmechei, Guy 
threw himself at the Pope's feet, wept 
and howled, “ alt at has sine teuore.'* 
On the subsequent fate of Guy of Mont* 
''oit see Dr, Llngmd, vol. ill, p. ISO, 
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not been involved in silent stubborn resistance to the 
See of Eome, Henry, as has been seen, heaped on them 
wealth and honours ; but he offered no opposition to, he 
shared in, their immoderate taxation by Borne; he did 
not resist the possession of some of the richest benefices 
and bishoprics by foreigners. If hia fear of tho clergy 
was strong, his fear of the Pope was stronger; he was 
only prevented from being the slave of his own bcdIb- 
siaatics because he preferred the remote and no less 
onerous servitude to Borne/ But this quarrel of the 
English clergy with Borne was somewhat reconciled: 
the short lives of the later Popes, the vacancy in the 
See, the brief Papacy of Coelestine, had relaxed, to some 
extent, the demands of tenths and subsidies. Edward 
therefore found the hierarchy ready to support him in 
his plans of insular conquest. John Peckham, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, accompanied him to Wales, and 
pronounced an excommunication against the rebellious 
princes : no voice was raised against the cruel and igno- 
minious executions with which Edward secured and 
sullied his conquest/ Against the massacro of the 
bards, perhaps esteBmed by the English clergy mete 
barbarians, if not heathens, there was no remonstrance. 
Among the hundred and four judges appointed to ex- 
amine into the claims of the competitors for the Scottish 
throne, Edward named twenty-four. Of these were four 
bishops, two deans, one archdeacon, and some other 
clergy. The Scots named eight bishops and several 
abbots. Edward’s great financial measure, the remorse- 
less plunder and cruel expatriation of the Jews, was 
beheld by the clergy as a noble act of Ohriatian vigour, 


K We must nob forgsb hlfl iiOicuHha about Prince Edmund's didui to Sidly, 
^ OoUler, i. p. 484. 
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Among thB cancelled debts were vast numbers of theirs; 
among the plundBr no inconsiderable portion had been 
Church property, pavrned or sold by necessitoua or irre- 
ligious eccleaiaatiDs. The great wealth obtained for the 
instant by the King might stave off, they would fondly 
hope, for some time, all demands on the Ohurclu^ 

If Edward of England meditated the reduction of the 
whole British islands under one mDnarchy, and had pur- 
sued this end since his accession with unswerving deter- 
mination, Philip the Fair coveted with no less eager 
ambition the continentEil territories of England. Ho 
too aspired to be King of all France, not mere feudal 
sovereign over almost independent vassals, but actual 
ruling monarch. He had succeeded in incorporating 
the wreck of the kingdom of Arles with his own realm. 
He had laid the train for the annexation of Burgundy : 
his son was affianced to the daughter and heiress of 
Dtho V. Edward, however, had given no cause for 
aggression; he had performed with scrupulous puncti- 
liousnesa all the acts of homage and fealty which the 
King of France could command for the lands of Grascony, 
Guienne, and the other hereditary possessions of the 
Kings of England. 

There had been peace between France and England 
Txinff peace, for the unusual period of thirty-five years, but 
i 2 B»toia 04 , a^iready misunderstanding and jealousies had 
begun. Peace between two such Kings, in such rela- 
tion to each other, in such an age, could hardly be 
permanent. The successes of Edward in his own 
realm Btimulated rather than appalled the unscrupulous 

f Hifit of Jewfl) iii. 258-252. Tha are still lemainlng la the Tower, llavo 
docuiaenta may be read in Anglia we not any Jewish antliuaTies to eac* 
Judnioa. Torey Bays (p. 244) whole plore this name? 
rolls of oatents relating to their estates 
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ambition of Pliilip. An accidental q[uaiTel among tbo 
marinera of tha two nations was the signal for tlio ex- 
plosion of these smouldering hostilities. The quarrel 
lei to piratical warfare, waged with the utmost cruelty 
along the whole British Channel and the western coast 
□f Prance, The King of France was only too ready to 
demand satisfaction. Edward of England, though re- 
luctant to engage in continental warfare, could not 
abandon hia own subjects ; yet so absorbed was Edward 
in his own affairs that he became the victim of the 
grossest artifice. The first offenders in the quarrel had 
boon sailors of Edward’s port of Bayonne. It was indis- 
pensable for the honour of France that they should 
suffer coniign punishment, Eriiienne must be sur- 
rendered for a time to the Suzerain, the King of France, 
that he might exercise his unresisted jurisdiction over 
the criminals. Philip was permitted to march into 
Guienne, and to occupy with force some of the strongest 
castles. On the demand of restitution he laughed to 
scorn the deluded Edward; negotiations, remonstrances, 
were equally unavailing. The affront was too flagrant 
and humiliating, the loss too precious; war seemed in- 
evitable. Edward, by his heralds, renounced hig alle- 
giance ; he would no longer he the man, the vassal, of 
a King who violated all treaties sworn to by their com- 
mon ancestors. But the Barons and the Dhurchmen of 
England were now averse to foreign wars : their sub- 
sidies, their aids, their musters, were slow, reluctant, 
almost refused. Each Sovereign strengthened himself 
with foreign allies: Edward, as has been said, sub- 
sidised the Emperor Adolph of Nassau, and entered 
into a league with the Counts of Flanders and of Bai, 
who were prepared to raise the standard of revolt 
against the Siizerain, the King of France. Philip 
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entered into hardly less dangerous correspondence mth 
the opponents of Edward’s power in Scotland.^ 

So stood affairs between the kingdoms of Prance and 
AccBssiunof England at the accession of Boniface VIH* 
ueQ. i 29 i. Philip had now overrun the whole of Grascony, 
and Edward had renounced all allegiance, and declared 
that he would hold his Aq[iutanian possessions without 
fealty to the King of France; but the Seneaclial of 
Grascony had been defeated and was a prisoner."* Duke 
John of Brabant had risen in rebelhon against the King 
of France; he had been compelled to humiliating sub- 
mission by Charles of Valois. Almost the first act of 
Boniface was to command peace. Berard, Cardinal 
Bishop of Alba, and Simon, Cardinal Bishop of Pales- 
trina, were sent as Legates, armed with the power of 
releasing from all oaths or obligations which might 
stand in the way of pacification, and of inflicting eccle- 
siastical censures, without appeal, upon all, of whatso- 
ever degree, rank, or condition, who should rebel against 
their authority." The Cardinals crossed to England; 
they were received in a full Parliament at Westminster. 
The King of England ordered his brother Edmund and 
John de Lacy to explain the causes of the war, his 
grievances and insults endured from the King of France. 
The Cardinals peremptorily insisted on peace. Edward 
replied that he could not make peace without the coU" 
currencB of his ally the King of the Eomans. The Car- 
dinals urged a truce ; this Edward rejected with e[j[ual 
determination. They endeavourod to prevent the sailing 
of Edward’s fleet, already assembled in the ports of tho 


^ DoenroGnth in nyiuBr, sub ann, 1294. WalBingliam, SI. Hume, Edworil t 
Jordnnus apul Baynnld. Matt. Wcfitmonast. sub ann, 

^ In jtractions la BaynaU, sub ann. 15195. 
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island. Edward steadily refused even that concession. 
But BonifaDe was not so to be silenced; he declared all 
existing treaties of alliance null and void, and peremp- 
torily enjoined a truce from St. J ohn Baptist’s Jtinp 24 , 
day until the same festival in the ensuing 123V 
year.® To Edward ho wrote expressing his surprise and 
grief that he^ who in his youth had waged only holy 
wars against unbelievera^ sliould fall off in his mature 
age into a disturber of the peace of Christ endom^ and 
feel no compunction at the slaughter of Christians by 
each other. He wrote, as has been told, in more 
haughty and almost contemptuous language to the 
IHng of the Eomans; he reproached him for serving 
as a base mercenary of the King of England: the 
King of the Eomans, if disobedient, could have ni? 
hope or claim to the Imperial Crown; obedient, hp 
might merit not only the praise of man, but the 
favour and patronage of the Apostolic See. The 
Archbishop of Mentz was commanded to give no aid 
whatever to the King of the Eomans in this unholy 
war ; on Adolph too was imperatively urged the truce 
for a year.** 

The Cardinal Legates, Alba and Palestrina, discou- 
raged by their reception in England, did not venture 
to appear before the more haughty and irascible Philip 
of Prance with the Pope’s imperiouB mandate ; they 
assumed that the truce for a year, enjoined by the Pope, 
would find ohsetiuious observauce. Boniface did not 
think fit to rebuke their judicious prudence; but of Ms 
own supreme power ordered that on the expiration of 


^ Uaynali]. sub ann, 1295. 
f Letbera apud BaynAll. 1295. The 
Nvncios m Grcrmeiny, tha EishopB nf 
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tliB first 7 Bar the truce should be continued for two 
years longer."! 

The blessings of peace, the league of all Dhristian 
princes against the Infidel, might be the remote and 
splendid end which Boniface either had or thought he 
had in view in his confident assertion of his inhibitory 
powers, and his right of interposing in the quaiTels of 
Christian princes. But there waa one immediate and 
pressing evil which could not well escape his sagacity. 
Such wars could no longer be carried on without the 
Tuxatinnaf toxation of the clergy. Not merely waa the 
tha clergy the supreinB guatdiau of this inestimable 

Ste immunity, freedom from civil assessments, hut 
wtir jt was impossible that the clergy either could 
or would endure tho double burthens imposed on them 
by their own Sovereigns and by the See of Kome. All 
the subjects of the Eomau See, as they owed, if not ex- 
clusive, yet superior allegiance to the Pope, so their 
vast possessions must he tributary to him alone, at least 
his permission must be obtained for contributions to 
secular purposes. Wats, even if conducted on the per- 
fect feudal principle (each Lord, at the aummnns of tho 
Drown, levying, arming, bringing into the field, and 
maintaining liis vassals at his own cost), were neces- 
sarily conducted with much growing expense for muni- 
tions of war, military engines, commissariat however 
imperfect, vessels for freight, if in foreign lands. But 
the principle of feudaliaiu had been weakened; war 
ceased to be the one noble, the one not ignominious 
calling, the duty and privilege of the aristocracy at the 
head of their retainers. No sooner had agriculture, 


V The BuU ia Bayaaldue Ro, 19), addresBcd to Adolph, King of thi 
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commercB, manufaGturBS, beconiB respectable and lucra- 
tive; no sooner must armies be raised and letained on 
service, even in part, by regular pay, than the cost of 
keeping such armies on foot began to augment beyond 
all proportion. The ecclesiastics avIid held Knights’ 
Keea were bound to furnish their quota of vassals ; they 
did often furnish them with tolerable regularity ; they 
had even appeared often, and still appeared, at the 
head of their contingent; yet there must have heen 
more difficulty, more frequent evasion, more dispute as 
to liability of service, as the land of the realm fell more 
and more into the hands of the clergy. Though the 
great Statute of Mortmain, enacted by succes- statute or 
sive Kings, the first bold limitary law to the 
all-absorbing acquisition of land by the clergy, may 
have been at first more directly aimed at other losses 
sustained by the Crown, when estates were held by 
ecclesiastic or monastic bodies, such as reliefs upon suc- 
cession, upon alienation, upon wardships and mariiages, 
which Could not arise out of lands held by perpetual 
corporations and corporations perpetuated by ecclesi- 
astical descent; yet among the objects sought by that 
Statute must have been that the Drown should he less 
dependent on ecclesiastical retainers in time of war, 

The Mortmain Statute,*^ of which the principle was 
estabhshei by the Grreat Charter, only applied to reli- 
gions houses. The second great Charter of Henry III. 
comprehended the whole Hierarchy, Bishops, Chapters, 
and Beneficiaries. The Statute of Edward endeavoured 
tb strike at the root of the evil, and prohibited the re- 
ceiving land in mortmain, whether by gift, bequest, or 
any other mode; the penalty was the forfeiture of the 
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land to the Lord, in default of the Lord to the King. 
But tho law, or ths intorpretation of the law, was still 
in tbe hands or at the command of ths clsrgy, who were 
the only learned body in the realm, Ingenioug devices 
were framed, fictitious titles to the original fief, fraudu- 
lent or collusive acknowledgements, refusal or neglect 
to plead on the part of the tenant, and so recoveries of 
the land by the Church, as originally and indefeasibly 
its own; afterwards grants to feoffees in perpetuity, or 
for long terms of years, for the use of religious houses 
or ecclesiastics. It required two later Statutes, that of 
Westminster under Edward L (in his eighteenth year), 
finally that of Richard 11. (in his fifteenth year), before 
the still and ingenuity of this hierarchical invasion 
of property was finally baffled, and an end put to the 
all-absorbing aggression of the Church on the land of 
England.® 

The Popes themselves had, to a certain extent, given 
the authority and the precedent in the direct taxation 
of the clergy for purposes of war ; hut these were for 
holy wars. SoverBign-g, themaolves engaged in crusades, 
or who allowed crusades to be preached and troops 
raised and armed in their dominions for that sacred 
object, occasionally received grants of twentieths, tenths, 
or more, on the ecclesiastical revenues for this religious 
use. In many instances tho Sovereigns, following the 
examples, as was believed, of the Popes ihemaelvofl, had 
raised tha money under this pretext and applied it to 
their own more profane purposes, and thus had learned 
to look on ecclesiastical property as by no means so 
sacred, to hold the violation of its peculiar exemptions 
very far from the impious sacrilege which it had been 
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asserted and believed to be in moie superstitious times. 
Eut all subsidies^ wbich in latter years had be^iiL to be 
granted in England, at least throughout the reign of 
Henry III., had been held to be free gifts, voted by the 
clergy themselves in their own special Synods or Con- 
vocations. Now, however, these voluntary subsidies, 
suggested by the King’s friends among the clergy, but 
liable to absolute refusal, had grown into imperative ex- 
actions. Edward, as his necessities became more urgent, 
from his conijUBsta, his intrigues, his now open invasion 
of Scotland, and the impending war with France, could 
not, if he hoped for success, and was not disposed from 
any overweening terror of the spiritual power, to permit 
□ne-tliird or one-half^ [if we are to believe some state- 
ments), at all events a very large portion of the realm, 
to withhold its contribution to the public service. The 
wealth of the clergy, the facihty with which, if he once 
got over his religious fear and scruples, such taxes could 
be levied; the natural desire of forestalling the demands 
of Home, which so fatally, according to the economic 
views of the time, drained the land of a large portion of 
its wealth ; perhaps his own mistahen policy in expelling 
the Jews, and so inflicting at onco a heavy blow on the 
trade of tlie country, and depriving him of a wealthy 
class whom he might have plundered in a mors slow 
and productive manner without remorse, resistance, or 
rernDnstrauDB ; all conspired to urge the King on his 
course. CertEdnly, whatever his motives, his w^aiits, or 
his designs, Edward had already asserted, in various 
ways and in the boldest manner, his right to tax the 
clergy, had raised the tax to an unprecedented amount. 


* See tliQ pnssagi? in Turner’s Hist, of Knglandi in a future K Die. Thb iqlijeoi 
«7lll be dlacuBscd hereafter, 
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and showBcl tliat liB wduH liBsitate at no means to 
enforce Hs demanda. He had obtained from Pope 
Nicolas IV. (about 1291) a grant of the teiitt of tiie 
whole ecclesiastical propert)’', under the pretext of an 
expedition to the Holy Land, a pretext which the Pope 
would more easily admit from a Prince who had already 
displayed his zeal and valour in a Crusade, and of which 
Edward himselft after the subjugation of Wales and 
Scotland and the seciinty of his French dominions, 
might remotely contemplate the fulfilment. This grant 
ivas assessed on a new valuation,^ enforced on oath, and 
which probably raised to a great amount the value of 
the Church property, and so increased the demands of 
the King, and aggravated the burthens of the clergy.'* 
By another more arbitrary act, before his war in 
Guienne, Edward had appointed Commissioners to 
make inquisition into the treasuries of all the religious 
houses and chapters in the realm. Not only were these 


* This vftlaatiDn was mam tamed, as 
that on which all ecclesioitical pio- 
peity was assessed, till the time of 
Hem y VJII. It was published in 1 a D3 
by the Recoid CDininissiDii, fulin, 

^ In the MS , B M , sub nnii 1276, 
vqI, xiii., is an account of the “Sorm- 
tas" «f the llicanli of FIoidiicb, fer 
tenths collected in England. The 
total sum (the details of each dioceso 
are given, hut some, os Caiiteibuiy and 
London, do not appear) is 11,03,^,, 
XIV. solidi, 3 deiiaiii. Ths baiihcrs 
undertake to delivsi the same in Lon- 
don or any place, “ ultia et citra 
mare/* They taka upon themselveB 
all iisks of pillage, theft, violence, lire, 
Qv shipwreek. Wheura thalr prohta 
do not appear E io Bainieii sopra- 
dim eon U nua nianD abo iUBiHito q^uia 


di antto, e inesso lo mio siigello, con 
quelo dehi compagtiia’' Other sign 
tuicb follow. In a biter account, after 
the valuation of Nicolas IV., dated 
Aug. 30, vdI. XV , the whole pirjpi*ity, 
with the pxcBptinii of the goods of the 
Bishops Ilf WiiiiiliPstBi’ and Lincoln, 
and Mlniiit Ciiuicli, CnntDibiiii, la si't 
at 204-,14-3^ 19.^. 2if. et obuli ; the 
tenth, 20,404h 19a 3fL efc obeli. 
Wiiiton .uid Lincoln, 3077L X5s. 7rf. 
&B., tenth, 31)7^ 15». M, tl) obolh 
Christ Cliuicli, 35 5L 9^. 2ii. j tenth, 
351. IDs. I Id. Speuiiil tax on plurali- 
ties, 731. 10s. lid. 1. Total collected, 
20,6 55L 7s. In another place, 
the Dean of St FnuFa as ti^osurer 
(vol. xhi p. 110), arcounta for tha 
sum of 3185/. 75. 1, arreoia foi 

three y«an. 
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tBligioua houses in possession of consiclBrable acenmula' 
tions of wealth, but they wei’S the only banka of deposit 
in which others could lay up their riches in security. 
All these sums were enrolled in the Excheq^uer, and, 
under the specious name of loana, carried off for the 
King’s USB. 

But with the King’s necessities, the King’s demands 
grew in urgency, frei^uency, imperiousness. 

It was during the brief Pontificate of Coeles- 
tine V.j when Eohert of Winchelsea, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was at Eome to receive his pall from the 
hands of the Pope, that the King in a Parliament at 
Westminster demanded of the clergy a subsidy of half 
of their annual revenue. The clergy were confounded; 
they entreated permission to retire and consult on the 
grave [question. William Montfort, Dean of St. Paul's, 
was chosen to persuade the King to desist from, or at 
least to reduce his demand to some less exorbitant 
amount. The Dean had hardly begun his 
speech, when he fell dead at the feet of the 
King. Edward was unmoved; he might perhaps turn 
the natural argument of the clergy on themselves, and 
treat the death of Montfort as a judgement of Sod upon 
a refractory subject. He sent Sir John Havering to 
the Prelates, who were still shut up in the royal palace at 
Westminster. The Knight was to proclaim that who- 
ever opposed the King’s will was to come forth and dis- 
cover himself ; and that the King would at once proceed 
against him as a disturber of the public .peace. The 
spirit of Becket prevailed not among the Prelates ; no 
one would venture to put to the teat the stern and 
determined Edward. They submitted with ungi’acious 
reluctance, in hopes no doubt that their Primate would 
soon appear among them; and that he, braced, as it 
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were, by tile air of Home, would bear the bruut of oppo- 
Bition to the KmgJ 

If the necessities of Edward drove him to these strong 
mcasiirDS against the clergy of England, the French 
hierarchy had still more to dread from the insatiable 
rapacity and wants of Philip the Fair. That rapacity, 
the remorseless oppression of the wdiole people by the 
despotic monareli, and Ins loss of their loyal affection, 
was now so notorious lliat the Pope, in one of his letters 
to the King, speaks of it as an admitted fact* Philip 
had as yet been engaged in no expensive wars ; his 
court might indulge in some coarse pomp and luxury; 
yet trade might have flourished, even arts and manufac- 
tures might have been introduced from Flanders and 
Italy, but for the stern and exterminating measures of 
his rude finance. Ilia coffers wore always filKng, never 
full ; and ho know no way of raising a revenue but 
by direct aiitl cruel extortion, exorcised by liimseW, or 
by his farmers of Iho taxes under hia seal and authority. 
Two Italian bankers, tho brothers Biccio and Musciatto 
dci Fvancoai, possessed his entire confidence, and were 
aimed with his unlimited powors. But the taxes wrung 
from the tenants of the crown, from the peasants to 
whom they left not tho seed for the futoe harvoat, were 
sotJii exhausted, nud of course diminished with every 
year of intolerable burthen: ether sources of wealth 
must be discovered. 

The Jews were the first; their strange ohstinaey in 
money-making made them his perpetual victimB. Philip 

y CompEirfl Collier, Kcc, lllet. u p. putiitur infriguitiBG deyotio, ot 
493, Silio pdib. ampliua ngj^iavantur, tntito potiufl in 

* «IpBi iittidem autditi ade© aunt poBtorum refiigoaenb.*'— Philip, 
diraiulB nneribus aggravat), quod eo* Reg. Dupuy, p. 1B« 
rum ad te aolita at Butjaeba iniiUvim 
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might seem to feed them up by liis favour to bBCome 
a richer sacrifice:'" he sold to paiticular per- 
aons acts of security; he exacted large sums 
as though he would protect them in. fair trade from 
their communities. At length after some years of this 
plundering and pacifying^ came the fatal blow, their 
expulsion from the realm with every aggravation of 
cruelty, the seizure and confiscation of their property.^ 
What is moie strange, the persecuted and 
exiled Jews were in five years rich and nume- 
rous enough to tempt a second expulsion, a second 
confiscation. 

But in TTrauce the Jews had formidable coinmercial 
rivals in the Italian hankers. Philip respected, wealthy 
Christians no more than wealthy misbelievers* *• The 
whole of tlicse peaceful and opulent men Mayi, 
were seized and imprisoned on the charge 
of violating the laws against usury; and to warn them 
from that unchristian practice, they were mercifully 
threatened with the severest tortures, to be escapei 
only on tho payment of enormous mulcts.® Borne re- 
sisted ; but the gaolers had their oiders to urge upon 
the weary prisoners the inflexible determination of the 
lling. Most of them yielded ; hut they fled the inhos- 
pitable realm; and if they loft behind much of their 
actual wealth, they carried with them their enterprise 
and industry.^ The Prancosis, Philipps odious financiers, 
derived a double advantage from their departure, the 


* In 128a liE foibarlQ the nrbitiaiy 
impiisonment of the Jews nt the dcsiie 
gf any monk, TJiib seems to lia^e 
been a common pinEtice. 

*• Hist, of Jews, 111 . p. 20G-7. 

■ Villain, nil, c. 14[} 


^ Villani (vii, 14 Tlw* cmniner^ 
cml Floi entine scpi the nun of Ti mice 
m this ill usage nf the Ihiliiin haiiki*rs. 
“ Onde fu mnlto nprpsao, b il' [ilbva 
innnnzi la TPiimD di Frnnch sempri 
and6 abhassaiula/' 
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pluQiler of thsir riches and the monopoly of all the 
internal trade, which had been carried on by their 
exiled countrymen, with the sole liberty no doubt of 
violating with impunity the awful laws against usury. 
Philip even had strength and daring to plunder hia 
TL obiM Under the pretext of a sumptuary 

law, which limited the poasessioii of such 
pompous indulgences to those few who possessed more 
than six thousand livres tournois® of annual revenue, 
he demanded the surrender of all their gold and silver 
plate, it was averred, only for safe custody; but that 
wliich reached the royal treasury only came out in the 
shape of stamped coin. This stamped coin, was greatly 
inferior, in weight and from its alloy, to the current 
money. The King could not deny or dissemble the 
mi[iuity of this transaction ; he excused it from the 
urgent necessities of the kingdom ; promised that the 
treas ary would reimburse the loss; that the royal ex- 
chequer would receive the coin at its nominal value; 
and even promised to pledge the royal domains as 
security. But Philip’s promises in affairs of money 
were but specious evasions.^ 

As an order, the clergy of Prance had not been sub- 
rucierBy direct or special taxation under 

the name of voluntary subsidy; biitPliilip had 
shown on many occasions no pious respect for the goods 
of the Dhurcli ; he had long retained the estates of 
vacant bishopries. Their time could not but come, 
Philip at the begiiiuing of hia reign had struck a fatal 
blow against the clei’gy, of which the clergy itself, not 
then ruled by Boniface, perhaps hardly discerned tha 


* Equal, it 15 calcuUteil, to 72,030 francs, .troMlr much Dipre« 

* Onlonnaiicea ■(](» liois, May, 1205, 
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jearinga even on tliB future inevitable [[HBstiDii of their 
axation by the state. He banished the clergy from the 
^vhole aiministration of the law : expelled them from 
the courts, from that time forth to be the special and 
undisputed domain of their rivals and future foes, the 
civil lawyers. An Ordinance commanded all dukes, 
counts, barons, archbishops, bishops, abbots, chapters, 
who had jurisdiction, to commit the exercise of that 
jurisdiction to baihifs, provosts, and assessors, not eccle- 
siastics. The pretext was specioUB, that if such men 
abused their power, they could be punished for the 
abuse. It was also forbidden to all chapters and monas- 
teries to employ an ecclesiastic as proctor. Another 
Ordinance deprived the clergy of the right of being 
elected as provost, mayor, sheriff (echevin), or municipal 
eouncillDr. Bishops could only sit in the Eoyal Parlia- 
ment by permission of the President/ 

Still up to this time the clergy had not been subjected 
to the common assessments. The first taxa- TwuitiDiiof 
tion, which bore the odious name of the mal- 
tdte (the ill assessed and ill levied), respected tliem.*^ 
It had fallen chiefly, if not exclusively, on the traders. 
But whether emboldened by the success of his rival 
Edward in England, or knowing that, if Edward wielded 
the wealth of the English clei'gy, ho must wield that oi 
Erance, in the now extraordinary impost the impartial 
assessment comprehended ecclesiastics as well as the 
laity. 

Boniface VIII,, with all his ability and sagacity, was 
possessed even to infatuation with the conviction of 
the unlimited, irresistible power of the Papacy. He 
determined, once for all, on the broadest, boldest, most 


■ OrdtnmiincM de. BDia. 1287-1ZB9> 


Sub urn. 1292. 
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aucouteatablB ground to bring to issuB this inevitable 
question ; to sever the property of the Ohurch from all 
secular obligations ; to declare himself the one exclusive 
trustee of all the lands, goods, and properties, held 
throughout ChristendDm by the clergy, by monastic 
bodies, even by the universities: and that, witli out his 
consent, no aid, benevolence, grant, or subsidy could be 
raised on their estates or possessions by any temporal 
sovereign in the world. Such is the full and distinct 
tubHuu sbusb of the famous Bull issued by Boniface 
LaicQs." at the commencement of the second year of 
his Pontificate. The laity, such is the witness of all 
antiquity, have been ever hostile to the clergy: recent 
experience sadly confirms this truth. They are igno- 
rant that over ecclesiastical persons, over ecclesiastical 
property, they have no power whatever. But they have 
dai’ed to exact both from the secular and the regular 
clergy a twentieth, a tenth, half of their revenue,* and 
applied the money to their own secular uses. Some 
base and time-serving prelates liavo been so dastardly 
as to submit to these wicked exactions.” Tlio prohi- 
bition of the Pope was as particular and exj)lieit as 
could be framed in words, “ On no title, on nn plea, 
under no name, was any tax to bo levied on any pro- 
perly of the Dhurch, without the distinct permission of 
the Pope. Every layman of whatever rank, emperor, 
king, prince, duke, or their oflicers, who received fiucli 
mouoy, was at once and absolutely under excommuni- 
cation \ they could only be absolved, under competent 
authority, at the hour of death. Every ecclesiastic who 


1 This seethB aimnd directly at liMwavd I. It woi) Leliwed in England tliat 
the hull was nbtainoil by the iiiflaence of the Etiglieh piimate, llohei t of Wm« 
chela ea, then at Rome. 
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bmitted tD sucli taxation was at once deposecl, and 
capable of holding any beneficB. The UniveraitiBs 
hich should so offend were under interdict.”*^ 

But the Kings of France and England were not so 
iBily appalled into acijuiescBnce in a claim £„gund. 
hicli either smote their Bxcheq[uer with bar- 
mnesa, or reduced them to dependence not only on 
aeir own subjects, but also on the Pope. It gave to 
le Pontiff of Eome the ultimate judgement on war and 
eacB between nations. Edward had gone too far : he 
ad derived too much advantage from the subsidies of 
he clergy to abandon that fruitful sduvcb of revenue. 
.^he year after the levy of one^half of the iucome of the 
lergy, a Parliament met at St. Edmondsbury. rariiAment 
Che laity granted a subsidy; the clergy, 
ileading their inability, as drained by the payment of 
he last year, or emboldened by the presence of the 
Primate Ilobert of Winchelaea, refused all further grant. 
The King allowed time for doliberation, but in the 
naean time with significant precaution ordered locks to 
be placed on all their bams, and that they should be 
sealed with the King’s seal. The Archbishop at once com- 
manded the Bull of Pope Boniface to be road publicly in 
all the cathedral churches of the realm; but the bams 
did not fly open at the bidding of the great Bnchanter. 
The Primate summoned a provincial Synod CDunciut 
or Convocation of the Clergy, to meet in St. 

Paul’s, London. The King sent an order warning the 
Synod against making any constitution which might 
infringe on his prerogative, or which might turn to 
“ the disadvantage of us, our ministers, or any of our 


^ The IjuU CUricia Laicos/’ apud Oupuj, Pieuves, p. 14. In RaynalduBf 
iub ann, 1298, Jauuaiy, and Rymer, li. 706, 
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faithful Bubjects.”™ The majority of the Synod peremp- 
torily refused all grant or cDncesaion. Upon this King 
Edward took the bold yet tenable ground, that those 
who would not contribute to the maintenance of the 
temporal power should not enjoy its protection ; if they 
refused the obligations, they must abandon the rights of 
subjects. The whole clergy of the realm were declared 
by the Chief Justice on the Bench to he in a state of 
outlawry: they had no resort to the King’s justice. 
Nor was this an idle menace. OiBcers were ordered 
to seize the best horses both of the secular and regular 
clergy: if they sought redress, the lawyers were for- 
bidden to plead on their behalf: the King’s courts ’vvorei 
closed against them. They were now in a perilous and 
perplexing condition ; they must either resist the King 
or the Pope. They felt the King’s hand ; the demand 
took the form not merely of a subsidy, but of a fine for 
the contumacious resistance to the King’s authority. 
Yet the terrible anathemas of the Pope’s Bull had hardly 
died away m their cathedrals. There was division 
among tliemselYca. A great part of the clergy leaned 
towards tho more prudent coursB, and empowered the 
Archbishop of York, the Bishops of Durham, Salisbury, 
and Ely to endeavour to effect a compromiso, 
A fifth part of their revenue from estates and 
goods wag sot apart in sdihb sanctuary or privileged 
place, to be draTO fortli when required by the neces- 
eities of the Church or tho kingdom. The Papal 
prohibition was thus, it was thought, olnded: the King, 
remaining judge of the necessity, cared not, provided 
he obtained tho money" The Primate, as though the 

^ Spslman, Concilm, sub ann. 

« HfinfliugfWa, 107, 108. Appendix, 10, 23. Westminster, ai aiui. 

1200. Collier, i. 491, &c, 
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Bhrinn of Thomas a Beckot spoke warniDg ani ennou- 
ragemont (he knew, too, what Pope was on Arciibifjirxp 
the thiDnB)j refusecl all submissiDn, but he 
stood alone, and alone bore the penalty. His whole 
estate was seized to the King’s use* The Archbishop 
had but the barren consolation of declaring the rest 
of the clergy to have incurred the Papal sentence of 
excommunication. He left the Synod with a solemn 
admonition to the other Prelates and clergy lest they 
should imperil their souls by criminal concession. On 
the other hand, the preaching Friars of the Order of 
St. Dominic, usually the unscrupulous assertors of the 
Papal power, appeared in St. Pauhs, and offered pub- 
licly to maintain the doctrine, that in time of war ib 
was lawful for the clergy to contribute to the necessities 
of the sovereign. Notwithstanding the Papal prohi- 
bition, the clergy at length yielded, and granted a 
fourth of their revenue. The Archbishop alone stood 
firm; hut hia lands were in the hands of the King’s 
officers; himself an exile from the court. He retired 
with a single chaplain to a country parsonage, dis- 
charged the humble duties of a priest, and lived on the 
alms of his flock. Lincoln alone followed his conscien- 
tious example; Becket and Errostete had met together. 
But Lincoln had gBiierously officious friends, who bought 
the King’s pardon. 

The war had now broken out; the King was about 
to leave the realm, and to embark for Flanders. The King 
It had been dangerous, if Edward should en- 
counter any of the accidents of war, or be compelled to 
protracted absence, to leave his young son in the midst 
of a hostile clergy, and a people embittered by heavy 
exactions. Edward restored his barony to the Arch- 
bishop, and summoned him to attend a Parliament at 
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Westnimster; the Archbishop stood by the side of the 
young Prince of Wales. The prudent King conde- 
scended to an apologetic tone, he lamented that the 
aggressions of his enemies in Prance and Scotland had 
QompellBi him reluctantly to lay these onerous burthens 
on his subjects. He was about to expose his life to the 
chances of war; if Bod should bless his arms with siic- 
eess, he promised to restore to his people the taxes 
which he had levied : if he should fall, he commended 
liis young son and heir to their loyal love.“ Tho whole 
assembly was moved ; the Archbishop melted into tears. 
Yet these soft emotions by no means blinded them to 
the advantage, offered by the occasion, of wresting from 
the King some further security for their liberties. The 
two charters, the Great Charter, and that of the Forests, 
were confirmed, and with them more specific guarantees 
□htained. All judgements given by the King’s justices 
or ministers of the crown, contraiy to the provisions of 
the charters, were declared null and void.^ The King 
commanded that the charters under his seal should he 
sent to all the cathedral churches iu the realm, to be 
there kept and read in the hearing of the people twice 
Bvcry year. The Archbishops and Prelates at each 
reading were to declare all who violated these gi’cat 
national statutes by word, deed, or counsel, under actual 
sentence of excommunication. The Archbishops Avere 
to compel by distraint or otherwise the suffragan Pre*’ 
lates who should be remiss in the reiteration of the 
grave anathemas.'^ 


* Weatminater, aub aim. 1297. Hb- 
iniiigfordj Knighton. 

P The Acts in Rymar. 

^ The oivU lawyai-s, as Sir Ed- 
ward CoVo, mamtam that tl;e clwgy 


here iicbed under the authoiity ana 
command of the tempoml power. 
High Chui'chmen, like Collier, in- 
aiat that the blahops were con- 
eeiiting tg the meoeui'e ,* that it 
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Thus the clergy of England, abandoning their own 
ground of ecclesiastical immunities, took shelter under 
the liberties of the realm. Of these liberties they 
constituted themselves the guardians ; and so shrouded 
their ewn exemptions under the general right, novr 
acknowledged, that the subject could not be taxed with- 
out his own consent. The Archbishop during the next 
year published an excommunication in which the rights 
of the clergy and of the people were blended with con- 
summate skill. It condemned the King’s officers who 
had seized the goods and imprisoned the persons of the 
clergy [perhaps for the arrears of the subsidy), and at 
the same time all who should have violated the charter. 
It re-asserted the immunity of all the King’s subjects 
from taxation to which they had not given their assent. 
He thus obeyed the royal mandate, aimed a blow at the 
royal power, and asserted the special exemptions of 
the clergy/ 

The famous Bull wbls received in France by the more 
violent and haughty Philip with stiU greater Bajun 
indignation; it struck at once at his pride, 
his power, and his cupidity. Philip, in his imperious 
taxation, had been embarrassed by none of the slow 
forms, the semblance at least of voluntary grant, to 
the observance of which the Grreat Oharter, and now 
usage, had bound the King of England; and which, 
joined with their own peculiar exemptions, made it 
necessary that the contributions of the clergy should be 
voted as an aid, benevolence, or subsidy. Philip, of his 
sole will, had imposed the tax for the second time (the 


WbI aocoL'diDg to docreBS «f seyernl 
piovincial oouncils; that ths penal- 
tiaa on refractory prebtea vreie left 
to the spiritual authority of the 


aichbibliDps. Compare Collier, i. p« 
494. 

* Weetm. sub aim, 1298. CoUki 
1 p 495. Spelmau, Concilia. 
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first was a hniKirBitli of actual property^ now a fiftieth), 
which passed under the detested name of maltote : the 
harshness and extortion of his ofiScers^ who levied this 
charge, increased its unpopularity. At first it had been 
demanded of the merchants, then nf all citizens, last of 
the clergy. But if the wrath of Philip was more vehe- 
ment, his revenge was more cool and deliberate ; it was 
ft retaliation which bore the appearance of moderation, 
but struck the Popedom deep in the most vital and 
sensitive part. If the clergy might not be taxed for th& 
exigencies of France, nor might in any way be tributary 
to the King, France would no longer be tributary to the 
Pope, From aU the kingdoms of Western Christendom 
vast wealth was constantly flowing to Eome; every 
great promotion had to pay its fees, no cause could be 
evoked to Eome without large expenditure in Eome: 
no pilgrim visited the Eternal City unladen with pre- 
cious gifts and offerings ; the Pope claimed and not 
seldom had exercised the power of assessing the clergy, 
not merely for ordinary purposes, but for extraordinary 
exigencies which concernBd the safety or the grandeur 
of the Pontificate. Philip issued an Ordinance,® pro- 
hibiting in the moat rigid anil precise terms the export- 
ation of gold or silver, either in ingots or in plate, of 
precious atones, of provisions, arms, horses, or munitions- 
of war, of any article, indeed, of current value, withoui 
special permission sealed and delivered by the crown.^ 


• I'liia edict, pnsaed hy the King in 
rarliament, had been praueded and was 
occompbuiled by aQatKi!r> prohibiting 
iho eutiance of all foreign merchants 
into the realm, under the strange pica 
that the mtanuil trade of the countiy 
was oarided on with suffidsnt activity 
hy the natives of France, So well 


indeed had Philip been served hy hla 
agents in Kome, that these prohibitory 
edicts almoet, if not anticipated 
the foitnal publication of the Papal 
bull in Fi'ance, 

‘ The edict, Aug, 17, 1295. Sis- 
mondi hns mistaken the repuhlicatlou 
of tha hull '' ClfiriDbi Laiooi,'' Aug. la 
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Thus, at OIL0 blow, Borne was deprived of all her 
supplies from Brance. The other Edict, which pro- 
hibited foreign trading in the land, proscribed the 
agents, the banters, who transmitted in other ways 
the Papal revenues to Borne. Boniface had gone too 
far : but it was neither in his character, his station, nor 
in the interest of the hierarchy, to retract. Yet, he was 
still true to the old Gruelfic policy, close alliance with 
France. He had espoused the cause of the French 
honse of Anjou in Naples with ardour. As Pope, he 
no doubt contemplated with admiration that model of a 
Christian King, whom he was called upon by the almost 
adoring voice of Christ eniom to canonise, Saint Louis. 
The Empire, though now abased, might rally again, and 
rSBume its hostility ; the Colonnas were not yet crushed; 
Ghibellinism not absolutely under his feet. He had, 
indeed, under the lofty character which he assumed of 
arbiter of the world, as the Supreme PontifF, to whom 
lay resort against all Christian vassals as well as Sove- 
reigns, received the appeal of the Count of Flanders 
against his liege Lord, Philip of France. Philip, jealous 
of the design of the Count of Flanders to many his 
daughter to the heir of England, had summoned tha 
Oouiit and Countess with their daughter to Paris. They 
had been treacherously seized; the Count and Countess 
had escaped, or had been dismissed, but the daughter 
was kept as a hostage in the power of Philip, who bred 
her up with his own family. The Count of Flanders 
complained to the Pope of this injustice. The Pope 
had sent his Legate, the Bishop of Meaux, to demand 


In Franoe, for the original promulga- 
tion in January [Hist, des Fmn^ia, 
Tin. 51 B), Raynollus and Dupuy 
plnoe it in Jnnuiiry. It was known 


in England early in the year. The 
Pope i-efers to it in his answer, ns 
the cause of the Eing^s hostile ordi- 
nancD. 
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her liberation. The only answer was a lofty rebuke to 
the Pope for presuming to intermeddle with temporal 
affairs beyond his jurisdiDtion." 

Under these conflicting circjumstances, Boniface issued 
his second Manifesto, Never was promulgated by the 
Papal court a Bull at once so inflexibly imperious, yet: 
so bland; so disguising the haughtiness, the arrogance 
of a master, under the smooth and gentle language of 
a parent; so manifestly anxious to conciliate, yet so 
almost contemptuously offensive. Drimination, expos- 
tulation, menace, flattery, explanation bordering on 
apology, almost on concession, display the Pope as the 
proudest of mankind, yet for a moment conscious that 
he is addressing a monarch as proud as himself; de- 
termined to assert to the uttermost his immeasurable 
superiority, and yet modifying, tempering his demands : 
as the head of the Gruelfs, reluctant to alienate the pro- 
tector of the Gnelfic interest. And he is still the head 
of the great Sacerdotal caste, determined to maintain 
that caste in its inviolahle sanctity and power, and to 
yield up no letter of the pretensions of his haughtiest 
ancestors. All the acts of Kings, as moral acts, were 
under the immediate, indefeasible jurisdiction of the 
The Ball Pope. The Church, by the ineffable love of 
SBpt,ia9c apouac, Christ, has received the dowry 
of many precious gifts, especially that gi-eat gift of 
liberty. Who shall presume against Grod and the Lord 
to infringe her liberty, and not be beaten down by the 
hammer of supreme power to dust and ashes ? My 
son I turn not away thine cars from the voice of thy 
father ; his parental language flows from the tenderness 
of his heart, though with some of the hittemess of post 
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injiiriBS.” The Pope throirs the whole blame on the 
King’s evil cDimsellDrs. " Let him not permit them to 
change the throne of his glory into a seat of pestilence/* 
The King’s Ordinance to forbid foreigners all traffic 
in the landj is not less impolitic than unjust. His sub- 
jects are oppressed with intolerable burthens; already 
their alienated loyalty has begun to decay, it will soon 
be altogether estranged; it is a giievous loss for a King 
to forfeit the love of his subjects.” The Pope will not 
believe that the general prohibition against all persons 
quitting the realm, or exporting money or goods, can 
he intended to apply to ecclesiastics; this would bo 
worse thau impolitic, it would be insane. "Neither 
thou nor any secular prince hast the power to do this ; 
by the very prohibition is incurred a sentence of excom- 
munication.” The Pope reminds the King of the intense 
anxiety with which he has devoted long days and sleep- 
less nights to his interests; how he has laboured to 
preserve peace, sent his Cardinals to mediate. "Is this 
the return for the inestimable favours shown by the 
Church to you and your ancestors?” From the appeal 
to Philip’s gratitude lie passes to an appeal to Philip's 
fears, "Lift up your eyes and look around : the pow- 
erful Kings of the Eoinaus, of England, of Spain ore in 
league against you. Is this a time to add^he Holy See 
to your enemies? Let not your insolent couneollors 
drive you to this fatal precipice 1 Dali to mind the 
goodness of the Holy See, which you may thus compel 
to abandon you without succour. Call to mind the 
canonisation of your ancestor, Louis, whose miracles the 
Holy Bee has examined with assiduous care. Instead 
of securing, like him, her love, deserve not her indigna- 
tion, What is the cause of all this? Our Constitution 
in defence of ecclesiastical liberty? That Constitution 
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assBrted only ths principles maintained by Popes and 
Councils; it aided the awful penalties of excommuni- 
catioHj becansB men are more affected by the dread of 
punishment than by tha Idvb of virtua. Nor did wre hy 
that Constitution precis aly ordain that the Prelates and 
clergy were not to contribute to the necessities of the 
King: but we declared that tliis was not to be done 
without our special permission^ bearing in mind the 
insupportable exactions sometimes wrung from eccle-- 
siastics by the King’s officers under his authority. Not 
only do all divine and human laws, even judgements, 
attest the abuse of such authority, but the authority 
itself is absolutely interdicted; and this we have inti- 
mated for the perpetual memory of the truth. If you 
object that such permission has been petitioned for from 
the Holy See, and the petition has not been granted,” 
if the realm were in danger, urgent and admitted, the 
Pope pledges himself to permit not only the levying 
of taxes, “but the crosses of gold and silver, even the 
consecrated vessols and furniture of the churches should 
be sacrificed, before a kingdom, so dear to the Apostolic 
Hee, should be exposed to peril.” “ The Constitution 
did not absolutely prohibit the King from exercising 
his rights over ecclesiastics who held fiefs of the crown, 
according to the laws and usages of the realm ; but for 
himself, Boniface was prepared to lay down all, even his 
life, in defence of the liberties and immunities of the 
Dliurch against all nsuipers whatsoever,” He charged 
the whole guilt of the war on the King of Prance ; it 
arose from his unjust occupation of Burgundy, an un- 
doubted fief of the Empire, and of Grascony, the inherit^ 
anee of Edward of England, as Duke of Gluienne. Oil 
the evils of war he enlarged : peril to the souls of men, 
the slaughter, the bottomless gulf of expendituroi the 
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damagB, ariging from tlia usurpations suggested by his 
evil CDunsellors. Those wrongs against the Xings of 
the Eomans and of England were sins, therefore, un- 
doubtedly under the jurisdiction of the Pope;* in such 
aggressions the Pope had full power of judgement. It 
was shameful for Philip to refuse the mediation, which 
had been aecepted by the Xing of the Eomans and the 
King of England. The Pope would not proceed at once 
to the last extremity; he would first attempt the ways 
of remDUstrance and gentleness; and for this end he 
had sent the Bishop of Viviers to explain more fully 
his determination,^ 

The Xing of France promulgated an answer, full, not 
too long, but in language well considered, and Answer «f 
of singular force and strength. This document 
showed the progress of the human mind, and manifestly 
divulged the new power, tliat of the civil lawyers, whose 
style and phrases appear throughout. It began with 
the hold historic asseilion, not only of the superior an- 
tiquity of the temporal to the spiritual power xn Europe ; 
but that before there were ecclesiastics in the world the 
Kings of France had the supreme guardianship Dfthe 
realm, with full authority to enact all such ordinances 
as might be for the public Aveal. The Xing, thereforej 
had prohibited the exportation of arms, provisions, and 
other things whidh might be turned to the advantage of 
his enemies/’ But ibis prohibition was not absolute [he 
turned the Pope’s evasions on the Pope), it required 
for such expo^ation the special licence of ' the Xing. 
Such licence would not liave been refused to ecclesi- 
astics, if they gave assurance that what they exported was 


» >«Dimiq[ue in mw super lis pecGotre te oasarunt, lia hoc judicium ad Ssi^aui 
eandeni non duhium portmen.’* > Tha dMument in Dnpur, 
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their own property, and could not be applied to the 
damage of the realm.” The King glanced with covert 
sarcasm at the partiality of the Pope, That othei 
most dear son of the Dhurch (the King of England) had 
been allowed to seize the goods of the clergy, to im- 
prison the clergy, and yet no eicominnniBation had 
been pronounced against him.” The proclamation pro- 
ceeded daringly to grapple with the vital (jnestion. It 
denied the right of the clergy to the exclnsive appeh 
lation of “the Church.” The laity were as much mem- 
bers of Christ’s mystical body as the clergy. The clergy 
had no special hberty ; this was an nsurpation on the 
common rights of all the faithful. The liberty which 
Christ had obtained belonged to the layman as wbU as 
to the ecclesiastic. “Did Christ die and rise again 
for the clergy alone?” There were, indeed, peculiat 
liberties, according to the Statutes of the Eoman Pon- 
tiffs, but these Imd been granted or permitted by the 
Roman Emperors. “ Such liberties, so granted or per- 
mitted, cannot take away the rights of Kings to provide,, 
with the advice of their Parliament, all things necessary 
for the defence of the realm, according to the eternal 
mle: Render unto Caesar the things that arue Deesar’s. 
All alike, clerks and laymen, nobles and subjects, are 
bound to the common defence. Such charges are not 
to be called exactions, extortions, burthens. They are 
subsidies to the Sovereign for the general protection. 
The property of the Church m time of war is exposed 
to more than ordinary dangers. To refuse to contribute 
to the exigencies of the war, is to refuse due payment 
to your protectors.” 

“ What wise and intelligent man is not in utter amaze- 
ment when he hears the Yicar of Christ prohibiting and 
fulminating his anathema against contributions for the 
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defence of the realm, according to a fair eqnol rate, for 
the defence of the clergy themselves ? They may give 
to stage-players ; they have full and unbounded licence 
to lavish any expenditure, to the neglect of their 
churches, on their dress, their horses, their assemhlies, 
their hanqueta, and all other secular pomps and plea- 
sures. What sane men would forbid, under the sen- 
tence of anathema, that the clergy, crammed, fattened, 
swollen hy the devotion of Princes, should assist the 
same Princes by aids and subsidies against the perse- 
cutions of their foes ? Have they not the discernment 
to see that this inhibition, this refusal is little less than 
high treason, condemned by the laws of God and man? 
It is aiding and abettmg the King’s enemies, it is 
treachery to the defenders of the common weal. We, 
like our forefathers, haye ever paid due reverence to 
Groi, to his Datholic Church, and his ministers, but we 
fear not the unjust and immeasuTahla threats of men,” 
He proceeds to justify the war. “ The King of England 
had refused allegiance for his fiefs held of the crown of 
France. Ample satisfaction, and fair terms of peace, 
had been offered to the King of the Eoinans.” The 
county of Burgundy the King of France held by right 
of conq^uest in open war, after defiance and proclama- 
tion of hostilitiBS by the King of the Homans himself. 
^‘We therefore ought no longer to he provoked hy 
insults, but, as dutiful sons of the Church, to be looked 
upon with favour, and consoled in our dangers and 
distresses”* 

The Pope thought it not prudent to contest these 
broad and hold principles of temporal supremacy; he 
was now involved in the intarnacine strife with the Do-, 
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iDiinag. An address in a milder tone, in which protesta- 

fpi, 1,^ tiona of regard and eateBin predomiiiated over 
the few lingering words of menace, dedared 
that a more harsh, strict, and rigorous meaning than he 
had designed had been attributed by the malignity and 
cunning of evil counsellors to the Papal Bull. The 
Cardinal Legates, however, were commanded to raise 
all monies due to the Pope ; and if the King’s oiBcers 
should interfere with their transmission, they were 
without hesitation or delay to pronounce sentence o( 
Cnndiic2t Df excommunication against those officers,* The 
Pop0 foTiui himself deserted in Fraaice by his 
natural allies. Tn the Gallican Church, either national 
pride triumphed over the hierarchical spirit, or the 
clergy feared the King more than the Pope, The Arch- 
bishop of Rheima, with nothing of the stubborn boldness 
of Bechet, or even the passive courage of Robert of 
Winchdsea, sent a strong though humble address to 
the Pope, expressing profound gratitude for his care of 
the ecclesiastical liberties, but acknowledging their 
obligations, both as feudatories of the King and as 
subjects, and their duty, in -self-defence, to contribute 
to the public service they deprecated the Pope’s pro- 
ceedings as disturbing the peace which happily pre- 
vailed between the Dhurch of France and the Ring and 
Parliament of France,** 

I'or once the haughty Boniface listened to the admo- 
maencaoi Bitions of prudeucB. The King of France, by 
Bonifiica. suspending for a time the operations of his 
hostile ordinance, gave the Pope an opportunity of 
withdrawing with lees loss of dignity from his dangercus 
position. Another Bull appeared. “The author,” it 


Dupuy, Ftfb, 3. 
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declared, " of every law is tke sole interpreter of that 
law and the interpretation which it now pleased Pope 
Boniface to give to his famous Bull, virtually abrogated 
it as regarded the kingdom of France. The King had 
full right to command the service of all his feudatories, 
whether holding secular or ecclesiastical hefs: aids, 
benevolences, or loans might be granted, provided there 
was no exaction, only a friendly and gentle reijuisition 
from the King’s courts. If the realm was in danger, 
eq[ual taxes might be assessed on all alike; it was left 
to the conscience of the King, if of full age, during 
the King’s nonage to the prelates, princes, dukes, and 
counts of the realm, to decide when the state was in 
danger,® 

The successes of Philip the Fair in negotiation as 
well as in war, no doubt, if they did not awa Thaww. 
the Pope, showed the danger as well as the 
impolicy of alienating the old true ally of the Pope- 
dom, now rising to increased power and influence. For 
his dictatorial injunctions to make peace had beeu 
utterly disregarded by all parties ; the truce, which he 
had ordered for two years, had not been observed for as 
many months. 

It was a powerful league which had been organised 
by the lavish subsidies of Kngland. It comprehended 
the King of the Epmans, Guy Dampierre, Count of 
Flanders, who hoped to compel the King of France to 
relsase his daughter, the Douut of Bar, the Duke of 
Brabant, the Counts of Hainault and Gueldres, the 
Bishops of Liege and Utrecht, the Archbishop of 
Cologne. The Counts of Auxerre, Montbelliard, and 
other nobles of that province engaged, on the receipt of 
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thirty thousand livrPiSj to make a revolt in Burgundy. 
The more remote Dounta of Savoy and G-randson WBra 
pledged to encourage and maintain this revolt, So 
utterly and almost contumoliously were the pacific 
views of the Pope disregarded in all quarters. But 
in the mean time Philip had won over the Duke of 
Bretague from the English league. In all parts his 
subsidies counteracted those of England; subsidies on 
both aides largely drawn from the ecdesiastical reve- 
nues. He had enteicd Planders. Dliarles of Valois 
had inflicted a severe defeat on the rebels, so the 
Elemings in the army of the Count Dampierre were 
called. The rich manufacturing cities, indignant at 
former attempts of their liege Lord, the Count of 
Planders, to infringe their privileges, opened their 
gates to Philip as their Suzerain. The Count in 
vain attempted to retrace his steps ; they would not 
trust him, and were at least indifferent to their change 
of masters. 

Edward had at length disembarked to the relief of 
liis overwhelmed ally.* But the forces of the King of 
England were unequal to the contest. The war in de- 
fence of his foreign dominions had been unpopular in 
England. The English nobles, become more inflexibly 
insular in their feelings, had more than once refused to 
follow their monarch for the defence or reconquest of 
Gascony, In small numbers and with reluctance they 
had accompanied him to the Flemish shores. Edward^s 
own military skill and vigour seemed to have deserted 
him: he was forced to abandon Bruges, which opened 
its gates to the conqueror, Ghent was hardly safe-® 


* He embarked at WindKeleea, Atig. 22 ; landed at Siuye, 27, 12D7. Bymer. 

* The war in the Kngli^ and Fiendi hiatorians ; plainly and briefly in Ibipm. 
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Those uimsual efforts had exhausted the resources of 
both kingdoms. The means of prosecuting the war 
could only be wrung by force from murmuring and re- 
fractory subjects, the clergy as well as the laity. There 
was a limit not only to the endurance, but to the possi- 
bility of raising new taxes, and that limit had been 
reached both in England and Erance. 

At the close of the year the Kings consented to a 
short truce. News from England, during the 
suspension of arms, disconcerted the plans of 
Edward for the reorganisation in greater strength and 
activity of his wide-spread league. All Scotland was in 
revolt. Wallace, from a wild adventurer, at the head 
of a loose band of moss-troopers, had assumed, in a Par- 
liament at Perth, the title of guardian of the realm and 
general of the armies of Scotland. Warenne, Earl of 
Surrey, Edward’s Lieutenant, had been reduced to act 
on the defensive. The Scots were ravaging Dumberland 
and Westmoreland. 

Boniface found these two haughty monarchs, who had 
so short a time before contemptuously spumed his medi- 
ation, one of them, if not imploring, making direct over- 
tures in the most submissive terms for his interposition ; 
the other accepting it with undisguised satisfaction* 
Edward despatched his ambassadors to Borne, the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, the Bishop of Durham, the Count of 
Savoy, Sir Otho Gbrandison, Sir Hugh de Vere (the 
Bishop of Winchester was then at Borne), to request 
the arbitration of his Holiness.^ The King of France 
was not averse to peace. He had gained fame, terri- 
tory, power, and vengeance against some of his more 
dangerous and disaffected vassals. The Pope had aL 


^ Nbw Rymer, p. 809. See the Sulimi^io Spedalu, p, 30J, 
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leaily, by abrogating or mitigating hia obnoxious Bull 
as regarded FrancBj by tlie solemn acit of tbs eanoniaa- 
tion of St. Louis, shown his disposition to return to the 
old Papal policy, close alliance with France. Philip 
acceded to the arbitration not of the Pope [for both 
monarcha endeavoured to save their honour and the in- 
Boniroce dependence of their realms, and to preclude a 
arbiter. dangerous precedent), but of Boniface in his 
private character-'^ Benedetto Baetani was the ap- 
pointed arbiter. This subtle distinction Boniface was 
wise enough to permit and to despise : the world saw 
the two great Kings at his feet, awaiting his award, and 
in that award the full virtual recognition of the Papal 
arbitration. The contested territories could be bbijubs- 
tered, as they were for a time, only into the hands of 
the Pope’s officers, not those of Benedetto Baetani. 

The extraordinary despatch with which this important 
treaty was framed, the eqnity of its provisions. 

tub treaty. ^ -i J 

the unreserved, it on one side angry and re- 
luctant, assent of the contending partiBS,*^ could not hut 
raise the general opinion of the Papal authority. Bro 
long the King of Prance had acquiesced in the decree.' 
The treaty seemed to aim at the establishment of lasting 
peace between the two rival powers by a double mar- 


> As regards Fmnce, this Bondition 
may appear the subtle and provident 
inventioiL of the lawyers. They would 
not ndmib, even in tomns, that supc- 
1 iority which the See of Homo groundin] 
on precedents as feudal lord of England, 
Scotland, Sicily, Arragon, Hungary; nor 
even that more vague eupcrioriby over 
the King of Gennany, as King of the 
UottiaiiB and claimant of the empire. 

^ The Bgreemanb was signed at Rome, 
June 14, 1298, The inBtammsnb In 


Hymnr is dated June 27. The tone □/ 
the King of Engliuid is far mure sub- 
missive thim that of the King of Fiance. 
Compare the two documents in Bymer. 
The nobles of Burgundy, the aUica of 
Edward, MonthaUiaid, D* Allay, Mont- 
fnucon, sent amhasaalors to repreaent 
them in the treaty. The Count of 
Flfuidera and Edwnid's other conti- 
nental allies acceded to the arhibratioii 
of Benedetto Gnelani. 

I See p, 101. 
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riage between the hDuaes, that of Eiward himself with 
Margaret the sister, of the younger Edward with Isa- 
bella, daughter of the King of France.^ But so com- 
pletely was the Pope inseparable from Benedetto 
Gaetani, that the penalty imposed, in case either 
monarch should not fulfil the terms of these marriage 
contracts, was an Interdict to be laid on their terri- 
tories. Bestitution was to be made on either side of all 
lands, YBBsels, merchandise, or goods, still subsisting; 
compensation according to the same arbitration fo’* 
those destroyed or damaged during the war. Edward 
was to receive back, if not wholly, in great part, 
his fiefs in France, on condition of homage and 
fealty to his liege Lord ; and the Pope became security 
against his future rebellion. In the mean time till the 
boundaries could be settlsd, and all q[uestiDHB of juris- 
diction brought to issue, those territoriBS were to be 
surrendered to the Pope’s officers, to be held by the 
Pope until the final termination of all differences. The 
arbitration of Benedetto Gaetani was pronounced in 
full Synod at Borne in the presence of the Cardinals, 
the Apostolic Notaries, and all the functionaries of the 
Papal Court. According to the terms of the arbitra* 
tion, the bishop of Yicenza took possession in the Pope’s 
name of tho province of Guienne. 

This was not the only quarrel in which the Pope was 
invited to take the part of arbiter. The insurgent Scots 
had recourse to the protection of the Papal See against 
the tyrannous usurpation of Eiward* Their claim to 
this protection rested not on the general function and 


k The Pope annuli sd aU the cn^gameni'], obligati ona, and oatlia finteicd iuU 
by Edward to mairy hia aon to the daughter of the Count d1' IHandei-^ — Uyuuar 
p. Xd8. 
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duty of ths Hsai of tho Christiau Churcli to inteiposB 
his good offices in defence of the oppressed, for the 
maintBnaiLDe of justice, and the preservation of Chris- 
tian peace. They appealed to the Pope aa their 
acknowledged liege Lord. Scotland, they said, waa a 
fief of the Uhnrcli of Borne, and had a right to 
demand aid against the invader not only of their 
liberties, but of the Pope’s rights. The origin of this 
claim ia obscure, but it was not now heard for the first 
time. Nor did it seem to rest on the vague and 
general pretensions of the Pope to the sovereignty over 
all islands."' 

Already, before this appeal had been publicly re- 
ceived at Borne, Boniface, in the character which he 
assumed of Pacificator of Ohriatendom, and on the 
strength of the treaty concluded under his arbitration 
between Prance and England^ had admonished Bang 
Edward not to prosecute the war against the ‘Scots, 
Edward took no notice of this admonition. His first 
campaign at the head of the knighthood of England had 
ended with the total defeat of Wallace, who became 
again a wandering and almost solitary adventurer. But 
though he could vanquish, the King of England could 
not koep possession of the poor territory; and at the close 
of the campaign most of his forces dispersed and returned 
to their English homes. A new government had been 
formed. William Lamberton, Bishop of St. Andrew's, 
Robert Bruce, and John Domyii proclaimed themflelves 


* CompirQ Lingard's note, ydI. iii. 
0, 3, in which he clearly shews that ib 
had been ASBertad on mora than one 
nccosini. In ihd MS., 3 , M., appeare 
tthia ihignW ground for the title: 
^^Preeteiea noeae poteat Regia Celai- 


tudo, ^ualiter regnujn Ipaniti per beatl 
Andrefio Apostoli Tsnerandaa reUiiniM, 
non Bine BiipBrni Lei done, accinlsltum 
eb BonTetBum extitit ad fidoi CathoRn^ 
unitatem."— Vol. xlr« p. 63, June 
12dO. 
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a KegBUcy in the name of John Baliol, who, though in 
an Engli^ prison, Avas still held to be ths rightful bdyb- 
reign. Edward's marriage with Margaret of Erance, 
the time necessary to reorganise his army, the refiisal 
of the English barons to invade Scotland during the 
winter, gave the Eegency so much leisure to recover 
their strength, that they ventured to lay siege to the 
castle of Stirling. But their main hope was in the in- 
tervention of the Pope; and the Pope appeared to take 
up their cause with a vigour, as it were, flushed by 
the recent submission of Edward. His Bull jnnea?. 
addressed to the King of England spoke almost 
the words of the Ambassador of Scotland, It declared 
that the kingdom of Scotland had belonged in full rigl t 
to the Dhurch of Eome : that it neither was nor ever 
had been a fief of the King of England, or of his an- 
cestors. It discussed and disdainfully threw aside all 
the pretensions of feudal suzerainty adduced by the 
King of England. It commanded him instantly to re- 
lease the Bishop of Glasgow, the Bishop of Sodor, and 
other Scottish ecclesiastics whom he kept in prison ; to 
surrender the castles, and still more the monasteries 
and religious houses, which he presumed to hold to 
their damage, in some places to their utter min, in the 
realm of Scotlaud; to send his Ambassadors within six 
months to Rome to receive the Pope’s determination 
on all differences between himself and the kingdom ot 
Scotland. 

Edward was compelled for a time to dissemble his 
indignation at this imperious summons. The Bull, to 
ensure its service upon the King, had been committed 
to Winchelsea, Archbishop of Canterbury. The Primate 
was commanded, in virtue of his obedience to the Pope, 
without delay to present this mandate to the King, and 
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use all bis autbnrity tp indiicB the King io immediate 
and unreserved compliance." 

At this time all civil and religima affairs were sus- 
pended; all thoughts swallowed up, by the gi eat reli- 
gious movement which, at the close of the century, 
began in Italy and rapidly drew all Western Chris- 
tendom Within iU whirlpool, a vast peaceful Dinisade, 
to Eome not to Jerusalem, by which the spiritual 
advantages of that remote and armed and perilous 
pilgrimage were to be attained at much less cost, 
exertion, and danger. To the calm and philosophic 
mind the termination of a centenary period in the his- 
tory of man is an epoch which cannot be contemplated 
without awe and seriousness; in those ages awe and 
seriousness were inseparable from profound, if passionate 
and unreasoning rebgion. It is impossible to determine 
whether a skilful impulse from Eome and from the 
clergy first londled this access of fervent devotion. At 
this period, when Christendom was either seized or 
inspired with this paroxysm of faith, Palestine was irre- 
coverably lost : the unbelievers were in undisturbed pos- 
aession of the sepulchre of Christ. But the tombs of 
the Apostles, of Peter and of Paul, next to that of the 
Eedeeraor, the moat sacred, and hallowed by their 


■ Thei'Q IB great difliuiilty about 
tha datna In this aCair. TIiq bull and 
Uie letter to Wiuchelaca ai e datcNl Juno, 
1296. The Failiamsiit of Lincglu -was 
feumminutd Sept. 27, 1300 ; mat in 
1301. Lingard auppouas that tba bull , 
which was only delivarcd by Winuhel- 
Boa io tbs King in Aug, 1300, hod 
bnau withheld by eome unazimniahU 
delay from reaching Winchelsea till 
towards June 1300. Wo might per- 


haps suppose that tho jubilee, lu its 
prppamtiDiiH, and iii the necessary 
nrmngcmeuts, absorbed nil the time of 
the Koniau cunrt, and altogether pre- 
occupying tho public mindi superseded 
all □ther business. But, from the 
haughty tone and almost menaco of 
the Pnppd letters to Winchelsoa (MS., 
B, M.), there seems to hava been some 
timid reluctance or delay on the part 
of the piiomte. 
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venerable and unquestiDnei reliques, were accessible to 
all the West. The plenary Indulgences, which had 
been bd lavishly bestowed in the early period of the 
Crusades, and might, even in the decay of the Crusading 
passion, be obtained by the desperate and world-weary 
votary, were not now coveted with less ardour. Would 
the Church withhold on more easy terms those precious 
and consolatory privileges for which the world was 
content to pay by such prodigal oblations, and which 
were thus the source of inexhaustible power and wealth 
to the clergy? Christendom was now almost at peace ; 
the Pope’s treaty had been reapectei by France and 
England, and by their respective allies, Grennany 
reposed imder the doubtful supremacy of Albert of 
Austria. The north of Italy was in outward at least 
and unwonted peace: the induatrions and flourishing 
republics, the commercial and maritime cities were 
overflowing with riches, and ready with their lavish 
tribute. 

Already on the first of January of the great centenary 
year, even before, on the Nativity (1299), the Churches 
of Eome, it might seem, from a natural, spontaueoua, 
uusuggested, and therefore heaven-inspired thought 
(the movement was the stronger because no one knew 
how and where it began), were thronged with thousands 
supplicating, almost imperiously demanding, what they 
had been taught or believed to be the cuatomaiy Indulg- 
ences of the season. The most humbly-religious Pope 
might have rejoiced at that august spectacle of Chris- 
tendom thus crowding to offer its homage on the tombs 
of the Apoatles, acknowledging Eome as the leligious 
centre of the world, and coming under the personal 
benediction of the Eoman Pontiff. The vonorabb imago 
of the successor of St. Peter, thus planted in the hearts 

2 
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of SO many, who would return home not passive slaves 
only but ardent assertors of the Papal BUpremacy» not 
subjects only but worshippers ; the tribute lavished upon 
the altars — ^theae might be but secondary consi derations. 
Ambition, pride, and avarice might stand rebuied before 
nobler, more holy sentiments. Which predominated in 
the heart of Boniface VIII., shall history, written by 
human hand, presume to say? If both or either in- 
truded on his serene contemplation of this triumph of 
the religious element in man, was it the more high and 
generous, or the more low and sordid ? was it haughtiness 
or rapacity? Assuredly the sagacity of Boniface could 
not refuse to discern the immediate, and to foresee the 
remoter consequences of this ceremony: he could not 
close his eyes on the myriads at his feet; he could not 
refuse to hear the amount of the treasures which loaded 
the altars. 

The court of Roina, in its solemn respect for precedent, 
affected to require the sanction of ancient usage for the 
institution of the Holy year. The Mosaic Law offered 
its Jubilee, the tradition of the secular games at Home 
might lurk to this time, at least among tho learned, very 
probably in the habits and customs of the people. The 
Church had never disdained, rather had avowed, the policy 
of turning to her own good ends the old Pagan usages. 
Grave inquiry was instituted. The Cardinal Stefancschi, 
the poet-historian, was employed to search the archives: 
the College of Cardinals was duly consulted. At length 
the Pope himself ascended the pulpit in St. Peter’s. 
The church was splendidly hung with rich tapestries ; it 
was crowded with eager votaries- After his sermon the 

The Bun unfolded the Bull, which proclaimed the 
welcome Indulgences, sealed with the pon-^ 
tifical seal* The Bull was immediatelv promulgated : 
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it asserted the ancient usage of IndulgBnces to all 'who 
^ould make pilgrimage to the tomb of the Chief of 
the Apostles.’* The Pope, in his solicitude for the souls 
of men, by hia plenary power, gave to all 'who luring 
the year should visit once a day the Dhurehea of the 
Apostles, the Bomana for thirty days, strangers for 
fifteen, and should have repented and confessel, full 
absolution of all their sins. 

All Europe was in a phrenay of religious zeaL 
Throughout the year the roads in the re- 
motest parts of Geimany, Hungary, Britain, 
were crowded with pilgrims of all ages, of both sexes. 
A Savoyard above one hundred years old determined to 
see the tombs of the Apostles before he died. There 
were at times two hundred thousand strangers at Rome. 
During the year (no doubt the calculations were loose 
and vague) the city was visited by millions of pilgrims. 
At one time, so vast was the press both within and 
without the walls, that openings were broken for ingress 
and egress. Many people were trampled down, and 
perished by suffocation. The Papal authorities had 
taken the wisest and most effective measures against 
famine for such accumulating multitudes. It 'was a 
year of abundant harvest ; the territories of Borne and 
Naples furnished large supplies. Lodgings were ex* 
orbitantly dear, forage scarce; hut the ordinary food of 
man, bread, meat, wine, and fish, was sold in great 
plenty and at moderate prices. The oblations were 
beyond calculation. It is reported by an eye-witness 
that two priests stood with rakes in their hands sweeping 
the uncounted gold and silver from the altars. Nor 
was this tribute, like offerings or subsidies for Crusades, 
to be devoted to special uses, the accoutrements, provi- 
sions, freight of armies. It was entirely at the free and 
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irresponsible disposal of tlis Fops. Christendom of its 
own accord was heaping at the Pope's feet this extra- 
ordinary custom : ® and Teceiying back the gift of pardon 
and everlasting life. 

But from this great act of amnesty to the whole of 
Christendom were sternly excluded the enemies of 
Boniface — the rebelSj as they were proclaimed, against 
the See of Borne — Frederick of Arragon and the Sici- 
lians, the Colonnas, and all who harboured them. 


** Stefan cfichi, VilLini, Istorle Fiorent. 
viii. 3 b' Ventura. After all, this mo ie 
of collecting does not, with the explana- 
tion of the Cardinal-poet, necessarily 
imply a contribution so Tery emumous. 
The text of Stefiineschi is unfoiiunately 
imperieot. He seems to say that the 
usual annual offerings on the tombs 
of the Apostles amounted to 3D,D[)0 
florins ; this year to 50,D[)0 more, 
chiefly in small coins of nil countries. 
Many were too poor to make any 
ofrering. The Cardinal cgntiasts the 
conduct of tlicse humble votaries with 
that of the kings, who, unlike the 
Three of old, so munificent nt the feet 
of the infant Jesus, weie parsimDnioiis 
Ld their offerings to Jesus nt the right 
Suud of the Father, “ Instead of thle. 


they seize the tithes of the chardies 
bestowed by their generous ancestozs, 
whose glory becomes their ahnms.'^ 
Villnni, himself a pilgrim (did the 
lich Florentines pny handsomely?)^ 
notes the yast wealth gained by the 
Romans as well os by the Churchy 
according to his stiong exprcsslou, 
almost all Clinstendom went. Vil- 
iam drew his historic inspiration from 
his pilgrimagB. His admiration of th& 
great and ancient monuments of Rome^ 
lecoided by Virgil, Sallust, Lucan, 
Titus Livius, Yalerius, and Orcsius, 
hi him, an unworthy disciple, to 
attempt bo wnte history in their style. 
Villani is far from Livy, or eveii 
Sallust; hut he might hold hu owD 
before Valeriun and Urosius. 
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OHAPTEE IX. 

Boniface Till. His Fall. 

This centenary year, illustrated by the splendid festival 
of the Jubilee, and this homage and tribute Bprifaceat 
paid by several milliona of worshippers to the hiapowV 
representative of St. Peter, was the zenith of the fame 
and power of Boniface VlII., perhaps of the Eoman 
Pontificate. So far his immeasurable pretensions, if 
they had encountered resistance, had suffered no humi- 
liating rebuhe. Dhristendom might seem, by its sub- 
mission, as if conspiring to intoxicate all hin ruling 
passions, to tempt his ambition, to swell his pride, to 
glut his rapacity. The Oolonnas, his redoubted enemies, 
were crushed; they were exiles in distant lands; it 
might seem superfluous hatred to confer on them the 
distinction of exclusion from the benefits of the Jubilee, 
Sicily, he might hope, would not long continue her auflljal 
rebellion. Eoger Loria, now on the Angevine side, had 
gained one of his famous victories over the Arragonese 
fleet. Already Bonifaoe had determined in his mind 
that great, though eventually fatal scheme by which 
Charles of Valois, whc in the plains of Elanders had 
gained distinguished repute in arms, should descend the 
Alps as the soldier of the Pope, and terminate at once 
the obstinate war. Sicily reduced, Charles of Valois, 
married to the heiress of the Latin Emperor Baldwin, 
was to win back the imperial throne of Constantinople 
to the dominion of the West, and to its spiritual alia* 
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giance under the Roman Sbq. EonifacB had interposed 
to regulate the successiDn to the crown of Hungary: 
Hungary had received a king at his bidding/ The 
King of the Romans, Albert of Austria, was under hia 
ban as a rebel, and even, as the murderer, so he was 
denounced, of hia sovereign, Adolph of iN’assau. Abso- 
lution for these crimes could only be given by the Pope 
himself, and Albert would doubtless purchase at any 
price that spiritual pardon without which his throne 
trembled under him. The two mighty Kings of Franco 
and England, who once spurned, had now been reduced 
to accept his mediation. He held, as arbiter, the pro- 
vince of Ouienne. Scotland, to escape English rule, 
had declared herself a fief of the Apostolic See. Edward 
had not yet ventured to treat 'with scorn the strange 
demand of implicit submission, in all differences between 
himself and the Scots, to the Papal judgement. The 
embers of that fatal controversy between the King of 
Prance and Boniface, which were hereafter to blaze 
out into such ruinous conflagration, were smouldering 
unregarded, and to all seeming entirely extinguished. 
Philip, the brother of Charles of Valois, might appear 
the dearest and most obedient son of the Church, 

But even at this time, in the depths and cn the 
heights of the Christian world, influences were at -work 
not only about to become fatal to the worldly grandeur 
of Boniface and to his life, but to his fame to the latest 
ages. Boniface was hated with a sincerity and intensity 
of hatred which) if it darkened, cannot be rejected as 
a witness against hia vices, his overweening arrogance, 
hie treachery, hia avidity. 

The Franciscans throughout Christendom, more espe- 


^ Mailiil), Glo0dilQlitfl d«r Magr^xeti, 5 , et 
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dally in Italy, had the strongest hold on the populat 
mini, Their brotherhood was vigorous enough not to 
he weakened by the great internal schism which had 
begun to manifest itself from their foundation.^ But to 
both the factions in this powerful order, up to near this 
time among the vehement and iDassionate teachers of 
the humblest submission to the Papacy, the present 
Pontiff was Bq[ually odious. In all lands the Franciscans 
were followed and embarrassed by the insoluble inter- 
minable question, the possession of property, a question 
hereafter to be even more fiercely agitated. How could 
the Franciscans not yield to the temptation of the wealth 
which, as formerly with other Orders, the devotion of 
mankind now' cast at their feet ? The inveterate feeling 
of the possibility of propitiating the Deity by munificent 
gifts, of atoning for a life of violence and guilt by tbe 
lavish donation or bequest, made it difficult for those 
who held dominion over men’s minds as spiritual coun- 
sellors, to rafusB to accept as stewards, to he the 
receivers, as it were, for G-od, of those oblations, ever 
more frequent and splendid according to the depth and 
energy of the religious impressions which they had 
awakened. From stewards to become owners; from 
dispensers or trustees, and sometimes vendors of lands 
or goods bequeathed to pious uses, in order to distribute 
the proceeds among the poor or on religions edifices, to 
be the lords, and so, as they might fondly delude them- 
selves, the more prudent and economic managers of such 
estates, was hut an easy and unperceived transition. 
Hence, if not from more sordid causes, in defiance of the 
vow of absolute poverty, the primal law of the society, 


^ See hajfk the Buccessioa of Ocmsiala, Elias, Cresccntiue, John of 
UnnaTentum, vol. vi, p. 350. 
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the Franciflcana now TisJ in wealth with the older and 
^esa rigoroua orders.'' Mendicancy, their vital prinriple, 
hadi long ceaaed to he content with the scanty boon of 
hard fare and coarse clothing; it grasped at lands and 
the cost at least of splendid buildings. But the stern 
and inflexible statute of the order stood in their way ; 
the Pope alone could annul that primary disijualifi cation 
te held lands and other property. To abrogate this 
inconvenient rule, to enlai^ge the narrow vow^ had now 
become the aim of the most powerful, and, because most 
powerful, most wealthy Minorites. But Boniface was 
inoxorable. On the Franciscans of England he prac- 
tised a moat unwortliy fraud ; and, bound together astho 
Order was throughout Christendom, such an act would 
produce its effect tlnoughout the whole republic of the 
Minorites. The crafty avarice of the Pope was too much 
for the simple avarice of tho Order. They offered to 
deposit forty thousand ducats with certain bankers, as 
tho prico of the Papal permission to hold lands. The 
Pope appeared to listen favourably till the money was 
in the bankers’ hands. He then discovered that the 
concession was in direct opposition to the fundamental 
laws of tho Order, and to the will of the seraphic 
Francis ; but as they could not hold property, the pro- 
perty in the bankers* hands could not he theirs. He 
absolved tho bankers from thoir obligation to repay tho 
Franciscans, and seized for his proper use the unowned 
treasures. It was a bold and desperate measure, even 
in a Pope, a Pope with the power and authority of 
Boniface, to estrange the loyalty of tho Minorites, dis- 
persed, but in strict union, throughout the world, and 


« WeBtnxiQfiter saya that it was rumoDred tlmt the Statute of l^foitmain w»i 
diiefly nimecl at restrafalnj^ the avidity of the Franeiacaiu. — v, p, 495. 
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now in command not merBly of the popular mind, but 
of the profoundBst theology of the age. 

Sut if the higher Franciscans might thus he disposed 
to taunt the rapacity of Boniface, which had baffled 
their own, and throughout the Order might prevail a 
brooding and unavowed hostility to the intraetable 
Pontiff,' it was worse among the lower Franciscans, 
who had begun to draw off into a separate and inimical 
community. These were already under dark suspicions 
of heresy, and of belief in prophecies (hereafter to be 
more fiilly shown ^), no less hostile to the whole hier- 
archical system than the tenets of the Albigensians, or 
of the followers of Peter Waldo. To them Boniface, 
was, if not the Antichrist, hardly less an object of devout 
abhorrence. To the Fraticelli, CoeleBtine was ever the 
model Pope. The CoBlestinians had either blended with 
the Fraticelli, or were bound to them by the closest 
sympathies. With them, Boniface was still an usurper 
who disgraced the throne which he had obtained 
through lawless craft and violence, by the maintenance 
of an iniquitous, unchristian system, a system im- 
placably irreconcileable with Apostolic poverty, and 
therefore with ApostoHc faith. The Fraticelli, or 
Doelestinians, as has been seen, had their poet; and 
perhaps the rude rhymes of Jacopone da Todi, to the 
tunes and in the rhythm of much of the popular hymn- 
□logy, SoTlnded more' powerfully in the ears of men, 
stirred with no less fire tlie hearts of his simpler 
hearers, than in later days the sublime terzains of 
Dante. Jacopone da Todi was a lawyer; of a gay and 
jovial life. His wife, of exquisite beauty and of noble 


* Wa must Bwuft thB pQntificatu af Jahn XXII. for the faU ievdoptrent of 
tlieir tenets. 
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birth, was deeply religious. During a solemn festival 
in the church, she fell on the pavement from a scaffold. 
Jacopone rushed to loosen her drsss; the dying woman 
struggled with more than feminine modesty ; she was 
found swathed in the coarsest sackcloth. Jacopone at 
once renounced the world, and became a Franciscan 
tertiary ; in the rigour of his aaceticismj in the stern- 
ness of his opinions, a true brother of the most extreme 
of the Fraticelli. We have heard Jacopone admonish 
Coelestine: his rude verse was no less hold against 
Boniface.® 

Boniface pui'Sued the Fraticelli, whose dangerous doc- 
trines his well-informed sagacity could not but follow 
out to their inevitable conclusions/ even if they had 
not yet announced that coming reign of the Holy Spirit 
which was to supersede and sweep away all the hier- 
archy. He could hardly be ignorant of their menacing 
prophecies. He cut off at once this rebellious branch 
from the body of the faithful, and denounced them as 
obstinate irreclaimable heretics.® Jacopone, not without 
cause (he had been the secretary in that league of the 
Oolonnaa and the ecclesiastics of France), became an 
object of persecution; that persecution, as usual, only 
gave him the honour and increasing influence of a 


■ A poem hna diBapprurstl from tho 
Inter editione :*-< 

“ t> Fnpii Bonlfula 
Molto liAl glocato al mondo, 

PenM ohb gtocopdo 
Non to pAtxia porttre.'* 

Thle {b GfennlnB Jacopona, Two stun- 
MB, nUudmg to ills Bceno ot AnAgni, 
leem of a moi'B doubtful liaad.'-^Noto 
to tbo German translation of Osanam 
on the ItflllgiDua Poets of Italf, by 
Dr. Julius, p, 180* 


* Compaio Fen’etus Vlccntiiitia, end 
of HBConil book, chai acker of Bonlibiis. 

B On the Fi'aticelli, Itaynaldus, p. 
C4D. lu tlia bull of Boniface agmoat 
tbem, ho is axtrsmely indignant at 
thflir apoatacy. They aten’ed *‘quod 
tempore interdiotl melius ^uam alb 
tempore sib eladom, at quod propter 
ex(»minunioatfonem dbus non miniu 
sapidua alt tamporalls, nao minus bene 
dormiunt proptorea."— p. 242, 
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martyr ; his verses were hardly less bold^ and were morp 
endeared to the passions, and sunk deeper into the 
hearts of men.^ 

A Pope of a Grhihelline family, an apostate, as he was 
justly or unjustly thought, who had earned Gruelfism to 
an unprecedented height of arrogance, and enforced its 
triumph with remorseless severity, centred of course on 
himself the detestation of all true Ghibellines. He had 
trampled down, but not exterminated, the Colonnas; 
their dispersion, if less dangerous to his power, was 
more dangerous to his fame. Wherever they went they 
spread the most hateful stories of his pride, perfidy, 
cruelty, avarice, so that even now we cannot discri- 
minate darkened truth from baseless calumny. The 
greedy ears of the Grhibellines throughout Italy, of his 
enemiss throughout Christendom, drank in and gave 
further currency to these sinister and rankling an- 
tipathies. 

But the measure by which Boniface hoped almost to 
exterminate Grhibellinism, by placing on the throne of 
Naples a powerful monarch, instead of the feeble re- 
presentative of the old Angevine line, thus wrestiiig 
Sicily for ever firom the house of Arragon, and so 
putting an end to the war, was moat disastrous to his 
peace and to his fame. The invitation of Chari bs of 
Valois to he the soldier> protector, ally of the oiM-iwof 
Pope, ended in revolting half Italy, while it 
had not the slightest effect in mitigating the subsequent 
fatal collision with I'rance, Had Charles of Valois 
never trampled on the liberties of Plorence, Dante 


^ Theie is to ray ear a bitter and 
insulting tone m the two satii es written 
fi Dm liiB prison, in which he seems to 
vipplicntej and at the same time to 


treat the Papal absolution ns indiSeient 
to one so full as he was of hati ed of 
himself and Iots of Christ.— ISatin 
lYii. lii. 
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niiglit nsvBr hays fallen off to Grhibelliiiism ; lie might 
have been silsnt of the fate of BonifacB in hell. Hardly 
had Dhajlea of Valois descended into Italy, when Boni- 
face could not disguise to himself that he had intro- 
duced a master instead of a vassal. The haughty 
frenchman paid as little respectj in his inordinate am- 
bition, to the counsels, admonitions, remonstrances of 
the Pope, as to the liberties of the Italian people, or the 
laws of justice, humanity, or good faith. The summary 
of Charles of Valois* expedition into Italy, the expedi- 
tion of the lieutenant and peacemaker of the Pope, was 
Goutaiued in that sarcastic sentence alluded to above. 
He came to establish peace in Tuscany, and left war * 
he went to Sicily to wage war, and made a disgraceful 
peace.** Through Charles of Valois the Pope became 
an object of execration in Florence, of mistrust and 
hatred throughout ItEily ; the anathematised Frederick 
obtained full possession of Sicily for his life, and as 
much longer as his descendants could hold it* It were 
perhaps hard to determine which of the two brothers 
shook the power, and made the name of Boniface more 
odious to mankind, his friend and ally Charles of Valois, 
or his foe Philip the Fair. 

The arrogant interposition of the Pope in the affairs 
EoffionA of Scotland was rejected, not only by the King 
JfLinSSf English nation. The Parliament 

Aj). 13 D 1 , met at Lincoln. There assembled one hun- 
dred and four of the greatest barons of the realm, 
among the first, Bohun, Earl of Hereford, and Bigod, 
Earl of Norfolk,*^ whose bold opposition had compelled 


1 Soti t^efora, p. 22. 

^ Ib WflA Bjgod who refuRod to 
attend the King os Karl Mai'shal tD 
f'Janddra, tliD everluBting God,*' 


Baid Edward, Sir Earl, you ehnU go 
or hang." * * By ths eTorlosting G od/’ 
answered Bigod, "I will neither go 
nor hntig." 
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the King lo sign the two cliartBrs, with additional 
seeunties for the protection of the subject against the 
power of tha Drown; tliey had j eined with the Arch- 
bishop to resist the exactiona of the King. The Tlni- 
versities sent their most distinguished doctors of civil 
law; the monasteries had been ordered to fuinish all 
doDumenta which could throw light on the controversy. 
The answer to the Pope’s Bull, agreed on after some 
discussion, was signed by all the Nobles. It expressed 
the amazement of the Loris in Parham ent at the 
unheard-of pretensions advanced in the Papal Bull, 
asserted the immemorial supremacy of the TCing of 
England over the King of Scotland in the times of the 
Britons and of the Saxons. Scotland had never paid 
feudal allegiance to the Dhurch. The Kmg of England 
is in no way accountable dr amenable to the jurisdiction 
of the Pope for his rights over the kingdom of Scotland; 
he must not permit those rights to be called in question. 
It would be a disinheritance of the crown of England 
and of the royal dignity, a subversion of the state of 
England, if the Kmg should appear by his proctors or 
ambassadors to plead on those rights in the Court of 
Home; an infringement of the ancient liberties, customs, 
=ind laws of the realm, “to the maintenance of which we 
are bound by a solemn oath, and which by Bod’s grace 
we will maintain to tha utmost of our power, and with 
our whole strength. We neither permit, nor will we 
permit (we have neither the will nor the power to do 
so) our Lord the King, even if lie should so design, to 
comply, or attempt compliance, with demands so un- 
precedented, SD unlawful, so prejudicial, so unheard of. 
Wherefore we humbly and earnestly beseech your 
Holiness to leave our King, a true Catholic, and devo- 
tedly attached to the Church of Borne, in peaceful 
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and undisturbed pessession of all big rights, liberties, 
customs, and laws.” “ 

King Edward, however, to quiet the congcienDB of the 
Pope, not, as he distinctly declared, as submitting to his 
judgement, condescended to mate a full and elaborate 
statement of his title to the homage of Scotland, in a 
document which seemed to presume on the ignorance or 
credulity of hia Holiness as to the history of England 
and of the world, with boldness only equalled by the 
counter-statements of the Scottish Regency. It is a 
singular illustration of the state of human knowledge 
when poetry and history are one, when the mythic and 
historic have the same authority even as to grave legal 
claims, and questions affecting the destinies of nations. 

The origin of the King of England’s supremacy over 
ciainiBor Scotland mounts alrnost to immemorial an* 
EngbutL tiquity. Brute, the Trojan, in the days of Eli 
and Samuel, conquered the island of Albion from the 
Giants. He divided it among his three sons, Locrine, 
Albanact, and Camber. Albanact was slain in battle 
by a foreign invader, Hiimbex'. Locrine avenged his 
death, slew the usurper, who was drowned in the river 
which took his name, anj subjected the realm of 
Albanact (Scotland) to t^at of Britain, Of the two 
BODS of Dunwallo, King of Britain, Belinus and Brennus, 
Belinus received the Mngdom of Britain, Brennus that 
of Scotland, under hia brother, according to the Trojan 
law of primogeniture. King Arthur bestowed the king- 
dom of Scotland on Angusil, who bore Arthur’s sword 
before him in sign of fealty. So, throughout the Saxon 
race, almost every famous King, from Athelatan to 
Edward the Confessor, had either appointed Kings i>i 


^ BTiner, ejated I^eb, 12, 1301, 
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Scotland or recBived homage from them. The Normans 
exercised the same supremacy^ from William the Don- 
queror to King Edward’s father, Henry III. The Hing 
danntlessly relates acts of submission and fealty &om 
all the Scottish Kings. He concludes this long and 
laboured manifesto with the assertion of his full, abso- 
lute, indefeasible title to the kingdom of Scotland, as 
well in right of property as of possession ; and that he 
will neither do any act, nor give any security, which 
will in the least derogate from that right and that pos^ 
session. 

The Pope received this extraordinary statement with 
consummatB solemnity. He handed it over to Answuror 
Baldred Basset, tho Envoy of the Scottish 
Begency. In due time appeared the answer, which, 
with the same grave unsuspiciousness, meets the King 
on his own ground. The Scots had their legend, which 
for this purpose becomes eijually authentic history. 
They deny not Brute or his conquest; but they hold 
their independent descent from Scota, the daughter of 
Pharaoh, King of Egypt, who sojourned at Athena and 
subdued Ireland. Her sons conquered Scotland from 
the degenerate race of Brute. The Saxon supremacy, 
if there were such supremacy, is no precedent for 
Edward, a descendant of Norman kings. No act of 
homage was ever performed to them by any King 
of Scotland, but by WiUiam the Lion^ and that for 
lands held within the kingdom of England, They 
assert the absolute jurisdiction of the court of Borne. 
Edward, did he not mistrust his cause, could not 
decline that just and infallible tribunal- Scotland is, 
and ever has been, an allodial fief, an inalienable 
possession of the Church of Borne. It was contained 
in the universal grant of Constantine the Emperor, 

VOL. VII, H 
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of all islands in thn ocean to the successors of St 
Peter.*' 

But these more reniDte controversiBS were now to be 
Qumreiwiib in the din of that absorbing strife, 

AflnoB. which Christendom gazed in silent amaze- 

ment, the quarrel between the Pope and the King of 
France. Boniface must descend from his tranquil emi- 
nence, as dictator of peace, as arbiter between contend- 
ing Kings, to a long furious altercation of royal Edicts 
and Papal Bulls, in which, if not all respect for the 
Boman See, at least for himself, was thrown aside; in 
which, if not his life, his power and his personal 
liberty were openly menaced; in which on his side 
he threatened to excommunicate, to depose by some 
powerful league the greatest monarch in Europe, and 
was himself summoned to appear before a General 
Council to answer for the most monstrous crimes. The 
strife closed with his seizure in his own palace, and in 
his hastened death. 

As tliis strife with France became more violent, the 
ThBpnpBatid King of England, whom each party would fear 
"tn offend, calmly pursued his plans of security 
thciraiiy and aggiaudiaBment. The rights of the Boman 
See to the fief of Scotland qniotly sunk into oblivion; 
the liberties of the oppressed Scots ceased to awaken 
the sympathies of their spiritual vindicator. The change 
in the views of the Popo was complete ; his inactivity in 
the cause of the Scots grew into indirect support of the 
King of England. In an extant Bull he reproves the 
Archbishop of Glasgow and other Prelates of Scotland, 
for their obstinate maintenance of an unnatural re- 
bellion: he treats them as acting unworthily of their 


* Bysaef, On tlie Scotch plea, compare Fordim, Scot! Chronifion* 
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holy calling, and threatens them mth condign dBnaure 
those very Prelates for whose imprisonment he had con^ 
demnei the King of England.** 

Nor was PhiKp less disposed to abandon the Scottish 
insurgents to their fate, After obtaining for them the 
short truce of Angers, he no longer interposed in their 
behalf. There might almost seem a tacit understanding 
between the Kings. Edward, in like manner, forgot his 
faithful ally the Count of Elanders, who was confined in 
a French prison as a rebellious vassal. He did not insist 
on his liberation, it does not appear that he even re- 
monstrated against this humiliating wrong. 

The [juarrel between Boniface VIIL and Philip the 
Fair is one of the great epochs in the Papal history, 
the turning point after which, for a time at least, the 
Papacy sank with a swift and precipitate descent, and 
from which it never rose again to the same commanding 
height. This quarrel lei rapidly, if not directly anti 
immediately, to that debasing period which has been 
called the ifebylonian captivity of the Popes in Avignon, 
during which they became not much more tlian the 
slaves of the Kings of France. It was the strife of 
the two proudest, hardest, and least conciliatory of men, 
in defence of the two most stubbornly irre con oileahle 
principles which could be brought into collision, with 
everything to exasperate, nothing to avert, to break, 
or to mitigate the shock. 

The causes which led more immediately to this dis- 
astrous discord seem petty and insignificant; hut when 
two violent, ambitious, and unyielding men are opposed, 
each strenuous in the assertion of incompatible claims, 
small causes provoke and irritate the feud, more perhaps 
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than some one great object of conteat. The clergy of 
France had many grievances, complained of many 
usurpations on the part of Philip, hia family, and his 
officers, which were duly brought before the Papal 
court. The Bishop of Laon had been suspended from 
his spiritud functions by the Pope ; he was cited to 
Eome. The King sequestered and took possession of 
the lands and goods as of a vacant See. John, Cardinal 
of S. Cecilia, had devised certain estates which he held 
in France for the endowment of a college for poor clerks 
in Paris. Philip, it is not known on what pica, seized 
the lands, and refused to restore them, though admo- 
lushed by the Pope. Eobert of Artois, the King’s 
brother, claimed against the Bishop part of the city of 
Cambray: he continued to hold it in defiance of the 
Papal censure. The Archbishop of Kheims complained 
that hia estates, sequestered by the King for his own 
USB during the vacancy of the See, had not been fully 
restored to the Archiepiscopate. The Archbishop of 
Narbonne was involved in two disputes, one with the 
Viscount of that city, who claimed to hold hia castle in 
Narbonno of the King, nut of the Archbishop, who had 
received, as was asserted on the other hand, the homage 
and fealty of hia father. A Council was held at Beziers 
on the subject: and an appeal made to Paris. Tho 
Becond fund related to the district of Maguelone, which 
the officers of St, Louis had usurped from the See of 
Karbonne; but on an appeal to Clement IV., it had 
been ceded back to the Church. The offltsers of Philip 
were again in possession of Maguelone. On this subject 
came a strong, but not intemperate remonstrance from 
the Pope, yet in which might be heard the first faint 
murmurs of the brooding storm, Tho Pope naturally 
set before the King tho example of his pious and sainted 
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granJsire Louis. That canonisation is always repre- 
sentsd as an act of condescBnJmg favour, not as a right 
extort 3d by ths unq[uestionBd virtues and acknowledged 
miracles of St. Louis ; and as binding the kingdom of 
France, espscially his descendants on the throne, in an 
irredeemable debt of gratitude to the Holy See. "The 
Pope cannot overlook such aggressions as those of the 
King on the rights of the Archbishop of Narbonne with- 
out incurring the blame of dumb dogs, who dare not 
bark;” he warns the King against the false prophets 
with honeyed lips, the evil connsellDrs, the extent of 
whose fatal influence he already, no doubt, dimly fore- 
saw, the lawyers, on whom the King depended in all his 
acts, whether for the maintenance of his own rights, or 
the usurpation of those of others. 

As yet there was no open breach. No doubt the 
recoUeotion of the former feud rankled in the hearts 
of both. The unmeasured pretensions of the Pope in 
the Bull which exempted the clergy altogether from 
taxation for the state had not been rescinded, only 
mitigated as regarded France. All these smaller 
vexatious acts of rapacity showed that the King was 
actuated by the same spirit, which would proceed to 
any extremity rather than yield this prorogative of 
his crown. 

The dissatisfaction of Philip with the arbitration of 
Boniface between France and England ; his indignation 
that the arbitrement, which had bean referred to Bene- 
detto Graetani,not to Pope Boniface, had been published 
in the form of a Bull; the fury into which the King 
and the nobles were batrayed by the articles concerning 
the Oount of Flanders, rest on no extant contemporary 
authority ; yet are so particular and so characteristic that 
it is difficult to ascribe them to the invention of the 
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FrenDli hiatoriaiia.^ It is said that the Bull, 'which liaJ 
baeu ostentatiously read before a great public assembly 
in the Vatican, was presented to the King of France by 
an English prelate, the Bishop of Durham, as Papal 
Legate for that purpose, as 'well as ambassador of Eng- 
land; that besides the articles of peace between France 
and England, it ordered the King to surrender to the 
Count of Flanders all the cities which he had taken 
during the war, to deliyer up his daughter, ■who had been 
a prisoner in France during two years, and to allow the 
Count of Flanders to marry her according to his own 
choice and also commanded Philip himself to take up 
the Cross for the Holy Laud. The King could not restrain 
his wrath. Count Kobert of Artois seized the insolent 
parchment: ^^Such dishonour shall never fall on the 
kingdom of France.” He threw it into the fire/ Some 
trembled, some highly landed this contempt of the Pope. 


V The hull as publiaheil in Rymer 
contoina no artich rclabing to the 
Count of Flanders ; it is entirely con- 
liucd to the diepute between France 
anil Fiiglnnil, anil the affairs of Gas- 
cony. That article, if tliEve were 
fluch, must have been eepaiate nnil 
(ItHtlnct. The English nmbiisaailoint 
according to another document [New 
Itymer), rcfuseil to entci into the 
negotiation without tha consent of the 
Counts of Flanders end Bnr. Tha two 
counts BubmUbed, like ilm two hinge, 
to the Fapal (U'bUration. 

1 1 have quoted nboTo the bull annul- 
ling the mnrdngc contrast of young Ed- 
ward of England with thia piinceBBjp, 79. 

» Diipny, Meaeray, and Volly relate 
all tbU wltiroub Hesitation. SJamondl 
rejects it altogether. JDupuy refera to 
Tlllani, where time is not a word 
aliout lb, and to the Flemish historian 


Oudegheist, qm [VAichsTesque de 
Rams) “depuis les piesente au Roy 
Philipps 1b Bel, cn la presence de plu- 
sicurs Piincea da Boyaulme, et entre 
autres da Robert Con be d'Artoya, 
loquel s^apparobovant d'une inusltde 
molancliolie et tristesse que Indicia 
flentence avoi b cause an emur d'lceluy, 
Roy Philippe, piliit Icsdictcs bullea dee 
mams de I’ArehiivcsquB, lesquolles 11 
debchira eb jeeta nu feu, disant que tel 
deshonneur n^aviondroib jamaiB H un 
Roy de Fiance, Pont nueuns dee 
Asaiabana la lauhrent grandement, lea 
autres le blasmdrent/* Oudegberst, 
p. 222. It IB singular that there is 
the same obscurity about thB demand 
made, it is sold, by the Eishep of 
Pamlers for tba liberation of tbs Count 
of Flanders.— OUB of the causes which 
exasperated Philip moat violeutly 
against that prelate. 
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It is quits certain that Philip took a step of more 
decided disdain and hostility to the Pope, in cuteriiig 
into an open alliance and connexion by mariiage with 
the excommunicated Albert of Austria. The King of 
the Romans and the King of France met in great pomp 
between Toni and Vauconleurs, on the confines of their 
kingdoms. Blanche, the sister of Philip^ was solemnly 
espoused to Eodolph, son of Albert of Austria. This 
step implied more than mistrust, total disbelief in the 
promises held out by Pope Boniface to Charles of Valois, 
that not merely he should be placed, as the reward of 
his Italian conquests, on the throne of the Eastern 
Empire, but that the Pope would ensure his succession 
to the Empire of the West, held to be vacant by the 
death of Adolph of Nassau, These magnificent hopes 
the Pope had not the power, Philip manifestly believed 
that he had not the will, to accomplish.* Albert of Austria 
was yot under the Papal ban as the murderer of his 
Sovereign, Boniface had exhorted the ecclesiastical 
electors to resist his usurpation, as he esteemGcl it, to 
the utmost. Neither the Archbishops of M'ente nor of 
Cologne were present at the meeting, Albert of Auatria 
communicated this treaty of marriage with the royal 
house of France to the Pope; and no doubt hoped to 
advance at least the recognition of his title as ICing o 
the Romans* Boniface refused to admit the ambassadors 
of the vassal who had slain lus lord, of a Prince who, 
without the Papal sanction, dared to assume the title of 
King of the Romans**^ 

Rumours of more oatentatioua nontemptunuBness were 
widely disseminate i in Transalpine Uhrihtctuloin, and 


• Hiatorm Auatmlto, apud FieliBi*, i. 417, sub ann, 12DD. Itibnita, Cod. 

Diplgm, i, 25. * nayiiaM, hu>i nmi. IIUJI). 
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among the Grhilielliiies of NortliBrii Italy. Boniface 
RumoM had appearsd in warlike attire, and declared 

about Banl- ni. .i n ^ 

face. that mmseli, me successor of St. Peter, was 
the only Csesar, During the Jubilee he had displayed 
himself alternately in the splendid habiliments of the 
Pope and those of the Emperor, with the crown on his 
head, the sceptre in his hand, and the Imperial sandals 
on his feet ; he had two swords borne before him, and 
thus openly assumed the full temporal as well as spi- 
ritual supremacy over mankind. These reports, whether 
grounded on some misunderstanding of acta or words, 
or on the general haughty demeanour of the Pope, 
whether gross exaggeration or absolute invention, were 
no doubt spread by the iiulustrious vindictiveness of the 
Pontiff’s enemies.” It was no augury of peace that 
some of the Colonnas were openly received at the court 
ThQOo- France: Stephen, the nephew of the two 
iDMM. Cardinals (they remamsd at Grenoa), Sciarra, a 
name afterwards more fatal to the Pope, redeemed by the 
liberality of the King from the corsairs who had taken him 
on the high seas. It is fur from improbable that from the 
Colonnas and their partinaiiR, not only such statements as 
tlicsc had their sourer) or thidr blacker colouring, but even 
darker and more heinous charges. These were all seized 
by the lawyers, Peter Flgtte and William of Nogaret. 
Italian revenge, brooding over cruel and unforgiven in- 
juries, degradation, impoverishment, exile; Grhibelline 
hatred, with the discomfiture of ecclesiastical ambition 
in the Churchmen, would be little scrupulous as to the 
weapons which it would employ. Bonifaco, if not the 
victim of his overweGning arrogance, may have beer 
the victim of his own violence and implacability. 


Of one thin^ only’ I am confluent, thnt they ara nnt htni inventioDJ», 
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The unfortunate, if not insulting, choice of his L agate 
at this peculiar crisis piecipitatei the rupture. Instead 
of one of the grave, smooth, distinguished, if inflexible, 
Cardinals of his own. court, Boniface entrusted with this 
difficult mission a man turbulent, intriguing, odious to 
Philip ; with notions of sacerdotal power as stern and 
unbending as his own ; a subject of the iiing of Prance, 
yet in a part of the kingdom in which that subjection 
was recent and doubtful. Bernard Saisset had 
been Abbot of St. Antonine’s in Pamiers, a PamiBra, 
city of Languedoc. The Dounts of Foix had a joint 
jurisdiction with the Abbot over that city and over the 
domains of the convent. But the house of Poix during 
the Albigensian war had lost all its power ; these rights 
passed first to Simon de Montfort, then to the King of 
Prance. But the King of France, Philip the Hardy, 
had rewarded Koger Bernard, Count of Foix, for his 
servicBs in the war of Catalonia, with the grant of oil 
hia rights over Pamiers, except the absolute suzerainty. 
The Abbots resisted the grant, and refused all accom- 
modation, The King commanded the Viscount of 
Bigorre, who held the castle, to put it into the hands 
of the Count of Foix. The Abbot appealed to 
Eome. Eogcr Bernard was excommunicated; 
his lands placed under interdict The Pope erected tho 
city of Pamiers into a Bishopric; Bernard Saisset 
became Bishop, and condescended to racoive a large 
sum from the Count of Foix, with a fixed rent on the 
estates. The Count of Foix did homage at the feet of 
the Bishop. 

^ Such was the man chosen by Boniface as Legate to 
the proud and irascible Philip the Fair. There is no 
record of the special object of his mission or of Mfli 
instructions. It is said that he held the loftiest and 
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most coBtemptuDUS langua^^ cDBcemmg th^ illimitablB 
powor of the Church oybi all temporal snvereigns; 
that his arrogaut demeanour rendered his demands 
still more insulting; that he peremptorily insisted on 
the liberation of the Count of Flanders and his 
daughter. Philip, after the proclamation of his truce 
with England, had again sent a powerful army into 
Flanders: the Count was abandoned by the King of 
England, abandoned by his own subjects. Guy of 
Dampierre [we have before alluded to bis fate) had 
been compelled to surrender with his family, and 
was now a prisoner in France. Philip had the most 
deep-rooted hatred of the Count of Flanders, as a rebel- 
lious vassal, and as one whom he had cruelly injured. 
Some pasBion as profound as this, or his most sensitive 
pride, must have been galled by the Bishop of Pamiors, 
or even Philip the Fair would hardly have been goaded 
to measures of such vindictive violence. Philip was 
surrounded by bis groat lawyers, his Chancellor Peter 
Flotte, his confidential advisers, Enguerrand de Marigny, 
William do Plasiau, and William of Nogaret, honest 
counsallors as far as the advancement of the royal 
power, the indapendenco of the temporal on the spiritual 
sovereignty, and the administration of justice by learned 
and able men, according to fixed principles of law, 
instead of the wild and uncertain judgements of the 
petty feudal lords, lay or ecclesiastic ; dangerous coun- 
sellors, as servile mstruments of royal encroachment, 
oppression, and exaction; everywhere straining the law, 
the old lioman law, in favour of the kingly prerogative, 
beyond its proper despotismp PhiUp, by their advice, 
determined to arraign the Papal Legato, as a subject 
guilty at least of spoken treason- He allowed the 
Bishop to depart, but Saisaet was followed or preceded 
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by a commission sent to Toulouse, tlie Archdeacon of 
Angers and the Vidame of Amiens, to collect 
secret information as to his conduct and lan- 
guage. So soon as the Legate Bishop arrived in liia 
diocese, he found a formidable array of charges prepared 
against him. Tw enty-four witness es had been examined ; 
the Counts of Boix and Comminges, the Bishop of Ton- 
louse, Beziers, and Maguelone, the Abbot of Bt. Pepoul. 
He was accused of simony, of heresy, principally as 
regarded confession.* The Bishop would have lied at 
once to Rome ; but this flight without the leave of the 
King or hia metropolitan had incurred the forfeiture of 
his temporalities. He sent the Abbot of Mas d’Aail 
humbly to entreat permission to retire. But tho King’s 
commissioners were on the w’atch. The Vidame of 
Amisns stood by night at the gates of the Episcopal 
Palace, summoned the Bishop to appear before the 
King, searched all his chambers, set the royal seal on 
all his books, papers, money, plate, on his episcopal 
ornaments. It is even said that hia domestics were put 
to the torture to obtain evidence against him* After 
some delay, the Prelate set out from Toulouse, 
accompanied by the captain of the crossbow- 
men and his troop, the Seneschal of Toulouse, and two 
royal sergeants—oatenaibly to do him honour ; in fact, 
as a guard upon the prisoner* 

The King was holding hia Court-plenary, a Parlia- 
ment of the whole realm at Senlis* The Bishop ^ ^ ^ 
appeared before him, as he sat surrounded by 
the princes, prelates, knights, and ecclBsiastics, Peter 
Flotte, the Keeper of the Seals, rose and ai-raigned tho 


* Dupuy Freiives, p. S26. Theu may Bq read the c Dpaaiiiotu of thi 
wftaeaBv. 
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Bishop as haYrngnttared many contemptuous and trea- 
Sffiua words against the Hmg’s Majesty. He 

saisBet offered to substantiate these grave charges by 
unexceptionable witnesses. Then Bishop Bernard was 
accused of having repeated a prediction of Saint Louis, 
that in the third generation, under a weak prince, the 
kingdom of France would pass for ever from his line 
into that of strangers; of having said that Philip was 
in every way unworthy of the crown ; that he was not 
of the pure race of Charlemagne, hut of a bastard 
branch; that he was no true King, but a handsome 
image, who thought of nothing but being looked upon 
with admiration by the world; that he deserved no 
name but that of issuer of base money that his court 
was treacherous, corrupt, and unbelieving as himself; 
that he had grievously oppressed by tyranny and ex- 
tortion all who spoke the language of Toulouse ; that 
he had no authority over Pamiera, which was neither 
within the realm nor held of the kingdom of France. 
There were other charges of acta, not of words ; secret 
overtures to England ; attempts to alienate the loyalty 
of the Counts of Comminges, and to induce the province 
of Languedoc to revolt, and set up her old independent 
Counts,* The DhanceUor concluded by addressing the 
metropolitan, the Archbishop of Narbonne, summoning 
him in the King’s name to seize and secure the person 
thus accused by the King of leze majosto; if the Arch- 
bishop refused, the King must take liis own course* 
The Archbishop was in the utmost consternation and 
diflSoulty. He dared not absolutely refuse obedience to 
the King. The life of the Bishop was threatened by 
some of the more lawless of the court. He was with* 


t Faux monnajeur. 
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drawBj aa if for protectiDH ; the King’s gnaria slept in 
his chamher. The Archbishop remonstrated against this 
insult towards a spiritual person. The King demandefl 
whether he would he answerable for the safe custody of 
the prisoner. The Archbishop was bound not only by 
awe, but by gratitude to the Pope. One of the causes 
□f the (juarrel between Boniface and the King was the 
zealous assertion of the Archbishop’s rights to the Count- 
ship of Maguelone. Ho consulted the Archbishop of 
Auch and the other bishops. It was agreed that the 
Bishop of Senlis should make over for a certain time 
a portion of his teiritory to the Archbishop. Witliiii 
that ceded territory the Bishop should be kept, but not 
in close custody; his own chamberlain alone was ti> 
sleep in his chamber, but the King might appoint a 
faithful knight to keep guard. Ho was to have his 
chaplains; permission to write to Home, his letters 
being first examined; lest his diocese should suffer 
damage, his seal was to be locked up in a strong chest 
under two keys, of which he retained one. 

King Philip could not commit this bold act of the 
seizure and imprisonment of a bishop, a Papal Nuncio, 
without communicating his proeeedingB to the Popo^ 
This communication was made, either accompanied or 
followed by a solemn embassage. Bat if the Legate 
appointed by the Pope was the most obnoxious ecclesi- 
astic whom he could have chosen, the chief ambassador 
designated by the King, who proceeded to Borne, and 
affronted the Pope by his dauntless language, was the 
Keeper of the Seals, Peter Elotte.“' If the liing and 


■ After careful exomiiiiitioii of the 
eviilenoe, 1 think thcie is hd djubt 
of this miGBien of Peter Flotto, It 
oanuofc he pure juvcntioii. Stio Matt. 


Weetm, \n /oe. Waltiinghnin. Sjhu 
dfiniis, Buh anil. 33 111. hAyoahlk 
ibid. Uaillt't, p. 113, .k:. 
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liis counsellors had desired to show the malice and false- 
hood or gross exaggeration of the treasonable charges 
brought against the Bishop of PamierSj they could not 
have done it more effectually than by the monstrous 
language which they accused him of having used against 
the Pope himself, — ^the Pope, whom he represented as 
Legate or Nuncio at the court of Fiunce, the object 
of his devout reverence as a High Dhurchman, to whom 
he had applied for protection, at whose feet he sought 
for refuge. The Bishop of Pamiers (so averred the 
King of France in a public despatch) -was not only, 
according to the usual charges against all deliniiuent 
prelates, guilty of heresy, simony, and unbelief; of 
having declared the sacrament of penance a human 
invention, fornication not forbidden to the clergy; in 
accumulation of these offences, he had called Boniface 
the Supreme Pontiff, in the hearing of many credible 
witnesses, the devil incarnate ; he had asserted that 
the Pope had impiously canonised St, Louis, who was 
in hell,” No wonder that this man had not hesitated 
to utter the foulest treasons against his temporal sove- 
reign, when he had thus blasphemed against B-od and 
the Church.” ^^All this the iniuisitors had gathered 
from the attestations of bishops, abbots, and religions 
men, as well as counts, knights, and burghers.*' The 
King demanded tlio degradation and the condemnation 
of the Bishop by spiritual censures, and permission to 
make sacrifice to Rod by the hands of justice” 
Peter Flotte is declared, even in the presence of the 
PopOj to have maintained liis unawed intrepidity* To 
the Pope*s absolnte assertion of his superiority over the 
Be[mlar power, the Chancellor replied with saroastio 
signifleance, ^'Tour power in temporal affairs is a powei 
in word, that of the King my master in deed.” 
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Such nsgotiationSs with such a negotiator^ wera not 
likoly to lead to pBace. Bull after Bull came papaiBuiia. 
forth ; several of the earlier onea bore the ^ 
aame date. The first waa addressed to tlio Eang. It 
declared in the strongest terms that the temporal sove- 
reign had no authority whatever over the jjerson of an 
eoelesiastic. ^^The Pope had heard -with deep sorrow 
that the Eing of France had caused the Bishop of 
Pamiera to be brought before him (Boniface trusted 
not against his will),'" and had committed him to the 
custody of the Archbishop of ITarbonne. The Pope 
exhorted, he commanded the King immediately to re- 
lease the prelate, to permit him to proceed to Kome, 
and to restore all his goods and chattels. Unless lie 
did this instantly, he would incur canonical censure for 
laying his profane and sacrilegious hands on a bishop/' 
A second Bull commanded the Archbishop of 
Narbonne to consider the Bishop as under the 
special protection of the Pope; to send him, with all 
the documents produced upon the trial, to Eome ; and 
to inhibit all further proceedings of the King. A 
third Bull annulled the special suspension, as regarded 
France, of the famous Papal statute that clerks should 
make no payments whatever to the laity the King 
was to learn that by his disobedient conduct he liaa 
forfeited all peculiar and distinotive favour from the 
Holy See.” The fourth was even a stronger and moro 
irrevocable act of hostility. This Bull was addressed 
to all the archbishops and prelates, to the cathedral 
chapters, and the doctors of the canon and the civil law. 
It cited them to appear in person, or by their repro* 


* •‘Utinam non invitmn/'— EaynalJ. Ann, 1301, c. xxviii. 

• •* dericia XiniDoo.’' 
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sentativesj at Eoms on the lat November of the ensu^. 

ing year, to take counsel CDncerning all the 

JLtDi l3D2i ■ j n ~ 1 • * 

excesses, crimes, acta oi ms Diene e, iiyuiy, or 
exaction, committei by the King of France or his 
officers against the churchBaj the seeular and regular 
clergy of his kingdom. This was to set himself at the 
head of a league or conspiracy of the whole clergy of 
France against their King, it was a levy in mass of the 
hieraieliy in full revolt. The Pope had already con- 
descendingly informed the King of his intention, and 
entreated him not to be disturbed by these proceedings, 
but to place full relianeo on the equity and indulgence 
of the Supreme Pontiff. 

So closed the first year of this century. Early in the 
ThBiiCBflcr following year was published, or at least 
Bull. widely bruited abroad, a Bull bearing the 
Pope’s signature, brief, sharp, sententious. It had none 
of that grave solemnity, that unctuous ostentation of 
pious and paternal tenderness, that prodigality of Scrip- 
tural and sacred allusion, which usually sheathed the 
severest admonitions of tlie Holy See- “Boniface the 
Pope to the King of France. We would have you to 
kuow that you arc subordinate in temporals as in spi- 
rituals< The CDllation to benefices and prebends in no 
wise belongs to you: if you have any guardianship of 
vacant benefices, it is only to receive the fruits for the 
fluocessora* Whatever collations you have made> we 
dedaro null; whatever have been carried into effect 
we revoke. All who believe not this are guilty of 
heresy” The Pope, in his subsequent Bulla, openly 
acouses certain persons of having issued false writings 
in his name ; he intimates, if he does not directly charge 
Peter Flotte as guilty of the fraud. That this is the 
document, or one of the documents, thus disclaimed; 
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there caa be no doubt. Was it, thsn, a bold and 
grouniilBsa forgery, or a summary of the Pope’s pre- 
tensiDiifl, stripped of all stately uirDumlocutioii, and 
presented in their odious and offensive plainness, vdth 
a view to enable the world, or at least France, to judge 
on the points at issue ? It might seem absolutely in- 
credible that the Dhancellor of France should have the 
audacity to promulgate writings in the name of the Pope, 
altogether fictitious, which the Pope would instantly 
disown; if the monstrous charges adduced against the 
Bishop of PamiBrs, and afterwards in open court against 
the Pope himself, did not display an utter contempt for 
truth, a confidence in the credulity of mankind, at least 
as inconceivable in later times. Our doubts of the sheer 
invention are rather as to the impolicy than the men- 
dacity of the act. The answer in the name of the King 
of France (and this answer, undoubtedly authentic, 
proves irrefragably the publication and wide dissemina- 
tion of the Lesser Bull of the Pope) with its ostentation 
not only of discourteous but of vulgar contempt, ob- 
tained the same publicity. Philip, by the grace of 
God King of France, to Boniface, who assumes to ba 
the Dhief Pontiff, little or no greeting.^ Let your 
fatuity know, that in temporals we arc subordinate to 
none. The collation to vacant benefices and probends 
belongs to us by royal right ; the fruits are ours. Wo 
will maintain all collations made and to bo made by us, 
and their possessors. All who believe otherwiso we hold 
to be fools and madmen,” “ 


® ‘'Snlutem modiiMitt aut nullain.” 
' The weight of eviilBncD that IheBc 
two atraoidinarj doBuinentfl were bk- 
taut aul puhliBhcil at tliu iima bsems 
to me iirobibtihle. They were not 
VOIi. VII. 


conteatEtl for COD years; they ace 
adiiiiCDd hy noosb of the writers nf the 
timu; they mb to ho fijimtl m th« 
Gloss DU tha Decrohvls of nonithoc^ 
pnbliiihed 4Q yftttra after by Jobli 
I 
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The more full and acknowlBiJgBtl Bull might indesd 
ba almost fairly reducBd to the uoarae and ruda sum- 
mary of tha Lesaer,^ It contaiuBi uudeuiably, under 
its veil of speeioua and moderate language, every oue 
of those hardy and unmeasured doctrines. But the 
language is part of the spirit of such documents ; the 
mitigating and explanatory phrase is not necessarily de-* 
cBptiva or hypocritical : though in truth each party was 
cletBi-mined to misunderstand the other. Neither was 
prepared to follow out his doctrines to their legitimate 
conclusion; neither could acknowledge the impossi- 
bility of fixing the hounds of spiritual and of temporal 
authority. The Pope’s notion of spiritual supremacy 
necessarily comprehended tho whole range of human 
actioiL : the King rspresented the Pope as claiming a 
feudal supremacy, as though he asserted the kingdom 
of Prance to be held of him. And this was the intelli- 
gible sovereignty which roused tho indignation of feudal 
Frauce, indignation justified by the actual claim of such 
sovereignty over other kingdoms. Each thereforB stood 
on an impregnabl a theoretic ground; but each theory, 
when they attempted to caiTy it into practice, clashed 
with iusurmouiitable difficulties. 

The gi cater Bull, of which the authenticity is unques- 


AiidriiW ofBolugiia. See nil IUb vary 
uunoiifi (iBliltcrution uf Pubiii' iIb Bohcr) 
oil thw very Bull, pubiihlu'il in Dupuy, 
Pi EiiivQH, p. 45. It uulhil in geimi'al 
ths LpHser Bull. 

^ SUmondi supppaes that tliQ Lpsaor 
Bull was framed hy Fstcr Plotte, to 
be laid befora the Sbatefr'Oeiieral, on 
jpicpount of the great length of the 
genuine Bull ; tliat liaving bo pre- 
aented lb, uni bbch Its effect, he was 
unable and tmwUling to withdjraw it. 


But of th(> answers of tho three Orderoj 
t^YCl aiQ cxtiint, and in a very difTerent 
tuna fioin the brief onu ascribed to thi 
King, It seems to mo mther to have 
been mtcmled os an appeal to populai 
feeling than to that of a regular as- 
sembly. Such substitution is haidlj 
conceivable in an ajuemhlj at whiel 
all the prelates and gieat abbots o 
the kingdom weie present, Nor doei 
this notion account for the King*i 
reply, 
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tioEBdj ran in these terms : — It began vnth the accus- 
tomed protestation of parental tenderness, which 
demanded more than filial obedience, obedience fiu" 
to tliB Pope as to Grod. ^'Hearken, my most dear son, 
to the precepts of thy father ; open the ears of thine 
heart to the instruction of thy master, the vicegerent 
of ’FTim who is the one Master and Lord. Eeceive 
wilhngly, be careful to fulfil to the utmost, tlie admo- 
nitions of thy mother, the Church- Eeturn to God with 
a contrite heart, from whom, by sloth or through evil 
counsels, thou hast departed, and devoutly conform to 
His decrees and ours.” The Pope then shadows forth 
the plenary and tremendous power of Home in the 
vague and awful words of the Did Testament. ‘'See, 
I have this day set thee over the nations and over 
the kingdoms, to root out and to pull down, anc8 
to destroy and to overthrow, to build and to plant 
This was no new Papal phrase; it had been used 
with the same boldness of misappropriation by the 
Greg Dries and Innocents of old. It might mean only 
spiritual censures ; it was softened off in the next clause 
into such meaning Yet it might also signify the 
annulling the subjects' oaths of allegiance, the over- 
throw by any means of the temporal throne, the trans- 
ference of the crown from one head to another. This 
aentence, which in former times had been awful, was 
now presumptuous, offensive, odious. It was that which 
the King, at a later period, insisted most strenuously on 
erasing from the Bull. ^^Let no one persuade you that 
you are not subject to the Hierarch of the Celestial 
Hierarchy.” The Bull proceeds to rebuke, in firm, but 


I Jeremlalii. 10. 

Ut giegem paseentBS Dominicuin . , , alligBmua frocta, et reducamtui 
aljecto, vmumqua infu&damuB/* Ac, 
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UBither absolutely ungautlB nor disi^ourteous terms, tJxe 
oppressions of the King oyer his subjeota (the moat 
galling aentenoes were those which alluded to hia tam- 
pering with the coin, his acta as money-changer 
not only the oppreasions of Ecclesiastics, but of Peers, 
Counts, Barons, the Universities, and the people, all 
of whom the Pope thus takes under his protection. The 
King’s right to the collation of hensfices he denies in 
the most peremptory teiins ; he brands his presumption 
in bringing ecclesiastica under the temporal jurisdiction, 
hia levying taxes on the clergy who did not hold fiefs 
of the Crown, ‘^although no layman has any power 
whatever over an eeclesioatic : ” ho censures especially 
the King^s usurpations on the church of Lyons, a 
church beyond the limits of his realm, and independent 
of his authority; his abuse of the custody of vacant 
bishoprics. '^The voice of the Pope wae hoarse in 
remonstrating against these acts of iniquity, te which 
the King turned the ear of the deaf adder.” Though 
the Pope would be justified in taking arms agamst the 
King, hia bow and quiver (what bow and quiver he 
leavoa in significant obscurity), he had detomined tc 
make this lust appeal to Philipps conscience, He had 
flummoiied the clergy of Prance to Home to take cogni- 
sance of all these things. He solemnly warned the 
King against the evil counsellors by whom ho was en- 
vironed; and ooneluilci with the old and somowhal 
obsolete termination of all such addresses to Cbristiai 
Kings, an admonition to consider the state of the Hoi) 
Land, the all-absorbing duty of recovering the sspulchr^ 
of Christ. 

The Bang in all this grave, as it bore upon its face 
paternal expostulation, saw only, or chose to sec, or wai 
permitted by his loyal oounsellors, who by their servih 
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adulation of his passions absolutely ruled Lis mindi 
tu see only the few plain and arrogant demands con- 
centered in the Lesser Bull, with the allusions to hia 
oppressions and exactions, not less insulting from their 
truth. His consciBUce as a Christian was untouched by 
religioua awe; his pride as a King provoked to fury. 
The Archdeacon of Harbonne, the bearer of the Papal 
Bull, was ignominiously refused admittance to the royal 
presence. In the midst of his court, more tlian ordi- 
narily thronged with nobles, Philip BDlBm.nly declared 
that he would disinherit all his sons if they consented 
to hold the Idngdom of Prance of any one but of God. 
Pifteen days after, tlie Bull of the Pope was jon.26, 
publicly burned in Paris in the King’s pre- 
B 6 UCB, and this act proclaimed throughout the city Ly 
the sound of the trumpet.' Paris Imew no more of the 
gi’Dund of the (juarrel, or of the Papal pretensions, than 
may have been communicated in the Lesser Bull ; it 
heard in respeotful silence, if not with acclamation, the 
King’s defiance of the Pope, at which a century before 
it would have trembled and wailed, as inevitably to be 
followed by all the gloom, terror, apirituul privations of 
an Interdict, 

All Prance seemed prepared to espouse the quarrel 
of the King. Philip, or Philip’s counsellors, had such 
confidence in the state of the public mind, which them- 
selves had so skilfully wrought up, as boldly to appeal 
to the whole nation. The States- General were 
summoned for the first time, not only the two AjSxoiiww, 
orders, the Nobles and the Clergy, but the commonalty 
also, the burghers of the towns and cities, now rising 
into notice and wealth. The States-General met in the 


> Duipur, p. 59. 
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church of Notrs Dams at Paris. The OhancBllorj Peter 
Flotte, submitted, and put his D\vn constmictiDii on the 
several Bulls issued by the Pope on the 5th of De- 
cember, ■which -withdrew the privileges conceded by 
himself to the realm of France, summoned all the 
Bishops and Doctors of Theology and Law in Prance to 
Borne, as his subjects and spiritual vassals, and (this 
was the vital (question) asserted tliat tlie King held the 
realm of France, not of Bod, but of the Pope. This 
feudal stizeraiuty, the only suzerainty the Nobles com- 
prehended, and which was declared by the Chancellor 
to be claimed by the Pope, was hardly less odious to 
them than to the King. The clergy were emharraaaed ; 
Bome, no doubt, felt strongly the national pride of inde- 
pendence, though they owed unlimited allegiance to the 
Pope, They held, too, fiefs of the Crown ; and the col- 
lation of benefices by the Crown secured them from that 
of which tliey were especially jealous, the intrusion of 
foreigneiu into the preferments which they esteemed 
their own right. There had been, from the days of 
Hincmar of llheims at least, a vague notion of some 
special and diatinctivo liberties belonging to the Galilean 
Ohurcli. The Commons, or the Third Estate, would 
hardly have been summoned by Philip and his subtle 
advisers, if their support to the royal cause had not 
been sure, Tlio priclo of their new political importance, 
their recognition as part of the nation, if not their in- 
telligence, wonld maintain their loyalty to the Drown, 
undfaturhod by any superstitious veneration for the 
Hierarchy. 

Each order drew up its separate address to the Papal 
Add^pf ^ Court ; that of the ruder Nobles was in French, 
theonSdikK^b; xiot to fho Pope, hut to the Cardinals; that ojf 
the clergy in Latin, to the Pope* These two are extant; 
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tha thircl, of the Dommons^ which would no doubt have 
baen tha most Durious, is lost. Tha Nobles dwell on the 
long* and immemorial and harmonious amity betwean 
tha Dhurch of Eoma and tlia realm of Franca ; that 
amity was disturb ad by the extortionate and unbridled 
acts of him who now governed the Church. They, the 
Nobles and People of France, would never, under the 
worst Bxtr amities, endure the wicked and outrageous 
innovations of the Pope, his claim of the temporal sub- 
jection of the King and the kingdom to Home, liia sum- 
moning the prelates and Bcclesiastical dignitaries of the 
realm for the redress of alleged grievances and oppres- 
sions before Boniface at Borne. ^'We, the people of 
Franca, neither desire nor will receive the redress of 
such grievances by hia authority or his power, but only 
from that of our Lord the King.” They vindicate the 
King’s determination not to allow the wealth of the 
realm, especially arms, to be expoiied from Prance, 
They accuse the Pope of having usurped the collation 
of baneficea, and of having bestowed them for money on 
unknown strangars. By tliis and his other oxactions, 
tha Church was so impoverished an! discredited that 
the bishops could not find men of noble descent^ of good 
birth, or of letters, to accept benefices. These things, 
hataful to Q'od and displeasing to good men, had never 
been seen, and were not expected to be seen, before the 
time of Antichrist” They call on the Cardinals to 
arrest the Pope in his dangerous courses, to chastise 
him for his excesses, that Christendom may return to 
peaca, and good Christians he able to devote themBclveS 
to the recovery of the Holy Land. This letter was 
signed by Louis, Count of Bvreux, the King’s brother; 
by Eobert, Count of Artois; by the Dukes of Burgundy, 
Bretagne, Lorraine; the Counts of Dreux, BtPoli de la 
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Marcliej BDulogne, 03 iniaingBS, Albemarh, Forez, Eu, 
Nbyibs, Auxerre, Psrigord, Joigny, Valsntinois, Poitiers, 
Month eliard, Sancerre, even by the Flemish Oonnts of 
Hainatilt and Luxemburg, the Lords of Douci and 
Beaiijeu, the Yiscount of Narbonne, and some others.*' 
The address of the Prelates to the Pope was more re- 
Oftb0 Clergy speotfuh if Rot, as usual, supplicatory. They 
kttthaPopB. tvBsLt as dangerous novelties, now first ex- 
prosaed in the Papal Bulls, the assertion that the King 
holds his realm of the Pope, the right of the Pope to 
summon the subjects of the King, high ecclBsiasticB, to 
Borne, for the general redress of grievances, wrongs, 
and injuries committed by the King, his bailiffs or 
officers, They too urge the collation to benefices of 
persons unknown, strangers, and not above suspicion, 
whenever reside on their benefices; the unpopularity 
and impoverishment of the Church ; the constant drain 
on the wealth of the realm by direct exactions and per- 
petual appeals to Borne. The King had called on them 
and on the Barons of France to consult with him on the 
maintenance of the ancient liberties, honour, and state 
of the kingdom. The Barons had withdrawn, and de- 
tcimined to support the King. They too had rstired, 
but had demanded longer delay, lest they should in- 
fringe on their ohcdionca to the Pope. They had at 
length replied that they held themselves bound to the 
preservation of the person and of the authority of the 
King, the rights and liberties of the kingdom. But, as 
they were also under allegiance to the Pope, they had 
humbly craved permission to go to Home to represent 
the whole case, To this the King and the Barons had 
answered by a stern refusal to permit them to c^uit the 
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realm, on tlie penalty of the seizure and sequestration 
of all iheir lands and goods, “ So great and imminent 
was the peril as to threaten an absolute dissolution of 
the Church and State ; the clergy were so odious to the 
people that they avoided all intercourse with them; 
tongue could not tell the dangers to which they were 
exposed.”^ 

The Cardinals replied to the Dukes, Counts, and 
Barons of France with dignity and modera- of tin 

tion. They assured the Nobles of their earnest ®“’^****^' 
desire, and that of the Pope, to maintain the friendly 
relations between the Church of Borne and the kingdom 
of France, Ho was an enemy to the man (designating 
clearly, but not naming the Chancellor) who had sowed 
the tares of discord. The Pope had never written to 
the Eing claiming the temporal sovereignty- The 
Archdeacon of Narhonne, as himself deposes, had not 
advanced such claim. The whole argument, therefore, 
of the Chancellor was built on sand. They insisted on 
the right of the Pope to hold Councils, and to summon 
to such Councils all the Prelates of Christendom, In 
their turn they eluded the charge that this Council was 
to take cognisance of what were undeniably the tem^ 
poral affairs of France. If all the letters of the Pope 
had been laid before the Prelates and Barons, and their 
tenor explained by the Pope’s Nuncio, they would have 
been found full of love and pious solicitude.’* They 
then dwell on the manifest favours of the Papal See ta 
Fiance. They deny that the Pope had appointed any 
foreign bishops, but to the sees of Bourges and of Arras. 


■ “Cmn jam abhomant laid at 
imniUB eS\igiaiit consorSa Dlericorum, 
eoi a Buia omninD conalluB at aloou- 


tionibna abdiBaadA , , , mgraTapevi< 
oulum a&imaruin ot vatia at dlvam 
pencula,”— .Pniiyw, p. 70 0 t 
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In all other cases he had nominated subjects of the 
realm, men known in the Court, familiar with the 
King, and of good repute.™ The answer of the Car- 
dinals to the Mayors, Bherilfe, Jurors of the cities and 
towns, was in the same grave tone, denying the claim of 
temporal sovereignty, and alleging the same acts. 

The Pope, in his answer to the Prelates and Clergy, 
Answer Df did not maintain the same decorous majestyj 
tlio lllShDp'3, His wrath was excited by what he deemed the 
timorous apostasy of Churchmen from the cause of the 
Church. “ Under the hypocritical veil of consolation, 
the beloved daughter, the Church of Prance, had heaped 
reproach on her spotless mother, the Church of Home. 
The Prelates had stooped to be mendicants for the suf- 
frages of the Parliament of Paris, and alleged the loss 
of their property, and the danger of their persons, if 
they should set out for Borne. That son of Belial, Peter 
Plotte, whose bodily sight was so feeble, who was stone- 
blind in soul, had been permitted, and others who 
thirsted for Christian blood had been permitted, to lead 
astray our dear son, Pliilip of Prance.” “And to this 
ye listened, who ought to liave poured scathing con- 
tempt upon them all. Yd did this from base timidity, 
from baser worldliness. But they labour in vain, lie 
that sitteth in the north shall not long lift himself up 
against the Vicar of Christ J esus, to whom there has 
not yet been a second : ho shall fall with all liis fol- 
lowers* Do not they who deny the subjection of the 
temporal to the spiritual power assert the two prin-* 
oiples?'**" This was a subtle blow. Manicheiam was 
the most hated heresy to all who knew, and all who did 
not know, its meaning. 


» JTueb ee, PreuYBB, p* 63* 
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At Borne, about tlis same tiius, was lield a Con- 
Bistory, in wbiob the dififerencBs with France were snb- 
mittei to solemn dBliberation. Matthew Acijua June zb 
S parta, the Franciscan, Cardinal of Porto, as Komi. " 
representing the sense of the Cardinals, delivered a long 
address, half sermon and half speech. He took for liia 
text, from the epistle of the day before, the 
Feast of St. John the Baptist, the passage of porta/ “ 
Jeremiah concerning the universal power to pluck np, 
root out, destroy, and plant. He applied it directly to 
John tho Baptist, by clear inference to the. Pope, He 
lamented the iilference with the King of France, which 
had arisen from so light a cause; asserted perfect har- 
mony to exist between the Pope and the Sacred Ool^ 
lege. He declared the real letter sent by the Pope to 
have been full of gentleness and love; the false letter 
had neither been sent nor authorised by the Pope* 
“Had not the King of France a confessor? Did he 
not receive absolution ? It is as partaking of sin that 
the Pope takes cognisance of all temporal acts.” He 
appeals to the famous similitude of the two luminades^ 
of which the temporal power was the lesser;^ but. he 
draws a distinction between the temporal power of the 
Pope and his right to carry it into execution. “The 
Vicar of Christ has unbounded jurisdiction, for he io 
even to judge the quick and tihe dead; but he is not 
competent to the use, he is not the executive of tiie 
temporal power, for ' the Lord saidj put up tby sword 
(the temporal sword) into its scahbarcl-’ 

The Pope followed the Cardinal of Porto in a more 
strange lino of argument. His text was, “Whom God 
has joined together, let no man put asunder/ sixjcchof 
This sentence, applied, he says, by God to our ****pww- 
first parents, applies tdso to the Church and tho Kings 
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of rrancB* Oa the first baptism of the Eiug of Franca 
by S. Eemigius, tha Archbishop said, Hold thee to 
tha Oharch; so long as thou holiest to the Dhiirch, 
thou and thy kingdom shall prosper: so soon as thou 
departest from it, thou and thy kingdom shall perish. 
What gifts and blessings'* does not the King of France 
receive from the Church! even at the present day, by 
our grants and dispensations, forty thousand livres, 
^ Let no man put asunder.’ Who is the man ? The 
word man is sometimes used for God, Christ, the Holy 
Spirit, sometimes for the devil. Here it means that 
diabolical man, that Antichrist, blind in bodily eye- 
sight, more blind of soul, Peter Flotte, The satellites 
of that Ahitophel ore Eobert Count of Artois and the 
Count St. Pol. It is he that falsified our letter ; it is he 
that made us say to the King that he held his realm 
of US. For forty years we have been trained in the 
science of law; we know that there are two powers; 
how could such a folly enter our head? We say, as 
our brother the Cardinal of Porto has said, that in 
nothing would we usurp the royal power; but the King 
cannot deny that he is subject to us in regard to his 
sins.” The Pope then enters on the collation to bene- 
fices, on which point he is prepared, of his free grace, to 
make large but special concessions to the King. After 
some expressions of regard, he reassumes the language 
of reproach and of menace, '' But for us, the King 
would not have a foot in the stirrup. When the Eng- 
lish, the Germans, all his more powerful vassals and 
neighbours, rose up against him in one league, to whom 
but to UB did he owe his triumph? Our predecessors 
have deposed three Kings of France* These things are 
written in their annals as in ours ; and this Emg, guilty 
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of BD much. niDre heinDiis DffBnces^ could depoas as 
W0 could discharge a groom, ^ though wb ahould do it 
with sorrow. As for ths citation of Bishops, we could 
call the whole world to our presence, weak and aged aa 
we are. If they come not at our command, let them 
know that they are hareby deprived and deposed.” 

From this Oonsistory emanated a second Bull, whicdi 
deliberately and fully defined the powers assumed by 
the Pope. It asserted the eternal unity of the Catholic 
Church under Bt, Peter and his successors. Th^uu 
Whosoever, as the Greeks, denied that sub- aanctian.'* 
ordination, denied that themselves were of Christ 
'‘There are two swords, the spiritual and the temporal : 
our Lord said not of these two swords, ‘it is too much, 
hut 'it is enough.’ Both are in the power of the 
Church: the one the spiritual, to be used ly the 
Church, the other the material, for the Church; the 
former that of priests, the latter that of kings and soL 
diars, to be wielded at the command and by the suffer- 
ance of the priest,'^ One sword must be under the 
other, the temporal under the spiritual. . , . . Tho 
spiritual instituted the temporal powsr, and judges 
whether that power is well exercised” The eternal 
verse of Jeremiah is adduced. *'If the temporal power 
Bxrs, it is judged by the spiritual. To deny this, is to 
assert, wi*^ the heretical Manicheans, two co^eijual 
principles. We therefore assert^ define, and pronounce 
that it is necessary to salvation to believe that every 
human being is subject to the Pontiff of Home,” ^ 
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The iaaitfrectiou in Flanders diverted the niindg of 
July 11, for some short time from thig quarrel 

which appalled Christendom. The free and 
industrious Fleming manufacturing burghers found the 
rule of the King of France more intDlerable than that 
of their former lords. Their victory at Courtrai, fore- 
told by a comet, the most bloody and humiliating defeat 
which for years had been suffered by the arms of 
France, was not likely to soothe the lianghty temper 
of Philip, The loftier Churchmen, in the death of 
Eobert of Artois on that fatal field, saw the judgement 
of God on him, who was said to have trodden under 
foot the Pope's Bull of arbitration, whose seal was the 
first affixed to the remonstrance of the Nobles in the 
Parliament of Paris,'' Among those that fell was a 
more dire enemy of the Pope, the Chancellor Peter 
Flotte. 

Hence, perhaps, in the mean time attempts had been 
made to obtain the mediation of some of the greater 
vassals of the Crown, the TJukes of Bretagne and of 
Burgundy. The Pope had intimated that they would 
bo xnoro flttiug and acceptable ambassadors than the 
Iving’s insolent legal counsellors. Those powerful and 
almost independent sovereigns had commissioned Hugh, a 
brother of the Order of Knights Templars, to express their 
earnest desire for the reconciliation of the King with the 
Pope. From Anagni the Cardinal of Porto 
wrote to the Duke of Bretagne, the Cardinals of 
San Pnlenziana and S, Maria Nuova to the Duke of Bui'- 
gundy, representing the insult offered to the Pope in 
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publicly burning his Bull |a,n act i^hich neither heretic, 
pagan, nor tyrant would have done), and the friendly 
and patient tone of the Pope^s genuine letters. They 
explained the reason why the Pope could not write to 
one actually in a state of excommunication. They 
exhorted the princes to induce the King to humble 
himself before his spiritual father. 

The Prelates of France had been summoned to appear 
in Kome at the beginning of November. It PrektcswiiB 
was to be seen how many would dare to defy to Home, 
the resentment of the King, and resolutely obey their 
spiritual sovereign. There were only four Archbishops, 
thirty-five Bishops, six of the great Abbots. Of these 
by far the larger number were the Bishops of Bretagne, 
Burgundy, and Languedoc. The Archbishop of Tours 
headed eight of his Breton sufEragans; the Archbishop 
of Auch fifteen Provenpals, including the Bishop of 
Pamiers. The Archbishop of Bordeaux was a subject 
of the King of England, as Duke of Aquitaine. The 
Archbiahop of Bourges was one of the Italians promoted 
by the Pope ; with him went one or two of his suffra- 
gans. Philip, it might seem, knew from what ijuar- 
ters he might expect this defection* The Seneschal 
9f Toulouse received orders to publish the royal prohi- 
bition to all Barons, Knights, Primates, Bishops, or 
Abbots against quitting the realm; or, if they should 
have quitted it, to command their instant return, on 
pain of corporal punishment and confiscation of all 
their temporal goods. These southern pro- punipcDu. 
vinces he watched with peculiar jealousy, and, JSSSSitiM. 
as if determmed to shake the ecclesiastical 
dominioti, he published an EdieV denouncing the 
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cruelties and tyranny of the InijmsitiDn, and of Fulk 
of St. Greorge, the liBad of that awful tribunal. This 
arraignment, while it appeared to strike at the ahusesj 
condemned the Office itself. “ Oomplainta have reachefl 
us from all quarters, from Prelates and Barons, that 
Brother Fulk, the Inquisitor of heretical offences, has 
encouraged those errors and crimes which it is his func- 
tion to Bxtiipate. Under the pretext of law he has 
violated all law; under the semblance of piety, com- 
mitted acts of the grossest impiety and inhumanity; 
under the plea of defending the Catholic faith, done 
deeds at which the minds of men revolt with horror. 
There is no hound to Ms exactions, oppressions, and 
charges against our faithful subjects. In defiance of 
the canonical rules, he begins his processes by arrest 
and torture, by torture new and unheard of. Those 
whom, according to his caprice, he accuses of having 
denied Christ or attacked the foundations of the faith, 
he compels by these tortures to make false admissions 
of guilt ; if he cannot compel their inflexible innocence 
to confess guilt, he suborns false witnesses against 
them.”" This was the Ordinance of the King who 
cruelly seized and tortured tho Templars! 

Tile winter passed in vain overtures for reconcilia- 
tion. Each sought to strengthen himself by new 
alliances; Philip by concessions to his people, ex- 
torted partly by the unprosperous state of affairs in 
Flanders, and from the desire to make his porsonal 
quarrel with the Pope a national affair,* As the year 
advanced, Philip pressed the conclusion of the peace 
with England; it was ratified at Paris. Philip re- 
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siguei Aquitaine du tlie duB performance of homage 
by England. The Pope suddenly forgot all the crimea 
and contumacy of Albert of Austria. The Mayan, 
murderer of his predecessor, he, against uhom 
Boniface himself had excited the ecclesiastical electors 
to rebellion, became a devout and prudent son, who had 
humbly submitted, not to the judgement, but to the 
clemency of his father, and had offered to prove himself 
innocent of the misdeed imputed to him, and to undergo 
such penance as should be imposed upon him by the 
Holy See. The Pope wrote to the Princes of the 
Empire, commanding them to render their allegiance 
to Albert; and it suited the present policy of Albert to 
obtain the Empire on any terms. At Nnrem- 
berg he promulgated a golden Bull, sealed 
with the Imperial seal, in which he acknowledged, in 
terms as full as ever had been extorted from the most 
humiliated of his predecessors, that the Homan Empire 
had been granted to Cliarlemagne by tlie Apostolic 
See ; that though the Eing of the Homans was chosen 
by certain temporal and ecclesiastical Electors, the 
temporal sword derived all its authority from the oath 
of allegiance to the Pope, The protection of the 
Church was the first and paramount duty of the Em- 
peror. He swore to guard the Pope against any injury 
to life or limb ; and though it was the customary iihrose, 
yet it is curious that he swore also, as if the scene at 
Anagni might be foreseen distinctly, to guard from cap- 
ture and imprisonment.^ He swore too that the Pope's 
enemies should be his enemies, of whatever rank or 
dignity, Kings or Emperors. The eagerness with which 
Albert of Austria detached himself from the alliance of 
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the King France, though cemented by marriagp, the 
profourHi humility of his language, -vvas not calculated 
to diminish the liaughty confldciu’e of Boniface in the 
awe still inspired by the Papal power/' Boniface had 
the prudence to secure himself against the French inte- 
rest in Italy: he consented at length to permit the 
King of Naples to rest content with the throne of that 
kingdom, and to acknowledge Frederick of Airagon as 
King of Trinacria. Charles of Valois had returned to 
France to assist his brother in tho wars of Flanders. 

Philip, on his side, was prepoiing certain popular 
acts, which wore to be proclaimed at tho same great 
assembly in tho Louvre before which he had deter- 
mined to appeal to his subjects against the encroach- 
inentB of tho Pope. Yet for a time he had been oven 
more deeply irounded by his uiniiveiiged discoinfitura by 
tho Flemings, and he had not therefore altogether aban- 
doned the thought of pacifleatiou with tho Pope* It 
can hardly have been unauthorised by the ICing, that 
the Count of Aloiipon and the Bishop of Auxerre; one 
of tho Prelates Avho had obeyed the citation to Home, 
hud Jiolil out hopes that tho King was not uverso to 
an nniicablo sfitUomeut. Accordingly John Lo Moirie, 
Tuoi'npai Cardinal of S. Marcellinus and S. lacier, a 
native of Picardy, appeared in tho Court at 
Paris. Hut tlio mission of tho Legate was not one of 
peuca Bunifiice must have miscalculated most griev^ 
Gusly both the blow inflicted by tho Flemings on tho 
power of Philip, and the strength derived by himself 
ftom Im Ghibellino allianco with the Emperon Tho 
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Legats was instructed first to sunimDii these Prelates, 
the King’s partisans, who had not made their appear- 
ance at Rome, to ohey the Pope without delay, and 
hasten to tne feet of his Holiness, under the penalty of 
immediate deposition. These Prelates were the Arch- 
bishops of Sens and Narbonne, the Bishops of Soissons, 
Beauvais, and Meanx, with the Abbot of St, Denia, 
The Archbishop of Eouen, the Bishops of Paris, Amiens, 
Langres, Poitiers, and Bayenx had alleged their age 
and infirmity. The Pope condescended to admit their 
excuse. So too were excused the Italian Bishop of 
Arras, who was of such tried loyalty to the Pope (was 
he employed in keeping up the correspondence of which 
Boniface was accused with the revolted Flemings?), 
and the Bishop and Chapter of Laon, on account of 
some heavy charges which they bad borne. 

The Legate had twelve Articles which he was to offer 
to the King for his immediate and peremptoiy xwcitb 
assent; articles of absolute and humiliating -A-rtiden, 
concession on his part, on that of the Popo of unyield- 
ing rigour, if not of insulting menace or more insulting 
clemency. L The revocation of the King's inhibitory 
Edict against the ecclesiastics who had gone to BoxnB 
in obedience to the Papal citation, full satisfaction to 
all who had undergone penalties, the abrogation of all 
processes instituted against them in the King's Courts, 
n. The Pope asserted his inherent right to collate to 
all benefices; no layman could collate without autho- 
rity from the Apostolic See. III. The Pope had full 
right to send Legates to any part of Dhristendom^ 
IV, The administration and distribution of all eccle- 
siastical property and revenue is in the Pope alone, 
not in any other person, ecclesiastic or lay. The Pope 
has power, without asking the assent of any one to, lay 
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on them any charge he may please. V. No 32ng oi 
Ptinee can seize the goods of any ecclesiastic, nor coni' 
pel any ecclesiastic to appear in the King’s Courts to 
answer to any personal action or for any property not 
held os a fief of the Crown. VI. The King was to give 
satisfaction for his contumelious act in burning tlie 
Papal Bull to which were apponded the images of the 
Apostles St. Peter and St. Paul. YII. The King is 
not to abuse what is called the Begale, the custody and 
guardianship of vacant benefices. VIII. The spiiitual 
sword (judicature) is to be restored to the Prelates and 
other occlesiostics. IX. The King is no longer to 
blind himself to the iniquity of the debasement of the 
coin, and the damage thus wrought on the Prelates, 
Borons, and Clergy of the realm. X. The King is to 
call to mind the misdeeds and excesses cliarged upon 
him in our private letters by our notaiy.” XL The 
city of Lyons is entirely indepeiidont of the King nf 
Prance. XII. The Pope, unless the King amended 
and corrected all these misdoings, would at once proceed 
against him spiritually and temporally. 

The King answered ouch sopaiute Article : and his 
Tht King’* ftws'vors seom to imply some apprehension that 
MuwBT. power was shaken, some disinelinatiou to 

proceed to extremities. Ho stooped to evasion, perhaps 
more than evasion. 1. 1'he King denied that the inhi- 
bition to his subjects to quit the realm was aimed at 
the Prelates summoned to Borne. It was a gcnmal 
precautionaiy inhibition to prevent the exportation of 
the riches and produce of the realm during the war 
and the rerolt of his Plamish vassals. IL The King 
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damEinlod no morej with regard to the collation of 
beneficeSj than had been Bnjoyed by St. Louis and his 
other royal predecessors. III. The King had no wish 
to prohibit the reception of the Papal Legates, unless 
suspected persons and on just grounds. IV. The King 
had no design to interfere with the aiministratiDn of 
the property of the Church, except so far as was war- 
ranted by his rights and by ancient custom. V. and 
Vm. Bo as to the seizure of the goods of the Church- 
The King intends nothing beyond law and usage. He 
is fully prepared to give the Church the free use of the 
spiritual sword in all cases where the Church has com- 
petent jurisdiction. To the VI^'* Article, the burning of 
the Bull, the answer is most extraordinary. The King 
aflFects to suppose that the Pope alludes not to the Bull 
publicly burned at Paris with sound of trumpet, but to 
that of a Bull relating to the Chapter of Laon, burned 
on account of its invalidity. VII. The King denies the 
abuse of the Begale. IX. The debasement of the coin 
took place on account of the exigencies of the State. It 
was a prerogative exercised by all Kings of France, and 
the King was engaged in devising a remedy for the evil. 
XI. The King had interfered in the affairs of Lyons, on 
account of a dangerous feud between the Archbishop 
and the people. The Archbishop, he averred, owed to 
him an oath of fealty, which had been refused, never- 
theless he was prepared to continue his good offices* 
Xn. The King earnestly desired that the unity and 
peace which had so long subsisted between the kingdom 
of France and the Roman See should be restored : ho 
was prepared to act by the counsel of the Dxikes of 
Bretagne and Burgundy. To these the Pope himself 
had proposed to submit dl their differences. 

With these answers of the King the Pope declared 
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himself utterly dissatisfied. Some Avere in absolute 
April 13 truth, none consonant with justice. 

He would endure martyrdom rather than 
submit to such degrading coiiditious. But the same 
messengera which bore the Pope’s instructions to the 
Cardinal of S.Mareellmiia to appeal again to the King’s 
Council were the bearers of another Brief. That Brief 
TiieKinw declared tlmt Philip, King of Prance, notwith- 
niudtisd. stiiiidirig his royal dignity, and notwithstanding 
any privilege or indulgence, had actually incurred the 
jmnaltiea of the general Excommunication published by 
the Pope ; that ho was excommunicate for having pro- 
hibited the Bishops of Prance from attending, according 
to the Pope’s command, at Eome. All ecclesiastics, of 
whatever rank, even Bishops or Archbishops, who should 
presume to colebrato mass before the King, preach, 
administer any of the sacraments, or hear confession, 
were likewiso excommunicate. This sentence was to bo 
proclaimed in all convenient places within tho realm. 
The King’s confessor, Uicolaa, a Piiar Preacher, had 
orders to fix a peremptory term of three 
months for the King’s submission, for his per- 
sonal a]jpeamnce at Home, to be dealt with according to 
his deserts, and, if lie were able, to prove his innocence. 

But already, above a month befero the dato of those 
rttriittueniab Briols, the King had held his Parliament at 
MMch a"' the Louvre in Paris. The Prelates and Barons 
had been summoned to take counsol on affairs touching 
the welfare of the realm. Only two Archbishops, Sens 
and Narbonne, three Bishops, Meaux, Nevers, and 
Angers,^ obeyed the royal summons; but the Barons 
made up an imposing assemblage. Before this audx- 
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encQ appeared William of Nogaret, one of the great 
lawyers, most eminent in the King’s favour. Nogaret 
was born in the diocese of Toulouse, of a race whose 
blood had been shed by the Inquisition.” The KemBsis 
of that awful persecution was about to wreak itself on 
the Papacy. Nogaret had become a moat distinguished 
Professor of Civil Law and Judge of Beaucaire: he had 
been ennobled by Philip the Fair, It ia dangerous to 
crush hereditary religion out of men’s hearts. Law and 
the most profound devotion to the King had become 
the religion of Nogaret, He was a man without fear, 
without scruple; perhaps thought that he was only 
inflicting just retribution on the persecutors of his 
ancestors. A o cording to the accustom si form, William 
of Nogaret began his address to the Assembly with a 
text ofScriptiUB. “There were false prophets among 
the people, so among you are masters of lies,”'^ These 
are the words of Saint Peter, and in the chair of Saint 
Peter sits the master of lies, ill-named the doer of good 
(Boniface), but rather the doer of evil.® Boniface (he 
went on) had usurped the Holy See ; he had wedded 
the Homan Church, while her lawful husband, Coelss- 
tine, was alive; him he had compelled to auunlawlul 
abdication by fraud and violence, Nogaret laid down, 
in strict legal phrase, four propositions* That the 
Pope was not the true Pope, II. That he was a heretic - 
III, Was a notorious Simoniae : IV, A man weighed 
down with crimes — ^pride, iniquity, treachery, rapacity 
— an insupportable load and burthen to the Church. 
He appealed to a General Council: he declared it to 
be the office and function of the King, of France to 
Bummon such Couucil. Before that Council he was 
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prepared to appear and to substantiate all these charges.” 
The public notaries made record of these accusations, 
adyanced in the presence of the two Archbishops and 
the three Bishops, of many princes and nobles, whose 
names were recited in the decree of record. 

Philip, to attach all orders of his subjects to the 
ordinuiDQof throne duringthis imminent crisis, and perhaps 
RefornwtioD. divsrt tliB minds of men from the daring 
blow, the arraignment of a Pope before a Gfeneral 
Douncil, had prepared his great Ordinance for the 
reformation of the realm. The Ordinance was mani- 
festly designed for the especial conciliation of the clergy. 
All churches and monasteries, all prelates and ecclesi- 
astics, were to be held in the grace and favour of the 
King, as of his religious ancestors : their immunities 
and privileges were to bo respected, as in the time of 
St. Louis: all good and ancient customs were to he 
maintained ; all new and bad ones annulled. The right 
of tho King to seize or confiscate the goods of the 
clergy was indeed asserted, hut in guarded and tem- 
perate terms. The Eegole was not to he abused, and 
(a curious illustration of the mode of life) the fishponds 
of the ecclesiastics were not to be drained during the 
time of vacancy. , Ecclesiastics coming to the King’s 
Court were to be immediately heard, that they might 
return to their sacred charge. No fees w^ere to he re- 
ceived by the King’s oificers from ecclesiastics/ 

The Ordinance for the reformation of tho realm was 
skilfully designed to cover tho extension of the royal 
power by the extension of the royal jurisdiction; yet it 
professed to respect all separate jurisdictionB of Prelates 
and Barons ; it was content to supersede them without 
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violence. Two Parliaments were to be hell yearly 
at Paris, two Exchequer Courts at Eouen, two Days 
at Troyes, one Parliament at Toulouse. No doubt 
Philip’s jurists intended thus, without alarming the 
feudal Lords, quietly to draw within their own sphere 
almost the whole business of the realm. Their more 
profound sdence, the more authoritative power of exe- 
cuting their sentences, the greater regularity of their 
proceedings, would give to the King’s Courts and to 
those of the Parliaments every advantage over that of 
the Bishop or of the Baron. As though the King were 
disposed to win the affections of every class of his people, 
there are in the Ordinance special instructions to the 
royal officers to execute their functions with moderation 
and gentlansas.*^ The Crown was absolutely compelled 
to the harsh and unwelcome duty of levying taxes by 
the disloyalty and rebellion of some of its subjects. Not 
only were the King’s bailiffs and seneschals to be thus 
courteous and forbearing, even the serjeanta were to he 
mild and soft-spohen.^ 

The Pope had either not heard, or disdained to re* 
gard, what he might yet esteem the impotent audacity 
of William of Nogaret, and the audience given to his 
unprecedented requisition by the Parliament held in 
the Louvre. In his letter, dated one month after, to 
the Oardinal of 8. MarcelUnus, in which he rejected the 
replies of Philip to his demands, there is no allusion to 
this glaring insult. But the King of France had early 
intimation of the contents of the Papal letters, which 
Ijommanded the Oardinal of S. MarcelUnus to declare 
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him actually excommunicatB.^ The bearers of these 
letters werB the ArchdeacDii ef Doutances and Nicolaa 
Benefracto, a servant of the Cardinal. It is said that, 
in. the pride of being employed on such important 
services, they betrayed the secret of their despatches. 

They bore that which AVould make the King treiuhla 
on his throne.’’ Orders were given to the King’s officers 
to arrest them ; they were seized and thrown into prison 
at Troyes. Certain other priests boasted that they had 
been permitted to take copies of these Briefs, and were 
promulgating them in order to stir up the people to 
insurrection. The Cardinal protested, and imperiously 
demanded the delivery of the Briefs into his hands. 
The Edict confiscating the goods of the Bishops who 
had attended the Synod at Borne was renewed, if not 
put in execution. The Order which convoked again the 
States-Greneral, to take counsel on the ciimes and dis- 
abilities of his master the Pope, was fixed on the walla 
of the Monastery of St. Martin at Tours, where the 
Legate was lodged. All his movemeuts were watched; 
he could neither receive a visit nor a single paper without 
the King’s knowledge. He determined to return to 
Borne, mortified and humbled by the total failure of his 
mission, which lie had been instructed to carry out with 
such imposing haughtiness, No doubt he had acted up 
to those instructions. 

The Statos-General held their second meeting in the 


^ The etiBcession of events, on which 
much depends, is no meniia clear. 
Vell^ places the mission of Cardinal 
Lb Molne, the articles offerei by him, 
the elaborate answBi of the King, after 
the Parliament m the Louvre, in which 
William of Nggarefc appeafEd [March 
123. The Pope's letter to the Car- 
diiul eipressing his dissatisfaction at 


Philip's answers, as contained in the 
Caitlinal's to Hem a which he had than 
received, is dated Apnl 13. The 
mission, the receptiDH by Philip, the 
oiler of the articles, the time foi the de^ 
liberate reply, the commumoatiDn of 
the result to Fame, the Pope's letter, 
gould not possibly hare been concluded 
m a month, 
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Louvre on the IStli of June. Louia Count of Evreux, 
Guy Count of St. Pol, John Count of Dreux, 

William of Plasian, Knight and Lord of Veze- th“£Si^e. 
noble [Peter Plotte, the Chancellor, had fallen 
at Courtrai, William DfKogaret waa elsewhere), presented 
themselves before the Assembly, and declared that 
Christendom was in the utmost danger and misery 
through the misrule of Boniface; that a lawful Pope 
was necessary for her salvation; that Boniface was 
laden with crimes. William of Plasiar swore upon the 
Gospels that these charges were true ; that he was pre- 
pared to prove them before a General Council; that 
the King, as champion of the faith, was compelled to 
summon such Council. It was no less the duty of the 
Prelates and ISTobles to concur in this measure. The 
Prelates observed that it was an affair of the gravest 
import, and required mature deliberation. The next 
day William of Plasian produced his charges, charges 
of the moat monstrous heresy, infidelity, and, what was 
perhaps worse, wizardry, and dealing with evil spirits; 
charges against a Pope who for nearly nine years had 
exercised the full authority of St. Peter’s successor; a 
man now in extreme old age, whose life and stern in- 
flexible orthodoxy had been till now above question ; who 
had been the chosen arbiter of Einga in their quarrels; 
who had been almost adored at the Jubilee by assenting 
Christendom ; who was even at this time bestowing the 
Imperial crown, accepted by Albert of Austria with the 
liumhleat gratitude. These charges were advanced with 
a solemn appeal to the Holy Gospels, before the King 
and the nobility of France, before a great body of eccle- 
siastics, who, so far from repudiating them at once with 
indignantimpatience, admitted them as the groundwork 
of a process to be submitted to a General Council of all 
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□hidstBndoiii ; this Council thers SBema no reaaonablB 
doubt waa in the actual contemplation, and was delibe- 
rately determined on by Philip and hia advisers. The 
ThB articles of accusation cannot be judged with- 
out the examination of their startling, repul- 
sive, even loathsome detail: they must bo seen too in 
their strange confusion. The Pope neither belisved the 
immortality nor the incorruptibility of the human soul, 
it perished with the body. He did not believe in eternal 
life ; he had averred that it was no sin to indulge the 
body in all pleasures; he had publicly declared and 
preached that he had rather be a dog, an ass, or any 
brute beast, than a Frenchman; that no Frenchman 
had a soul which could deserve everlasting happiness: 
this he had taught to persons on their deathbeds. He 
did not betieve in the Beal Presence in the Eucharist. 
He was reputed (all these things were advanced as 
matters of public fame and scandal) to have averred 
that fornication and other obscene practices were no 
sia. He had often said that to depress the King of 
France and the French he would devote himself, the 
world, and the Church to ruin. “ Perish the French, 
come what may.'' He had approved a hook written by 
a physician, Arnold of Villeneiive, which had been con- 
demned by the Bishop and the Masters of Theology in 
Paris as heretical. He had caused, to perpetuate his 
damnable memory, silver images of himself to be set 
np in the churches, to which the people were tempted 
to pay idolatrous worship. '^He has a special familiar 
de^, whose counsels he follows in all things He is 


^ Thia aJUrwards greyr into a mi- 
Dtite detail of all tlia famouB irizarda 
«Qd lorcerem iroiiL whom he had ob- 
tained manj different familiar spirits 


with whom he dealt i one wu m a rmg 
which ha alwaya wore, hut cffered t« 
tha King of Naples, who rejected tbi 
gift with plgna abhorrence. 
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asortilegB, ani consults diviners andfortunB-tellBis. He 
has dealared that Popes caniiDt commit simony, which 
dBclaration is heresy. He keeps a market by one 
Simon, an usurer, of eeBlesiastical dignities and beneficBs. 
Contrary to Christ's charge to his Apostles, ^^My peace 
I leave with you,” he has constantly stirred up and 
fomented discords and wars. On one occasion, when 
two parties had agreed to terms of peace, Boniface 
inhibited them and said, If the Son of G-od or Peter 
the Apostle had descended upon earth and given such 
precept, I would have replied, believe you not.' " 
Like certain heretics who assert themselves to be the 
only true Christians, he called all others, especially that 
moat Dhriatian people the French, Patcrms. He was a 
notorioua sodomite. He had caused the murder of many 
clerks in his own presence, and urged his ofiBcers to 
their bloody work, saying, Strike home ! strike home I ” 
He had refused the Eucharist, as unnecessary, to a 
nobleman in prison in his last agony. He had com- 
pelled priests to reveal confessions. He did not observe 
the Fasts of the Church, not even Lent. He depresses 
and always has depressed the whole Order of Cardinals, 
the Black and the White Monks, the Franciscan and 
Preaching Friars: he calls them all h]rpDcnt6S. He 
never utters a good word, but words of acorn, lying 
reproach, and detraction against every bishop, monk, 
or ecclesiastict He has conceived an old and impla- 
cable hatred against the £ing of France, and owned 
that he would subvert Obiistiamty if he might humble 
what he calls the pride of the French. He has granted 
the tenths of his realm to the Emg of England, on con- 
dition of his waging war on France; he has leagued 
with Frederick of Airagon against the French King of 
Naples ; he has granted the Empire to Albert of Austriaj 
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whom he had so long trea-ted as unduly elected, as a 
traitor, and as a murderer, with the avowed purpose of 
employing him to crush the pride of the French. The 
Holy Land is lost through his fault; he has diverted 
the subsidias raised for the Christians of the Holy Land 
to enrich his kindred. Ha is the fountain and ground 
of all simony; he has reduced all prelates and eccle- 
siastics to servitude, and loaded them with taxation; 
the wealth he has extorted from Christendom he has 
lavished on his own family, whom he has raised to the 
rank of counts and barons, and in building fortresses 
□n the lands of Eoman nobles, whom he has cruelly 
oppressed and driven into exile. He has dissolved 
many lawful marriages ; he has promoted his nephew, 
a man of notoriously profligate iSe, to the Oardinalate, 
forced that nephew’s wife to take a vow of chastity, 
and himself begotten upon her two bastard sons. He 
treated his holy predecessor Ooelestine with the utmost 
inhumanity, and caused his death. He has privately 
made away in prison with many others who denied his 
lawful election to the Papacy. To the public scandal 
he has allowed many nuns to return to a worldly life. 
He has also said that in a short time he would make 
all the French martyrs or apostates. Lastly, he seeks 
not the salvation, but the perdition of souls.”* 

Each of these sepai-ate articles was declared to rest 
on public fame and notoriety, and so the accuser might 
seem in some degree to guard himself against personal 
responsibility for their truth. Still it is almost ineon- 
ceivable how even sueh bold men, so fully possessed of 
the royal favour, could venture on some of these charges, 
so flagrantly false. The Uolonnas, no doubt, whose 


* CWpore for aU tlifs Papuy, Preayea. 
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OTongs W0ra not forgotten, aoms of wliom will soon be 
rliscDVBiei in active league with Philip’s Jurists, hai 
disseminated these rumours of the Pope’s tyrannies and 
cruel miaieeds in Italy, not improbably the enormities 
charged on his private life. The coarse artifice (skill it 
cannot be called) with which the vanity of the French 
nation is conatanidy appealed to ; the accumulation on 
one man of all the accusations which could be imagined 
as most odious to mankind ; ware not merely ominous 
of danger to Boniface himaelf, but signs of the declining 
awe of the Popedom beyond the walls of Rome, beyond 
the confines of Italy. William of Plasian solemnly pro- 
tested that he was actuated by no hatred or passion; in 
the most formal manner he declared his adhesion to the 
appeal before made by William of Nogaret. 

The King commanded his own appeal to be read, 
“We, Philip, King of Prance, having heard xingiwp'n 
the charges now alleged by William of Plasian, “p*’**^ 
as heretofore by William of Nogaret, against Boniface, 
now presiding over the Roman Church ; though we had 
rather cover the shame of our father with our garment^ 
yet in the fervour of our Dathohe faith, and our devo- 
tion to the Holy See, and to our Mother ihe Church, for 
which our ancestors have not hesitated to risk their 
lives, we cannot but assent to these re(]iuisitiDns : we 
will USB our utmost power j for ths' convocation of a 
Greueral Donnell, in^ order to lemove these scandals 
from the Church; and we call upon and entreat, in the 
bowels of mercy in Jesus Christ, all you archbishops, 
bishops, and prelates, to join us in promoting this 
S-eneral Council; and lest the aforesaid Boniface should 
utter BButences of excommunication or interdict, or any 
act of spiritual violence against us, our realm, otur 
churches, our prelates, our barons, or our vassals, we 
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appBal to this Great OounBil^ and to a legitimate 
Pope” 

No OliurDliman uttered ene word of remonstrance. 
It miglit have been difficult to treat 'witb. sconij or repel 
with indignation^ an arraignment made witb such, formal 
solemnity; accusations openly recognised by the ICing 
as grave and serious subjects of inijuiry. The Jurists 
had taken care that all was conducted according to 
unexceptionable rules of procedure, The prelates veiled 
their weak compliance with the King's wishes, their 
assent to the imusual act of permitting a Pope to be 
arraigned as a criminal for the most hateful and loath- 
some offences and denounced before a General Council, 
under the specious plea of the necessity of investigation 
into such fearful scandals, and the pious hope that the 
innocence of Boniface wovdd appear. To this assent 
were signed the names of five archbishops — Nicosia (in 
Cyprus), a Frenchman by birth, Eheims, Sens, Nar* 
bonne. Tours; of twenty-one bishops— Laon, Beauvais, 
Chalons-sur-Marne, Auxerre, Meaux, Nevers, Chartres, 
Orleans, Amiens, Terouanne, Senhs, Angers, Avranches, 
Doutances, Bvreux, Lisieux, Seez, Clermont, Limoges, 
Puy, Macon (afterwards St. Omer, Boulogne, Tpres) ; 
eleven of the great abbots — Dlugny, Premontife, Mar- 
moutier, Oiteaux, St. Denis, Dompiegne, St. Victor, St. 
Genevieve, St. Martin de Laon, Figeac, Beaulieu ; the 
Visitors of the Orders of the Temple and of St. John.*^ 


" Dapny, Ptbuyss. BaiUeb pub- 
lisbed c Bpeoifll appeal of the Arch- 
bisbop d[ NarbouuG containing ten 
ebargea against the Fope, in anbatanBe 
much tbs same with thoae Of Da 
FloaiBii, but dorkeuiog the charge of 
immoialitj into his having seduced 
two of his married nieces, by whom I 


he hod many children. patrem 
ffficundumr' It is said that this 
appeal was made in the States- Gieneral 
at the Louvre. Baillet found It among 
the Brienns papers; but what proof 
IS there of its authenticity ? Baillet, 
Bdmd^s, Additions doe Preuves, p. 
29 » 
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The Sing was not content with this general suEErage 
of the States-General, nor even with the mutnal gua- 
rantee entered into between himself, the Bcclesiaatics, 
and the barons of France, to stand by each other and 
cjo-operate in holding the General Council; in per- 
mitting no excommunication or interdict to be published 
within the realm, and to pay no regard to any mandats 
or Bull of the Pope. He appealed severally to all the 
pcclesiaatical and monastic bodies of the realm. Benerai^^ 
He obtained seven hundred acts of adhesion kingdom, 
from bishops, chapters, conventual bodies, and the Orders 
of friars. Of the numerous houses of the Olngniacs, seven 
only refused, eleven sent evasive answers. All who had 
hitherto been the most ardent and servile partisans of 
the Popedom, the Preachers the Sons of St. Dominic, 
the Minorites the Sons of St. Francis, the Templars and 
Hospitallers, were for the King. The University of 
Paris gave in its unqualified concurrence to the royal 
demands. Philip sent his appeal into some of the 
iiBighbourmg kingdoms. All these gave at least their 
tacit assent to the arraignment of tho Pope before a 
(general Council ; some, no doubt, reconciled it to their 
oonscience by doubts as to the validity of the election 
of Boniface, and. his title to be considered a lawful Pope ; 
all were careful that the appeal lay not merely to the 
Council, hut to a future lawful Pope ; all protested their 
fervent reverence and attachment to the Church, their 
loyalty to the See of Eome. 

The Pope had retired, as usual, from the summer 
heats, perhaps not without mistrust of the Boniface at 
Eomana, to his native city, Anagni. There, in 
a public consistory, he purged himself by oath Aug ib. 
of the charge of heresy ; the more scandalous accusations 
against his life and morals he disdained to notice. Iq 

VOL. VII. L 
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the Bull iasUed from that couBistory, he declared that he 
had received intelligeace of the proceedings of the King 
and the Barons in the Louvre, of their appeal to n, 
General Oouncil, to a future lawful Pope, of their pro^ 
clainatiou that they would receive neither legate nor 
letter from him, and their renunciation of all obedience. 
^^With what sincerity, with what charity, with what 
zeal, this conventicle had acted, might bo understood, 
by all who value truth, from the blasphemies which 
they had poured forth against him, and the open recep- 
tion of hia deadly enemy, Stephen Dolonna” “They 
have lyingly blasphemed ns with lying blasphemies, 
charging us with heresy, and with other monstrous 
criminalities over which they hava affected to weep. 
Who in all the world has heard that we have been 
suspected of the taint of heresy? Which of our race, 
who in all Campania, has been branded with such a 
name? We were sound Catholics when He received 
favours from us, Valentiman the Emperor humbled 
himself before the Bishop of Milan ; the King of Prance 
is as much below the Emperor as we are above the 
Bishop of Milan. The state of the Church will be 
utterly subverted, the power of the Eoman Pontiff anni- 
hilated, if sucli kings and princes, when the Eoman 
Pontiff shall think it right to inflict correction upon 
them, shall presume to call him a heretic or of noto- 
riously scandalous hfe, and so escape censure. This 
pernicious example must be cut up by the roots. With- 
out us no General Council can be held. Henceforth no 
king, no prince, or other magnate of Prance shall dare, 
by the example of the King, to break out in words of 
blasphemy, and thus hope to elude doe correction. Not 
to name the King of Prance deposed by Pope Zacharias, 
did Theodosius the Greats excomiaunioated by St 
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Ambrose, kindle itito math ? Did the glorious Lothair 
lift up his heel against Pope Nicolas? or Prederick 
against Innocent ? ” In proper time and place he, Boni- 
face, would proceed to the extreme censure, unless full 
satisfaction should be offered, lest the blood of Pliilip 
should be required at his hands." 

The stress laid upon the reception of Stephen Colonna 
shows that Boniface knew whence sprung much of the 
most desperate hostility to his fame and authority. He 
was peculiarly indignant at the presumption of the 
Archbishop of Nicosia, whom he had ordered, and again 
ordered in a separate Bull, to return to his diocese, and 
not to presume to meddle in the affairs of France. A 
third Bull, to punish the prelates who had been seducpd 
into rebellion by the King, suspended in all the eccle- 
siastical coip orations the right of election, declared all 
vacant benefices at the sole disposal of the Pope, annulled 
all elections made during this suspension, and until the 
King should have returned to his obedience, A fourth 
deprived the Universities of the right of teaching, of 
granting any degree in theology, canon or civil law. 
This privilege the Pope declared to be derived entirely 
from the Apostolic See, and to have been forfeited by 
their rebeUious adhesion to the cause of the King^’ 

Boniface seemed, as it were, to pause, to he gathering 
up his strength to launch the last crushing Ejccominu- 
thunders upon the head of the contumacious 
Kin g. The sentence of excommunication had been 
prepared; it had received the Papal Seal. It began 
with more than the usual solenmity and haughtiness. 
“We who sit on the high throne of St. Peter, the vice- 
gerent of Him to whom the Father said, ^Thou art my 


■ Tha Bull in Dupuj and Rnynaldua, siib tinn. p Preuyefi, Baynaidui 
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Son, this day have I begotten thee/ ^ Ask of me, I will 
give Thse the nations as Thine inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth as Thy possession: to 
braise kings with a rod of iron, and to break them in 
pieces Idie a potter’s vessel.’ An awful admonition to 
kings 1 But the unlimited jower of St, Peter has ever 
been exercised with serene lenity,” The Bull then 
recapitulatea all the chief causes of the quarrel : the 
prohibition of the bishops to attend the Papal summona 
to Borne ; the missions of James de Normannis Arch- 
deacon of Narbonne, and of the Cardinal of St. Mar- 
cellinus rejected with scorn (it is silent as to the burning 
of the Bull), the seizure and imprisonment of Nicolas 
de Benefracto, the bearer of the Papal letters; the 
entertainment of Stephen Colonna at the Court in Paris. 
The King of Fraoce was declared excommunicate; hia 
subjects released from their allegiance, or rather peremp- 
torily inhibited from paying him any acts of obedience ; 
all the clergy were forbidden, under pam of perpetual 
disability, to hold preferment, from receiving benefices 
at his hands ; all such appointments were void, all 
leagues were annulled, all oaths abrogated, ‘^and this 
our Bull is ordered to be suspended in the porch of the 
Cathedral of Anagni.” The 8th of September was' 
the fatal day.'^ 

Boniface, infatuated by the sense of his unapproach^ 
william Df majesty, and of the sanctity of his office, 

had taken no precautions for the safeguard of 
CDionua. person. He could not but know that his 

two deadliest enemies, William of Nogaret, the most 
daring of Philip’s legal counsellors, and Sciorra Oolonna, 
the moat fierce and desperate of the house which he had 


1 Preuveg, p, 
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driven to desperation, had been for several months in 
Italy, on the Tuscan borders at no great distance from 
Eome. They were accompanied by Musciatto dei Fran- 
cesi, in whose castle of Staggia, not far hrom Sienna, 
they had taken up their abode. They had unlimited 
power to draw on the Fanizzi^ the merchant bankers of 
the King of France at Florence. To the simple pea** 
santry they held out that their mission was to reconcile 
the Pope with the King of France; others supposed 
that they were delegated to serve upon the Pope the 
citation to appear before the General Council. They 
bought with their gold many of the petty barons of 
Bomagna. They hired to be at their command a band 
of the lawless soldiery who had been employed in the 
late wars. They had their emissaries in .Amagni; some 
even of the Cardinals had not been inaccessible to their 
dark intrigues. 

On a sudden, on the 7th September (the 8th was the 
day for the publication of the Bull), the peaceful streets 
of Anagni were disturbed. The Pope and the Cardinals, 
who were all assembled around him, were staiiled with 
the trampling of armed horse, and the terrible cry, 
which ran like wildfire through the city, Death to 
Pope Boniface! Long live the King of France T* 
Scdarra Goloima, at the head of three hundred horsemen, 
the Barons of Gercano and Supino, and some others, 
the sons of Master Massio of Anagni, were mai'ching in 
fiirious haste, with the banner of the King pf France 
displayed. The ungrateful citizens of Anagni, forgetful 
of their pride in their holy compatriot, of the honour 
and advantage to their town from the splendour and 
wealth of the Papal residence, received them with rebel* 
lions and acclaiming shouts. 

The bell gf the city, indond, bad tolled at the first 
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alarm* the burghers had assembled; they had chosea 
their commander; but that commander, whom they 
ignorantly or treadierDUsly chose, was Arnulf, a deadly 
enemy of the Pope- The banner of the Church was 
unfolded against the Pope by the captain of the people 
of Anagni/ The first attack was on the palace of the 
Pope, on that of the M£irq[nis Gaetani, his nephew, and 
those of three Cardinals, the special partisans of Boni- 
face. The houses of the Pope and of his nephew made 
some resistance. The doors of those of the Cardinals 
were beaten down, the treasures ransacked and carried 
oflf; the Cardinals themselves fled from the backs of the 
houses tlirough the common sewer. Then arrived, but 
not to the rescue, Amulf, the Oaptaiu of the People; he 
had perhaps been suborned by Eeginald of Supino. 
With him were the sons of Chiton, whose father was 
pining in the dungeons of Boniface.® Instead of resist- 
ing, they joined the attack on the Palace of the Pope’s 
nephew and his own. The Pope and his nephew im- 
plored a truce; it was granted for eight hours. This 
time the Pope employed in endeavouring to stir up the 
people to his defence: the people coldly answered that 
they were under the command of their Captain. The 
Pope demanded the terms of the conspirators. tlie 
Pope would save his life, let him instantly restore 
the Colonna Cardinals to their dignity, and reinstate 
the whole house in their honoui’s and possessions ; after 
this restoration the Pope must abdicate, and leave his 
body at the disposal of Sciarra.” The Pope groaned in 
the depths of hia heart. ^'The word ie spoken.” Again 
the assailants thundered at the gates^ of the palace^ 


'' Statement of William of Nogaret Dupny,p, 247. I see no reason to doubt thia ^ 
■ Hie Chiton , of Walslngbam is> probably* the MasBio of Villanu 
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still there was obstinate resistance. The principal 
church of Anagni, that of Santa Maria, protected the 
Pope’s palace. Sciarra Dolonna’s lawless band set fire 
to the gates; the church was crowded with clergy and 
laity and traders who had brought their precious wares 
into the sacred building. They were plundered with 
such rapacity that not a man escaped with a farthing. 

The Marquis found himself compelled to surrender, 
on the condition that his own life, those of Lis family 
and of his servants, should be spared. At these sad 
tidings the Pope wept bitterly. The Pope was alone ; 
from the first the Cardinals, some from treachery, some 
from cowardice, had fled on all sides, even his most 
familiar friends: they had crept into the most ignoble 
hiding-places. The aged Pontiff alone lost not his self- 
command. He had declared himself ready to perish in 
his glorious cause ; he determined to fall with dignity. 
“ If I am betrayed like Christ, I am ready to die like 
Christ.” He put on the stole of St. Pater, the imperial 
crown was on his head, the keys of St. Peter in one 
hand and the cross in the other: he took his seat on 
the Papal throne, and, like the Boman Senators of old, 
awaited the approach of the Granl.*= 

But the pride and cruelty of Boniface had raised 
and infixed deep in the hearts of men passions which 
acknowledged no awe of age, of intrepidity, or religions 
majesty. In William of Nogaret the blood of his Tolosau 
ancestors, in Colonua the wrongs, the degradation, the 
beggary, the exile of all his house, had extinguished every 
feeling but revenge. They insulted him with contu- 
melious reproaches; they menaced his, life. The Pope 
answered not a word They insisted that ho should at 
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oncje abdicatB tha Papacy. “BbIidIiI my nsck, beholcl 
my head/* was the only reply. But fiercer words passed 
between the Pope and William of Nogaret Nogaret 
threatened to drag him before the Council of Lyons, 
where he should be deposed from the Papacy. ‘ Shall 
I suffer myself to be degraded and deposed by Paterins 
like thee, whose fathers were righteously burned as 
Paterins?** William turned fiery red, with shame 
thought the partisans of Boniface, more hkely with 
wi'ath. Sdorra, it was said, would have slain him out- 
right: he was prevented by some of his own followeis 
even by Nogaret. “ Wretched Pope, even at this 
distance the goodness of my Lord the King guards 
thy Kfe.**’^ 

He was placed under close custody, not one of his 
own attendants permitted to approach him. Worse 
indignities awaited him. He was set on a vicious horse, 
with his face to the tail, and so led through the town to 
his place of imprisonment The palaces of the Pope 
and of his nephew were phmdered; so vast was the 
wealth, that the annual revenues of all the kings in 
the world would not have been equal to the treasures 
found and carried off by Sciarra's freebooting soldiers. 
His very piivate chamber was ransacked; nothing left 
but bare walls. 

At length the people of Anagni could no longer bear 
the insult and the sufferings heaped upon their illus^ 
trious and holy fellow-citizen. They rose in irresistiblB 
insurrection, drove out the soldiers by whom they had 
been overawed, now gorged with plunder, and doubtless 
not unwilling to withdraw. The Pope was rescued, and 
led out into the street, where the old man addi'essed a 
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few words to tha peopla : “Good men and women, ya 
see how mine enemies have coma upon me, and plun- 
dered my goods, those of the Church and of the poor, 
Not a morsel of bread have I eaten, not a drop have 
I drunk since my capture. I am almost dead with 
hunger.* If any good woman will give me a piece of 
bread and a cup of wdne, if she has no wine, a little 
water, I will absolve her, and any one who will give me 
their alms, from all their sins.” The compassionate 
rabble burst into a cry, “Long life to the Popel” They 
carried him back to liis naked palace. They crowded, 
the women especially, witli provisions, bread, meat, 
water, and wine. They could not find a single vessel: 
they poured a supply of water into a chest. The Pope 
proclaimed a general absolution to all except the plun- 
derers of his palace. He even declared that he wished 
to be at peace with the Golonnas and all his enemiea 
This perhaps was to disguise his intention of retiring, 
as soon as he could, to Bome.^ 

The Eomana had heard with indignation the sacri-* 
legions attack on the person of the Supreme Return to 
Pontiff. Four hundred horse under Matteo 
and Gaetano Oraini were sent to conduct him to tha 
city. He entered it almost in triumph 5 the populace 
welcomed him with every demonstration of joy. But 
the awe of his greatness was gone; the spell of his 
dominion over the minds of men was broken. His over- 


^ According to S. Antoninus, Ills os- 
SAilants trsatei him with respect, and 
only kept him m safe custody. 

^ 1 have drawn this account from 
the roriouE authontica, the historians 
Viliam, Walsingliam, the ChrDnit;[aes 
do St. Danya, and others, with the de- 
cloratiiNis of Hogornt and his partisans, 


I oGCDidingto my own new of the trust- 
worthiness of the statements, and the 
probability gf the incidents. The re- 
Tei sncB to each special authority would 
have been almost endless and perplexing. 
The reader may compare Dramann, 
whose conscientious German industry 
is more particular.— P. 129 et 
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weening liaiiglitinBss anl dDinination had naade hiid 
many enemies in the Sacred Dollege, the goli of Franca 
had made him more. This general revolt is his severest 
Condemnation. Among his first enemies was the Car- 
dinal Napol eon Oraini, Orsini had followed the triumphal 
entrance of the Pope, Boniface, to show that he desired 
to reconcile himself with all, courteously invited him to 
his table. The Orsini coldly answered “that he must 
receive the Dolonna Cardinals into his favour ; he must 
not now disown what had been wrung from him by 
compulsion.” “I will pardon them,” said Boniface, 
'^but the mercy of the Pope is not to be from com- 
pulsion.” He found himself again a prisoner. 

This last mortification crushed the bodily, if not the 
mental strength of the Pope. Among the Grliibellines 
terrible stories were bruited abroad of hie death. In an 
access of fury, either from poison or wounded pride, ha 
sat gnawing the top of his staff, and at length either 
Death of beat out his own brains against the wall, or 
oc?i“iao3. smothered himself (a strange notion!) with 
his own pillows.® More friendly, probably more trust- 
worthy, accounts describe him as sadly but quietly 
breathing his last, surrounded by eight Cardinals, 
having confessed the faith and received the consoling 
offices of the Ohurch. The Cardinal-Poet anticipates 
his mild sentence from the Divine Judge.'' 

The religious mind of Christendom was at once per- 
plexed and horror-stricken by this act of sacrilegioua 


* Ferrctus Vicantinua, apui Mm*a- 
tod, a fiBroQ Ghlb^line. 

^ " Leto pTQHLrabtiap onhelns 

Proenhall;, fasBtiB[iuo fld«iD, caram^iiB 
profemuB 

Bompxue BoqIbbIs, OhrlBto tuna raddltur 
klniuB 

SplrituB, at flBpyl noBclt jam Jmllpia imo, 


Sed Tnltem plflcldumque oen crop 
dare fas eaU" 

Apu^ Muratort, S, JZ. /. 

SgB m Tpatl's Life the eccDunt of the 
exhumation of Boniface. His body' iJ 
said to hays appeared, after 302 ^enrs, 
yrholB and with ta marks of yioleno^ 
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violencB on tha person of tlia Supreme Pontiff: it 
sliDcted some even of the stemaat Grhibellmes. Dante, 
who brands the pride, the avarice, the treachery of 
Boniface in his most terrible words, and has consigned 
him to the direst doom (though it is true that his 
alliance with the Prench, with Charles of Yalois, by 
whom the poet had been driven into exile, was among 
the deepest causes of his hatred to Boniface), neverthe- 
less expresses the almost universal feeling. Ckriaten- 
dom iiuddered to behold the FlBui’-de-lis enter into 
Anagni, and Christ again captive in his Yicar, the 
mockery, the gall and vinegar, the crucifixion between 
living robbers, the insolent and sacrilegious cruelty of 
the second Pilate.” ^ 


1* PurgatoiiD, XX, 89 

Veggio In AUgna entrnr lo fior d’ alleo, 
E nel vlcarlD bud Clmsto esser catto; 
VeggjQlci nn Mtra volta esser dariai^ 
VegglD rlnnoyeUur L' aceto e 1' fsle, 

E tra ylvl ladronl efisere anclao. 

VegglD il nuDvo l^tQ al crudelD, 

Che cl6 nol Ba2la.” 

Sti'ange 1 to find poBtry ascribed to 
CooifiioQ VIII and in that poetry (an 
addreas to the Vii'ipn) these lines . — 


VedBa r nceto ch’ era ool flol mlsto 
IDato u. hcvere ol dolce Jbbu Crlebo, 

E nn grau coltello 11 cor le trapossava.” 

The poem was found in a MS. in tiie 
Vatican by Amati; it was said in the 
MS. that it was hgibla in the 15tb 
centmy on the walls of S. Paolo fUDii 
delle mure. It was giyen by Amah 
to Perticari, who published ifc in bii 
Essay in Monti's PropoBta^ p. 244. 
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OHAPTEE X. 

Benedict XI. 

Never did the Church of Eome want a calmer, more 
sagacious, or a firmer head : never was a time in which 
the boliest intellect might stand appalled, or the pro- 
foundest piety shrink from the hopeless office of restor- 
ing peace between the temporal and the spiritual power. 
How could the Papacy maintain its ground with safety, 
or recede with dignity? There seemed this fear^ 
alternative, either to continue the strife with the King 
of Prance, with the nation, with the clergy of France; 
with the King of France, who had not respected the 
sacred persou of the Pope, against whose gold and 
against whose emissaries in Italy no Pope was secure : 
with the nation, now one with the Eng; with the 
clergy of France, who had acknowledged the right of 
bringing the Pope before a General Douncil, a Council 
not to be held in Eome or in Italy, but in Lyons, if not 
in the dominions, under the control, of the Eng of 
France ; among whom it could not be unknown, that 
new and extreme doctrines had been propagated, unre- 
buked, and with general acceptance. Or, on the other 


^ Twq rBmarkabls writings will be 
fpuDd in Goldastiifl, Da Monarchia, ii., 
which aniBaroured to define the limits 
cf the temporal Bud spmtual powers, 
Secercing the entire ludependenoe and 
SLiperiorii^ of the temporsl soTerelgn 


m temporal things ; one hj 
Archbishop of Bourgea ; one hy John 
of Paris. There is an excellent suiti' 
mary of both in the posthumous 
roluma of Neandor’s histoiyi ppi 
24-35. 
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haud, to disown the arrogance, the offensive latiguage^ 
the naked and unmeasured assertion of principles which 
the Fontihcate was not prepared to abandon ; to sacri- 
fice the memory, to leave uureproved, unpunished, the 
outrage on the person of Boniface. Were the Colonnas 
to be admitted to all the honours and privileges of the 
Cardinalate ? the dreadfiil days at Anagni, the violence 
against Boniface, the plunder of the Papal treasures to 
be left Idire precedent ! ) in impunity? Were WiUiam 
of Nogaret, and Sciana Oolonna, and Beginald de 
jSupinOj and the other rebellious Barons to triumph 
in their unhallowed misdeeds, to revel in their impious 
plunder? Yet how to strike the accomplices and leave 
the author of the crime unscathed? Would the proud 
King of Prance abandon his loyal and devoted subjects 
to the Papal wrath ? 

Yet the Dondave,'" as though the rival factions had 
not time to array themselves in their natural hostility, 
or to provoke each other to mutual recriminatiDns, in 
but a few days came, it should seem, to an 
unanimous su&age. Nicolas Bo ccasini, Bishop 
of Ostia, was raised to the throne of St Peter, He was 
a man of humble race, bom at Treviso, educated at 
Venice, of the Order of St, Dominic. He was of 
blameless morals and gentle manners. He had been 
employed to settle the affairs of Hungary during the 
contested succession for the crown; he had conducted 
himself with moderation and ability. He had been one 
of the Dardinals who adhered with unshaken fidelity to 
Boniface; he had witnessed, perhaps suffered in, the 


^ According to Oiaoconius them wei'e dghteen Cardinals living at bho time 
of the death of Bomfacs. See the list, not of couise including the Colomuuk 
There wen two Drsinia, two Gaetanu, 
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depbrabla outrage at Anagni. Ha took the nama of 
fisnediat XI. 

Benadict began hia reign with consummate prudence 
yet not without tha lofty assertion of the Papal power 
He issued a Bull to rebuke Frederick of Arragon, the 
King of Trinacriaj for presuming to date the acts of his 
teign from tlie time at which he had assumed the crown 
of Sicily, not that of the treaty in which the Pope 
acknowledged his title. The Arragonese prince was 
reminded that he held the crown but for liis life, that 
it then passed hack to the Angeyine line, the French 
house of Naples.® 

The only act which before the close of the year took 
cognisance of the affair of Anagni, was a Bull of excom- 
munication not against the assailants of the Pope’s per- 
son, but against the plunderers of the Papal treasures. 
The Archdeacon of Xaintonge was armed with full 
powers to persuade or to enforce their restitution. A 
fond hope 1 as if such treasures were likely to be either 
won or extorted from such hands. The rest of the year 
and the commencement of the next were occupied with 
remote negotiations — ^whicJi, in howeyer perilous state 
stood the Papacy, were neyer neglected by the Pope — 
the affairs of Norway and of the Byzantine Empire in 
the East. 

Philip had no sooner heard of the death of Boniface 
and the accession of Benedict than he named 
his ambassadors to offer his congratulations, 
worded in the most flattering terms, on tha elevation of 
Benedict. They were Berard, Lord of Marcmeil, Pater 
de Belleperche a Canon of Chartres, a profound jurist, 
and, it might seam as a warning to the Pope that ha 


> Ball la Baynaldui^ isul) mm. 
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Waa determined to retract nothing, William ilei I^lasian, 
But already Benedict, in his wisdom, had, un- His con- 
compelled, out of his own generous will, made measurea, 
all the DoncBssions to which he was disposed, or which 
his dignity would endure. Already in Paris the King, 
the Prelates, the Barons, and people of France had 
been declared absolved from the excommunication 
under which they lay."^ During that excommunica- 
tion the Pope could hold no intercourse with the King 
of the realm; he could receive no ambassadors from 
the Court. 

The envoys of the King were received with civility. 
In the spring a succession of conciliatory April a, 
edicts seemed framed in order to heal the 
threatened breach between the Papacy and its ancient 
ally, the King of France. There was nothing to offend 
in a kind of pardonable ostentation of condescension, 
kept up by the Pope, a paternal superiority which he 
still maintained; the King of France was to be the 
pious Joash, to listen to the counsels of the High Priest, 
Jehoiada. The censures against the prelates for con*^ 
tumacy in not obeying the citation to Rome were re- 
scinded; the right of giving instruction in the civil and 
canon law restored to the universities* Even the affairs 
□f the Archbishop of Narbonne and the Bishop of 
Pamiera, the first causes of the dispute, were brought to 
an amicable conclusion. All the special privileges of 
the Kings of France in spiritual matters were given 
back in the amplest and moat gracious manner. The 
tenths on the dergy were granted for two years on 


^ This vras grouted ahsente at 
QDU pebentc,” — B2ne(liGEB letter m 
Oupviy, p 207 This IS confinnBii by 
the contmuatci of Ifongis. Compare 


M^insi’s note ia Kayneldus, si uniii 
1304. The Anagni exi;!OTnmmiicatx)t 
had not boon piomulgated. 
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account of tliB war in Flanders; the famous BulJ 
'^Olericis Laicos” was mitigated so as to deprive it of 
its injurious and offensive spirit. It permitted all volnn 
tary subsidies^ leaving the Sing and the clergy to deteiv 
mine what degree of compulsion was consistent with 
free-will offerings. 

The Golonnas found a hearing with this calm and 
ThBDoiMi- Pope, They had entreated the inter- 
ferencB of the King of Francs in their cause ; 
they asserted that the Pope had no power to degrade 
Cardinals; that they had been deposed, despoiled, 
banished by the mere arbitrary mandate of Boniface, 
without citation, without trial, without hearing: and 
this hy a Pope of i^uestionahlB legitimacy. Their re- 
storation by Benedict is described by himself as an act 
of becoming mercy: he eludes all discussion on the 
justice of the sentence, or the conduct of his prede- 
cessor. But their rehabilitation was full and complete, 
with some slight limitations. The sentence of depo- 
sition from the Dardinalate, the privation of benefices, 
the disability to obtain the Papacy, the attainder of 
the family both in the male and female line, were 
absolutely revoked. The restitution of the confiscated 
property was reserved for future arrangement with the 
actual possessors. Palestrina alone was not to be 
rebuilt or fortified ; it was to remain a devoted place, 
and not again to become the seat of a Bishop, Even 
the name of Sciarra Oolonna appears in this act of cle- 
mency,” William of Nogaret was the only Frenchman 
excepted from this comprehensive amnesty: even he 
was not inflexibly excluded from all hope of absolution. 
But the act of pardon for so heinous an offence as hia 


Haynalil, sub aim. 1394. 
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waa reservad for the spa Dial wiaiom anl mercy of the 
Popa himself. In another doDument^ Sciarra Oolonna 
is joinsd with William of Nogaret as the yet imforgiven 
offend ers. 

Feaca might seam at hand. The King of France, 
with every one of the great causes of ijnarrel thus gene- 
rously removed, with such sacriflces to his wounded 
pride, would resume his old position as the favourite 
son, the close ally, the loyal protector of the Papacy. 
If, with a fidelity unusual in kiugs, in kings hke Philip, 
he should seruple to abandon his faithful instruments, 
men who had not shrunk from sacrilege, hardly from 
murder, in his cause, yet the Pope did not seem dis- 
posed to treat even them with immitigable severity. 
The Pope, though honour, justice, the sanctity of the 
person of the Pontiff, might recjuire that some signal 
mark of retribution should separate from all other cri- 
minals William of Nogaret and Sciarra Colonna, per- 
haps too his own rebellious barons and the inhabitants 
of Anagni, who rose against Boniface; yet would hardly 
think it necessary to drive such desperate men to worse 
desperation. But the profound p eraonal hatred of Philip 
the Fair to Boniface VIII., or his determination still 
further to humiliate that power which could presume 
interfere with his hard despotism, was not ThamuBde- 

satiated With the death; he would pursue the persecute tuo 
_ A ■ jfp 1 - mBBiory of 

memory of Boniface, and so lar justiiy Jiia own Bonitaca. 
cruel and insulting acts by obtaiumg from a Greneral 
Douncilthe solemn confirmation of those strange charges 
on which Boniface had been arraigned by Hogaret and 
Do Plasian. 

Another embassy from France appeared at Eoma 


< Seen by Baynallua. See in looo, 

von, VII, 
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but not addresaad to the Pope — Waltar da C'hatenay 
and Peter de CbUb, 'with a notary, Peter de Piperno. 
AccordiijLg to their instructions, they visited singly and 
severally each of the Dardinals then resident in Eome. 
“The Hing of Prance,” they said, “in the full Parlia- 
ment of all his Prelates and Barons, from his zealous 
yeverencB for the Church and the throne of St. Peter, 
had determined that the Church should be ruled by 
a legitimate Pontiff, and not by one who so grossly 
abused his power as Boniface VIIL They had resolved 
to summon a Ren oral Council, in order that Boniface 
might prove his innocence (they had the effrontery to 
say, as they devoutly hoped!) of the accusations urged 
against him; and not only for that purpose, hut for the 
good of Christendom, and (of course) for the war in 
the Holy Land”^ To each of the Cardinals was put 
the plain (juestion whether he would concur in the con- 
vocation of this General Council, and promote it by his 
aid and countenance. Five made the cautious answer 
that they would deliberate with the Pope in his Consis- 
tory on this weighty matter. Five gave in their adhe- 
sion to the King of France. The same proceedmg took 
place with six Cardinals at Viterbo. Of these four 
took the more prudent course ; two gave their suffrage 
for the General Council. 

Benedict XI. might think that he had carried con- 
cession far enough. He had shown his placability, he 
had now to show his firmness. The obstinacy of the 
King of Franco in persecuting the memory of Boniface, 
in pressing forward the General Council; the profomd 
degradation of the Papacy, if a General Council should 


F Apnl B, 1804. The King could nob have lecQived the Papal edicts, but he 
haye known the loili dinpoAition of Benediot. 
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b 0 pBimittei to sit in judgement even on a dead Pope; 
the desecration of the Papal Holmeas if any part of 
these foul charges should be even apparently proved; 
the injuatiDej the cowardliness of leaving the body of 
his predecessor to be thus torn in pieces by his rabid 
enenuBS ; the well-grounded mistrust of a tribunal thus 
convoked, thus constituted, thus controlled; all these 
motives arrested the Pontiff in his conciliatory course, 
and unhappily disturbed the dispassionate dignity which 
he had hitherto mamtained. 

A Bull came forth against the actors in the tragedy 
of Anagni. Language seemed labouring to 
express the horror and detestation of the Pope 
at this '■^flagitious wickedness and wicked flagitious- 
ness.” Fifteen persons were named — William of 
Nogaret, Eeginald de Supino and liis son, the two sons 
of the man whom Boniface held in prison, Sciarra 
Colonna, the Anagnsse who had aided them. It de- 
nounced their cruelty, their blasphemy against the 
Pope, their plunder of the sacred treasures. These 
acta had been done publicly, openly, notorioudy, in the 
sight of Benedict himself— acts of capital treason, of 
rebeUion, of sacrilege; crimes against the Juhan law 
of public violence, the Cornelian against assassinations ; 
acts of lawless imprisonment, plunder, robbery, crimes 
and felonies which struck man dumb with amazement. 
" Who is so cruel as to refrain from tears ? who so hate- 
ful as to refuse compassion? What indolent and remiss 
judge will not rise up to punish ? Who is safe, when in 
his native city no longer is security, his house is no 
longer his refuge ? The Pontiff himaeK is thus dis- 
honoured, and the Church thus brought into captivity 
with her Lord. □ inexpiable guilt! 0 miserable 
Anagni, who hast endured such things ! May the rain 

M 2 
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and tli 0 dew never fall upon thee! 0 moat unhappy 
perpetrators of a crimB, so aclverae to the spirit of King 
David, who kept untouched the Lord’s anointed though 
his foe, and avenged his death.” The Bull declares, 
excommunicate all the above-name d^ who in their 
proper persona were guilty of the crime at Anagni, and 
all who had aided and abetted them by succour^ counsel, 
or favour. Philip himself could hardly stand beyond 
this sweeping anathema. The Pope cited these persons 
to appear before him on the Feast of St. Peter and 

Jan 29 there to receive their sentence. The 

citation was fxed on the gates of the cathedral 
of Perugia. The BuU^ was promulgated on the 7th of 
June ; on the 27th of July Benedict was dead. 

The Pope had retired to Perugia from Eome — per- 
haps to avoid the summer heats, but no doubt also for 
gi’Bater security than he could command in Eome, where 
the Dolonnas were strong, and the Fiench party power- 
ful through their gold. There he meditated and aimed 
this blow, which, by appalling the more rancorous foes 
□f Boniface, might scare them from preying on his re- 
mains, and thus reinvest the Papacy, which had conde- 
scended far below its wont, in awe and majesty. Many 
of the Cardinals had remonstrated against the departure 
of the Pope from Eome, which was almost by stealth ; it 
was rumoured that he thought of fixing the Papal resi- 
dence in one of the Lombard cities. They had refused 
to accompany him. But Perugia was not more safe than 
Borne. It is said that while the Pope was at dinner, a 
young female veiled and in the dress of a novice of St. 
Petronilla in Perugia, offered him in a silver basin some 
beautiful fresh figs, of which he was very fond, as fi:om 


^ The Bull in XlaynalduBi pub aun. 
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the abbess of that convent. The Pope, not suspecting a 
gift from such a hand, ato them eagerly, and without 
having them previously tasted.* That he died of poison 
few in that age would venture to doubt. William of 
Nogaret, Sciarra Colonna, Musciatto de’ Francesi, the 
Cardinal Napoleon Drsini, were each sHently arraigned 
as guilty of this new nrime. One Grhibelline writer, 
hostilB to Benedict, names the King of France as having 
suborned the butler of the Pope to perpetrate this fear- 
ful deed. Yet the disorder was a dysentery, which 
lasted seven or eight days, not an unusual effect of the 
immoderate use of rich fruit. No one thought that a 
death so seasonable to one party, so unseasonable to 
another, could be iu the course of nature. 

Fifteen years afterwards a Franciscan inar of Tou- 
louse, named Bernard, was accused at Darcassonne as 
concemecl, by magic and other black arts, in the poison- 
ing of Benedict XI. This was not his only crime. He 
was charged with having excited the populace against 
the rival Order of the Friar Preachers and the In- 
quisition, of having broken open the prisons of the 
Inquisition, and set free the prisoners: he was charged 
with magic and divination, and with beheving in the 
visions of the Abbot Joachim. He was one of the 
fanatic I’raticelli, seemingly a man of great daring and 
energy. The Ecclesiastical Judges declared that they 
could find no proof, either from Ins own mouth or from 
other evidence, of his concern in the poisoning of Bene- 
dict. He was condemned to perpetual imprisonment in 
irons. The King’s advocates impeached the sentence. 


^ “ Le tnanginTa, TolBniiari e senza fain e fare Baggio. ''^VillaQi. This sunpla 
B£atenue of wondor, that the Pope would eat anything imtostcd, is frightfiilly 
Till. o. 8D. 
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renewed the charge of his being an accomplice in the 
poisoning of the Pope, and demanded that he should be 
delivered to the secular arm. The Pope (John XXII) 
aggravated the severity of his sentence by prohibituig 
any mitigation of his penance ; but spoke very gene- 
rally of his enormous crimes.'^ 


k Sbb the Tery cunoiu dDBunaentd in Baliuii]S.-~Vitffi Papar Avituoneik 
Yol, ii, NOi Jjlu 
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Clement V, 

The period in the Papal history has arrived which in 
the Italian writers is called the Babylonish captivity ; it 
lasted more than seventy years,® Eome is no longer 
the Metropolis of ChristendDin ; the Pope is a Prench 
Prelate. The siiccBssor of St. Peter is not on St. Peter’s 
tlrrone; he is environed with none of the traditionary 
majesty or traditionary sanctity of the Eternal City; 
he has abandoned the holy bodies of the Apostles, the 
churches of the Apostles. It is perhaps the most mar- 
vellous part of its history, that the Papacy, having sunk 
so low, sank no lower ; that it recovered its degradation ; 
that, from a satellite, almost a slave, of the King of Prance, 
the Pontiff evor emerged again to be an independent 
potentate; and, although the great line of medieeval 
Popes, of Grregory, of Alexander III., and the Innocents, 
expired in Boniface VIII., that he could resume even his 
modified supremacy. There is no proof so strong of the 
vitality of the Papacy as that it could establish the law 
that wherever the Pope is, there is the throne of St. Peter; 
that he could cease to be Bishop of Eome in all but in 
name, and then take back again the abdicated Bishopric. 


* from 1305 to 1373, 
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Nsver was rBVolution mora suidBiij more total, it 
might seam mora enduring in its cDnseq[Uencea. The 
close of the last century had seen Bonifaca VIH. ad- 
vancing higher pretensions, if not wielding more actual 
power, than any former Pontiff; the acknowledged 
pacificator of the world, the arbiter between the Kings 
of Prance and England, claiming and exercising feudal 
as well as spiritual supremacy over many kingdoms, 
bestowing crowns as in Hungary, awarding the Empire; 
with millions of pilgrims at the Jubfiee in Borne, still 
the centre of Christendom, paying him homage which 
bordered on adoration, and pouring the riches of the 
world at his feet. The first decade of the new century 
is not more than half passed; Pope Clement is a 
voluntary prisoner, but not the less a prisoner, in 
the realm, or almost within the precincts of Prance ; 
struggling in vain to escape from the tyranny of his 
inexorable master, and to break or elude the fetters 
wound around him by his own solemn engagements. 
He is almost forced to condemn his predecessor for 
crimes of whirh he could hardly believe him guilty; to 
accept a niggardly, and perhaps never-fulfilled, penance 
from men almost murderers of a Pope; to sacrifice, on 
evidence which he himself manifestly mistrusted, one 
of the great military orders of Christendom to the 
hatred or avarice of Philip, The Pope, from Lord 
over the freedom of the world, had ceased to be a free 
agent. 

The short Pontificate of Benedict XI. had exaspe- 
rated, rather than allayed, the divisions in the Conclave,^ 


^ ThoiB wcrB now nincteBii Caiw 
dioals, nccoidin^to CmccDDius, exclu- 
i»iTo of the ColDDLBfl, One of the 
jiimiBr ConidaTB had died. Pope 


Benedict had named two, the Caidinol 
of Prato (Ostia end Vplletii), and an 
Englishman, Walter Winterhum rf 
Saliabmy, 
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The tsrriblB fate of the two last Popes had not cooled 

Conclave BagBr Competition for the perilous 

dignity. The Cardinals assembled at Peru- 
gia. The two factions, the Prench and that of the 
partisans and kindred of Boniface YIII., were headed, 
the latter by Matteo Orsini and Francesco Graetani, 
brother of the late Pope, the former by Napoleon Drsini 
and the Dardmal da Prato.'" The Coloima Cardinals 
had not yet been permitted to resume their place in the 
Conclave. The elder, James Colonna, had lived in 
aeclusion, if not in concealment, at Perugia. He came 
forth from his liiding-place ; he summoned his nephew, 
who had found an asylum at Padua, to his aid. They 
had an unlimited command of French money. But 
this money could hold, it could not turn, the balance 
between the two Orsiui, each of whom aspired to be, or 
to create the Pope. The Conclave met, it separated, 
it met again; they wrangled, intrigued; each faction 
strove, but in vain, to win the preponderance by stub- 
bornness or by artifice, by bribery in act or promise.'^ 
Months wore away. At length the people of Perugia 
grew weary of the delay: they surrounded the Con- 
clave; threatened to keep the Cardinals as prisoners; 
demanded with loud outcries a Pope; any hour they 
might proceed to worse violence: by one account they 
unroofed the house in which the Cardinals sat, and cut 
off their provisions.** Dne day the Cardinal da Prato 
accosted Francesco Graetani, “We are doing sore wrong: 
it is an evU and a scanded to Christendom to deprive it 
BO long of its Chief Pastor.” “ It rests not with us,*’ 

* Ferrobiu Yicentinus, Murat. B. I. buosIo, quecqu^ coiutat in donls ok' 

B. p. 1D14, peotatu 6ducla.’*-^FerrBt, Yjoent. 

* **Ut multum valet aurea per- “ Ibid, p, 4D15, 
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replisd Gaetani. “Will yon accede to any reaaonabla 
scliema which, may rBconcile otir differ encea ? ” 

The Cardinal da Prato then propoaed that 
one party ahould name three Ultramontane (Northern) 
PrelateSj not of the Sacred College, on one of whom the 
adverse party should pledge itself to unite ita suffrages. 
Gaetani consented, on condition that the Bonifacians 
ahould name the three Prelates. They were named; 
among the three the Archbishop of Bordeaux. 

Bernard de Goth had been raised by Boniface VIIL 
from the small biahopiic of Dommingea to the archi- 
episcopal seat of Bordeaux. As a subject of the King 
of England, he owed only a more remote allegiance to 
his suzerain, the King of France.^ He was coimnittel 
in some personal hostility with Charles of Valois. 
Throughout the strife between the Pope and the King 
he had been on the Pope’s aide. He had withdrawn in 
disguise from the Court in order to obey the Pope’s 
summons to Home ; he was among the Prelates aasem** 
bled in November at Kome, If there was any Trans- 
alpine Prelate whom the kindred and friends of Boniface 
might suppose secure to their party, from his inclina- 
tions, his gratitude, his animosities, his former conduct, 
it was Bernard de Goth. But the sagacious Dardinal 
da Prato knew the man ; he knew the Gascon cha- 
racter. Forty days were to elapse before the election- 
In eleven days a courier was in Paris. In six interview at 
days more the King and the Archbishop of AnSuShop. 
Bordeaux, each with a few chosen attendants, met in a 
forest belonging to the Monastery of St Jean d’Angely, 
The secrets of that interview are related, perhaps with 


f Yst ib 13 said, '‘Lioet in AnglicA regione prE^Bol esseb, tamm PhilippA 
gratissirDUs, q^ugil a jiiyentate ^railians eztiti8sek,’'».>Ferret. Viomt. 
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Buspicious parti onlarity. Yet theEing, having achieved 
hifl purpose^ waa not likely to conceal hia part in the 
treaty, especially from hia secret counsellora, who had 
possibly some interest to divulge, none to conceal, the 
whole affair. The King began by requesting the re- 
conciliation of the Archbishop with Charles of Valois, 
fie then opened the great subject of the interview. He 
showed to the dazzled eyes of the Prelate the despatch 
of the Cardinal da Prato. “ One word from me, and 
you are Pope.” But the King insisted on sis condi- 
tions : — ^I- His own full and complete reconciliation with 
the Church. IL The absolution of all persons whom he 
had employed in his strife with Boniface. Ill, The 
tenths for five years from the clergy of the realm, 

IV. The condemnation of the memory of Boniface- 

V. The reinvestment of the Dolonnas in the rank and 
honours of the Oardinalale, The VP^^ and last was a 
profound secret, which he reserved for himself to claim 
when the time of its fulfilment should be come. That 
secret has never been fully revealed. Some have 
thought, and not without strong ground, that Philip 
already meditated the suppression of the Templars- 
Tlie eautious King was not content with the acqui- 
BScencB, or with the oath, of the Archbishop, an oath 
from which, as Pope, ha might release himself. De Roth 
was solemnly sworn upon the Host; he gave up his 

brother and two nephews as hostages. Before 
1306 . thirty-five days had passed, the Cardinal da 
I^rato had secret intelligence of the compact. They 
proceeded to the ballot ; Bernard de Goth was unani- 
mously chosen Pope, In the Cathedral of Bordeaux he 
toot the name of Clement V, 

The first ominous warning to the Italian Prelates was 
a summons to attend the coronation of tha new Pope, 
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not at Romo or in Italy, but at Lyons, The Cardinal 
Matteo Orsini is said to have uttered a sad Taticinatiou : 
^^It will be long before we behold the face of another 
Pope-”^ Clement began hia slow progreaa towards 
Lyons at the end of August. He passed through Agen, 
Toulouse, Beziers, Montpellier, and Niames. The 
monasteries which were compelled to lodge and enter- 
tain the Pope and all hia letmue murmured at the 
pomp and luxury of hia train: many of them were 
heayily impoverished by this enforced hospitality. At 
Montpellier he received the homage of the Kings of 
Majorca and Ariagon : he confirmed the King of Arragon 
in the possession of the islands of Corsica and 

» DcL 

Sardinia, and received his oath of fealty. He 
had invited to his coronation his two sovereigns, the 
Kings of Prance and England. The King of England 
alleged important affairs in Scotland as an excuse for 
not doing honour to his former vassal. The Kings of 
Prance and Majorca were present. On the Cardinal 
Matteo Orsini, Italian, Roman, to the heart, devolved 
the offlcB of crowning the Grascon Pope, whose 
aversion to Italy he well knew. The Pope atproM, 
rode in solemn state from the Church of Bt, Just in the 
royal castle of Lyons to the palace prepared for him. 
The King of Prance at first held his bridle, and then 
yielded the post of humble honour to his brothers, 
Charles of Valois, and Louis of Evreux, and to the 
Duke of Bretagne. The pomp was mterrupteii by 
a dire and ominous calamity. An oil wall fell as 
they passed. The Pope was thrown from his horse, 
but escaped unhurt: his gorgeous crown rolled in 
the mire. The Duke of Bretagne, with eleven or 


■ VI. Vit. Clemeat. apuil Balu. 
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twelve othersj was killed ; Dharlsa of Valois seriously 
hurt, 

Olement V. hastened to fulfil the first of his engage- 
lueuts to the King of FranoBj perhaps design- 
vdwb. ing by this ready zeal to avert, elude, or delay 
the accomphshment of those which were more difScult 
or more humiliating. The King of France had plenary 
absolution: he was received as again the favoured son 
and protector of the Church. To the King were granted 
the tenths on all the revenues of the Church of Franca 
for five years. The Colonnas were restored to their 
dignity; they resumed the state,, dress, and symbols of 
the Dardinalate, and took their place in the ISacred 
College. A promotion of ten Cardinals showed what 
New car- interest was hereafter to prevail in the Con- 
dinaiB elave. Among the ten were the Bishops of 
Toulouse and Bezieia, the Archbishop [Elect) of Bor- 
deaux and the nephew of the Pope, the King’s Con- 
fessor Nicolas de Francavilla, the King’s Chancellor 
Stephen, Archdeacon of Bruges. A French Pope was 
to be surrounded by a French Court. 

Measure followed measure to propitiate the Pope’s 
master. Of the two famous Bulls, that denominated 
“ Clericia Laicos ” was altogether abrogated, as having 
been the cause of grievous scandals, dangers, and incon- 
veniences. The old decrees of the Lateran and other 
Councils concerning the taxation of the clergy were de- 
clai;ed to be the law of the Church. As to the other, the 
‘^Unam Sanctam,” the dearest beloved son Philip of 
France, for his loyal attachment to the Church of Koine, 
had deserved that the Pope should declare this statute to 
contain nothing to his prejudice ; that he, his realm, and 
his people, were exactly in the same state, as regarded the 
See of Borne, as before the promulgation of that Bull, 
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But there were two articles of the compact, hesides 
the secret one, yet unaccomplished, the complete abso- 
lution of all the King’s agents in the quarrel with the 
Pope, and the condemnation of the memory of Boniface- 
The Pope writhed and struggled in vain in the folds of 
his deathly embarrassment. The King of France could 
not in honour, he was not dispoaedby temper to abandon 
the faithftd executioners of hia mandates; he might 
want them for otlier remorseless services. He could 
not retreat or let fall the accusations against the de- 
ceased Pope. Philip was compelled, like other perse- 
cutors, to go on in his persecution. This immitigahle, 
seemingly vindictive, hostility to the fame of Boniface 
vras hia only justification. If those high crimes and 
miademeanDurs of which the Pope had heen arraigned, 
those heresies, immoralities, cruelties, enormities, were 
admitted to he groundless, or dropped as not thought 
worthy of proof, the seizure of Anagni became a bar- 
barous, cowardly, and unnecessary outrage on a defence- 
less old man, an impious sacrilege ; William of Nogaret 
and hia accompHces were base and cruel asaaaainB* 

' Already, before the death of Benedict, William of 
Nogarethad issued one strong protest againsb w^numnof 
his condemnation. Durifig the vacancy he 
allowed no repose to the memory of Boniface, and 
justified himself against the terrible anathema of Bene- 
dict. He appeared before the official of his diocesan, 
the Bishop of Paris, and claimed absolution from a 
censure issued by the Pope under false information* 
He promulgated two memorials: in the first ho adduced 
sixty heads of accusation against Boniface ; in the 
second he protested at great length against the radi 
proceedings of Pope Benedict. The Bull of Benedict 
had cited him to appear at Borne on the Festival of 
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St, Petsr and St Paul. He excused his contumacy in not 
appearing : he was in France, the citation had not been 
served upon him; and also by reason of the death of 
the Pope, as well as on account of his powerful enemies 
in Italy. Nogaret entered into an elaborato account of 
Ilia own intercom'se with Pope Boniface, Five years 
before, he had been the Fang’s ambassador to announce 
the treaty of Philip with Albert, King of the Eomans. 
The Pope demanded Tuscany as the price of his consent 
to that alHance. It was then that William of Nogaret 
heard at Eome the vices and misdeeds of the Pope, of 
which he was afterwards arraigned, and had humbly 
implored the Pope to desist from his simonies and ex- 
tortions. The Pope had demanded whether he spoke 
in his own name or in that of the King. Hogaret had 
replied, in his own, out of his great zeal for the Ohurch. 
The Pope had roared with passion, like a madman, and 
had heaped on him menaces, insults, and blasphenuBs.^ 
Nogaret treats the refusal of Boniface to appear before 
the Oouncil when first summoned at Anogni as an act 
of contumacy; he therefore (Nogarat) was justified in 
using force towards a contumacious criminak He as- 
serts that he Saved the h'fe of Boniface when others 
would have killed him; that he tried to protect the 
treasure, of which he had not touched a penny ; he had 
kept the Pope with a decent attendance, and supphed 
him with food and drink. Had he slain the wicked 
usurper he had been justified, as Phiueas who j)leasad 
the lord, as Abraham who slew the Kings, Moses the 
Egyptian, the Maccabees the enemies of Grod. Pope 
Benedict had complainGd of the loss of his treasure, he 
ought rather to have complained that sc vast a treasure 


^ PufluVEi, p. 253. 
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had been wrun^ by cruel exactionB from the impove- 
rished churchea. He aaaerta that for all his acts he had 
received absolution from Boniface himself. For all these 
reasons he appealed to a General Council in the vacancy 
of the Pontificate, and demanded absolution from the 
unjust eenaurea of the misinformed Pope Benedict. 

William of Nogaret was necessary, as other men of 
his stamp, for meditated acts of the Eing, not less cruel 
or less daring than the siirprisal at Anagni and the 
abasement of the Supreme Pontiff. The King King’s dis- 
of France, ever rapacious, yet ever necessitous, 
who must maintain his schemes, his ambition, his wars 
ill Flanders, at lavish cost, but with hardly any certain 
income hut that of the royal domains, had again taken 
to that coarse expedient of barbarous finance, the de- 
basement of the coin. There were now two standards : 
in the higher the King and the Nobles exacted the 
payments of their subjects and vassals ; the lower the 
subjects and vassals were obliged to receive as current 
money. Everywhere was secret or clamorous discon- 
tent, aggravated by famine;* discontent in Paris and 
Orleans rose to insurrection, which endangered tlia 
King’s government, even his person, and was only put 
down by extreme measures of cruelty. The King was 
compelled to make concessions, to consent himself to 
be paid in the lower coin. But some time had elapsed 
since the usual financial resourcB in times of difficulty 
had been put in force. The Jews had had jewapiun. 
leisure to become again alluringly rich. Wil- 
liam of Nogaret proceeded with his usual rapid reso- 
lution. In one day all the Jews were seized, their 
property confiscated to the Drown, the race expelled 

^ DuriBg the wiDtei 1304-ii. 

VOIl VII. 
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the realm. The olorgy, in their zeal for the faith, and 
the hope that them own burthens might be lightened, 
approved this pious robbery, and rejoiced that France 
ivas deUvered from the presence of this usurious anl 
miscreant race. William of Nogaret had atoned for 
some at least of his aina.^ But even this was not his 
last service. 

Pope Clement, in the mean time, hastened to return 
to Bordeaux. He passed by a different road, through 
Macon, Clugny, Nevers, Bourges, Limoges, again se- 
verely taxing by the honour of his entertainment all 
the great monasteries and chapters on his way. The 
Archbishop of Bourges was so reduced as to accept the 
TuePopeut pittance of a Canon. At Bordeaux the Pope 
Bordeaux. ^0 dominions of England, and to Ed- 

ward of England he showed himself even a more ob- 
seq^uious vassal than to the !King of France. He could 
perhaps secure Edward’s protection if too hardly pressed 
by Ms inexorable master, the Eng of France. 

England, Edward plenary absolution from 

all his oaths to maintain the Charters (the Grreat Charter 
and the Charter of Forests) extoited from him, as was 
asserted, by his disloyal subjects.™ Afterwards, casting 
aside all the haughty pretensions of Pope Bomface, he 
excommunicated Kobsrt Bruce, now engaged in his 
gallant strife for the crown of Scotland." 

But the Pope could not decline the commanding in- 
vitation of Eng Philip to an interview within 
Juno, 1307 . realm of France, at Poitiers, To that city 

he went, but soon repented of having placed himself so 
completely within the King’s power. He attempted to 

* Ordonuanoes das Eola, i. 443, 447, Vita ClemEntis. Cwitinuator. Nangis, 
p, 594, Eaynalil. aul) ami, 1S09, c, 29. " Kymer. ■ Ibll 
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make an honourable retreat; he was retainei with 
CDurteous force, and overwhelmed with specious honour 
and reverencB. 

A Congress of Princes might seem assembled to show 
their flattering respect to the Pontiff : — ^Philip, with his 
three sons, his brothers Charles of Valois and Louis 
Coimt of Bvreux, Eobert Count of Flanders, Charles 
King of Naples, the ambassadors of Edward King ot 
England. Clement, by the prodigality of his conces- 
sions, endeavoured to avert the fatal question, the con- 
demnation of Boniface. He was seized with a sudden 
ardour to place Charles of Valois on the throne of Con- 
stantinople, in right of his wife, Isabella of Courtenay. 
He declared himself the head of a new Crusade, ad- 
dressed Bulls to all Christendom, in order to expel the 
feeble Andronicus from the throne, which must fall 
under the power of the Turks and Saracens, unless filled 
by a powerful Christian Emperor. He pronounced his 
anathema against Andronicus. He awarded the king- 
dom of Hungary to Oharobert, grandson of the King of 
Naples. He took the first steps for the canonisation 
of Louis, the second son of Charles, who had died Arch- 
bishop of Toulouse in the odour of sanctity. He re- 
mitted the vast debt owed by the King of Naples to the 
Papal Bee, which amounted to 36D,DD0 ounces of gold ; 
a third was absolutely annulled, the rest assigned to the 
Crusade of Charles of Valois.® 

But the iaflexible Philip was neither to be diverted 
nor dissuaded horn exacting the full terms of his bond. 
He offered to prove forty-three articles of heresy against 
Boniface; he demanded that the body of the Pope 
should be disinterred and burned, the ignominious fate 


B Acta apud Baluzium, zzr. 
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of haretica, whioli ha had imdeaervedly escaped during 
life. Even the French Cardinals saw and deprecated 
the fatal conae(][uenc0S of such a procBBdmg to the 
Church. All the acts of Boniface, his bulls, decrees, 
promotions, became questionable. The College of Car- 
dinals was dissolved, at least the nomination of almost 
all became precarious. The title of Clement himself 
Y/as doubtful. The efifects of breaking the chain of 
traditional authority were incalculable, interminable. 
The Supplement to the Canon Law, the Sixth Book 
of Decretals, at once the most unanswerable proof of 
the orthodoxy of Boniface and the most full assertion 
of the rights of the Church, fell to the ground. The 
foundations of the Papal power were shaken to the base. 
By the wise advice of the Cardinal da Prato, Clement 
determined to dissemble and so gain time. Philip him- 
self had demanded a General Council of all Christendom.. 
A General Council alone of all Christendom could give 
ijonndiof dignity and authority to a decree so weighty 
tenuiQQii on. and Unprecedented as the condemnation of a 
Pope. They only could investigate such judgement. 
In such an assembly the Prelates of the Christian world, 
h'roneh, English, Germans, Italians, Spaniards, might 
meet; and the Church, in her full liberty, and with 
irrefragable solemnity, decide the awful cause. He 
named the city of Vienne in Daupliiny as the seat of 
this Great Council. In the mean time ho strove to 
conciliate the counsellors who ruled the mind of Philip. 

Abaoiiition William of Nogaret and his accomplices re- 
ceived full absolution for all their acts in 
the seizure of Boniface and the plunder of the Papal 
treasures, on condition of certain penances to be as- 
signed by some of the Cardinals, William of Nagaret 
waa to take arms in the East against the Saracens, and 
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not to return without permission of the Holy See; but 
ho was allowed five years* delay before lie was called on 
to fulfil this penitential Crusade.** 

The Pope could breathe nrora freely : he had gained 
time^ and time was inegtimable. Who could know what it 
Jnight bring forth? Even the stubborn hatred of Philip 
might be, if not mitigated, distracted to some other 
object. That object seemed to arise at once, great, of 
absorbing public interest, ministering excitement to all 
Philip’s dominant passions, a rebgious object of the 
most surprising, unprecedented, almost appalling nature? 
and of the most dubious justice and pohcy, the abolition 
of the great Order of the Enights Templars, The secret 
of the last stipulation in the covenant between the King 
and the Pope remained with themselves ; what it wasj 
and whether it was really demanded, was not per- 
mitted to transpire. Was it this destruction of the 
Templars? No one knew: j^et all had their conjec- 
ture. Or was it some yet remoter scheme, the eleva- 
tion of his brother or himself to the Imperial throne? 
It was still a dark, j)rofound, and so more stimulating 
mystery. 

The famous Order of the Temple of Jerusalem had 
sprung, like all the other great religious insti- mg. 
tutions of the middle ages, from the humblest 
origin, Their ancestors were a small band of 
nine French Knights, engaged on a chivalrous adven- 
ture, sworn to an especial service, the protection of the 
Ohristian pilgrims to the Holy Sepulchre through tlie 


1 UaynaliuB, aub atm. 1307, c. xi. 

4 A.D. lllB. Hugo do Fayens, 
Godfray da St. Omar, Raoul, Goifrey 
Biaol, PflgaDA dB Montdidiarj ArchBin- 


bold de St. Aman, Andraw, GfundoiuAr, 
Hugh Couut isf FrQTeiice,-^Wilck^ 
GeachichtB dea TempBlherren Ordan^ 
p.9 . ‘ 
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dangerous passes between Jerusalem and the Jordan, 
that they might bathe, unmolested by the marauding 
Moslemin, in the holy waters. The Templars had be- 
come, in almost oyery kingdom of the West, a powerful, 
wealthy, ani formidable republic, governed by their 
own laws, animated, by the closest corporate spirit, under 
the severest internal discipline and an all-pervadmg 
organisation; independent alike of the civil power and 
of the spiritual hierarchy. It was a half-military, half- 
monastic community. The three great monastic vows, 
implicit obedience to their superiors, chastity, the aban- 
donment of all personal property, were the fundamental 
statutes of the Order : while, instead of the peaceful and 
secluded monastery, the contemplative, devotional, or 
studious life, tlioir convents were strong castles, their 
life that of the camp or the battle-field, their occupation 
chivalrous exercises or adventures, war in preparation^ 
or war in all its fierceness and activity. The nine 
brethron in arms were now fifteen thousand of the 
bravest, best-trained, most experienced soldiers in the 
world; armtMl, horsed, accoutered in the most perfect 
and splendid fashion of the times ; isolated from all ties 
or interests with the rest of mankind; ready at the 
flimmons of the G-rand Master to embark on any service ; 
the one aim the power, aggrandisement, enrichment of 
the Order, 

9t* Bernard, in his devout enthusiasm, had beheld in 
the rise of the Templars a permanent and invincible 
Crusade. The Order (with its rival brotherhood, the 
Enights of the Hospital or of St. John) was in his view 
a perpetual sacred militia, which would contiuer and 
makiAai^ the sepulchre of the Lord, become the body- 
guaari uf'the Christian Kings of Jerusalem, the standing 
0rmy on the outposts of Ohristendom» His elofiuent 
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address to the soldiers of tlie Tempi was at once tha 
law and thB-viyid expression of the dominant sentiments 
of his time; here, as in all things, his age spake in St. 
Bernard. From that time the devout admiration of 
Western Christendom in heaping the most splendid 
endowments of lauds, castles, riches of all kinds, on the 
Knights of the Temple and of the Hospital, supposed 
that it was contributing in the moat efficient manner to 
the Holy Wars. Successive Popes, the most renowned 
and wise, especially Innocent III., notwithstanding occa- 
sional signs of mistrust and jealousy of their augment- 
ing power, had vied with each other in enlarging the 
privileges and raising the fame of the Knights of 
the Temple. Eugenius IIL, under the influence of St. 
Bernard, first issued a Bull in their favour; but their 
great Charter, which invested them in their 
most valuable rights and privileges,® was issue d 
by Alexander III* They had already ceased to be a 
lay community, and therefore under spiritual subjection 
to the clergy. The clergy had been admitted in con- 
siderable numbers into the Order, and so their own 
body administered within themselves all the rites and 
sacraments of religion. Innocent III. released the clergy 
in the Order of the Templars from their oath of fidelity 
and obedience to their Bishop; henceforth th^y owed 
allegiance to the Pope alone, ^ Honorius HL prohibited 
all Bishops from excommunicating any Knight Templar, 


* Befer laBk to yol. iv. S94. 
Sermo ad Militea Tampli, Opera, p. 
63D. 

■ The Bull, Omne datum optimum. 
Compare Wilcke, p, 77. It is traus- 
kted hy Mr. AddiBou, the Knights 
Templaia, p, 70. 


Innocent IIL, Epist. L 508, li. 
35, 84, 257, 259. To the Bishops, 
Quatenua a capellania ecclesiamm, 
qus plena jure jam dictia fratnhua 
sunt cone esses, nss fidelitatem, noa 
oloBdientiam exigatis, quia Bomani 
tantum Fontiflci sunt subjecti.” 
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or laying an intsrdict on their chui’oIiBS or houses. 
Grxegory IX., Innocent IV., Alexander HE., Dlement IV. 
maintained their absolute exemption from episcopal 
authority. The Grand Master and the brotherhood of 
the Temple were subordinate only to the supreme head 
of Dhristendom. Gregory X. crowned their privileges 
with an exemption from all contributions to the Holy 
War, and from the tenths paid by the rest of Christ cii- 
dom for this sacred purpose. The pretence was that 
their whole lauds and wealth were held on that tenure.^ 
Nearly two hundred years^ had elajJsed since the 
foundation of the Order, two hundred years of slow, 
imperceptible, but inevitable change. The Knights 
Templars fought in the Holy Laud with consummate 
valour, discipline, activity, and zeal ; but they fought 
for themselves, not forilie common cause of Christianity, 
They were an independent army, owing no subordi- 
nation to the King or Bishop of Jerusalem, or to auy 
of the Sovereigns who placed theinselves at the head 
of a Crusade, They supported or thwarted, according 
to theic own views, tho plans of campaigns, joined 
vigorously in the enterprise, or stood aloof in sullen 
disapprobation i they made or broke treaties. Thus for- 
midable to tliQ enemies of the faith, they were not less 
BO to its champions. There w'as a constant rivalry with 
the Knights of St, John, not of generous emulation, but 
of poww and even of sordid gain. During the expe^ 


* '^Cuin TOB ad hoc piinciimiiter 
laboratiBy ub vo3 pEuuter efc omnia quR 
lialwtis pro j{>sliu term sanctas defen- 
tfionB, no ChrlfltiancQ fidei exponatis, 
VOS eximere a prasatatioim hijjuaniDdl 

[declmm pro terrH oanct^) ds hmigni- 
lateApostoUcfi oumremufl.’' — CompA 


Wiloke, ii. p 195. 

* 1110 — 1507. Aa early aa tlio 

Cl uaade of the Emperor Conrad (1 147 j, 
LViiutid would have taken DaroasouB, 
iiiai avaritia, dolua at invidia Templa-* 
rluium obatitJaaet.**-^Aaaal. Horbipi 
Perta. xvl, p, 7. 
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dition of FredBiick IL the Master of ths Templars and 
the whole Order had espoused the cause of the Pope. 
To their stubborn opposition was attributed, no doubt 
with much justice, the failure or rather the imperfect 
success of that Crusade. 

The character of the war in the East had also 
changed, unnoticed, unobserved. There was no longer 
the implacable mutual aversion, or rather abhorrence, 
with which the Christian met the Saracen, the Saracen 
the Christian ; from which the Christian thought that 
by slaying the Saracen he was avenging the cause of his 
Eedeemer, and washiug off his own sins; the Saracen that 
in massacring the Christian, or trampling on the Christian 
dog, he was acting according to the first principles of his 
faith, and winning Paradise. This traditionary, almost 
inborn, antipathy had worn away by long interminghng, 
and given place to the courtesies and mutual respect 
of a more chivalrous warfare. The brave and generous 
Knight could not but admire bravery and generosity in 
his antagonist. The accidents of war led to more inti- 
mate aeijuaintanoB, aci]^uaintaQCB to hospitable even to 
social inter course, social intercourse to a fairer estimation 
of the better qualities on both sides. The prisoner was 
not always reduced to a cniBl and debasing servitude, 
or shut up in a squalid dungeon. He became the guest, 
the companion, of bis high-minded captor. A character 
like that of Saladin, which his fiercest enemies could 
not behold without awe and admiring wonder, must 
have softened the detestation with which it was once 
the duty of the Christian to look on the Unbehever. 
The lofty toleration of Frederick 11. might offend the 
more zealous by its approsimatice to indifference, but 
was not altogether uncongenial to the dominant feeling. 
How far had that indifference, which was ao hardly 
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reproadiBcl against Eiaderick, crspt into the minds and 
hearts of Prederiek's most deadly enemies ? How far 
had Mohammedanism lost its odtona and repulsive cha^ 
racter to the Templars, and begun to appear not as a 
monstrous and wicked idolatry to he refuted only with 
the good sword, but as a sublime and hardly irrational 
Theism? How far had Oriental superstitions, belief in 
magic, in the power of amulets and talismans, divina- 
tion, mystic signs and charaeterSj dealings with genii or 
evil Bpints, seized on the excited imaginations of those 
adventurous but rude warriors of the West, and mingled 
with that secret ceremonial which was designed to 
impress upon the initiated the inflexible discipline of 
Oriental Order ? How far were the Templars ori- 
entalised by their domiciliation in the East ? 
Had their morals escaped the taint of Oriental licence ? 
Vows of chastity were very different to men of hot 
blood, inflamed by the sun of the East, in the freedom 
of the camp or the marauding expedition, provoked by 
the sack and plunder of towns, the irruption into the 
luxurious hareems of their foes ; and to monks in close-* 
watched seclusion, occupied every hour of the day and 
night with religious services, emaciated by the fast and 
scourge, and become, as it were, the shadows of men. 
If even Western devotees were so apt, as was ever the 
case, to degenerate into debauchery, the individual Tem- 
plar at least would hardly maintain his austere and 
impeccable virtue. Those unnatural vices, which it 
offends Christian purity even to allude to, hut which 
are looked upon if not with indulgence, at least without 
the same disgust in the Bast, were chiefly charged upon 
the Templars. Yet after all, it was the pride rather 
than the sensuality of the Order which was ^exr charac- 
teristic and proverbial crime. Bichard I., who must 
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have Imown. them well in the East, bequeathed not his 
avarice, or his lust, but his pride, to the Knights of the 

Temple. ^ ■ 

But the Templars were not a great colony of warriors 
transplanted and settled in the East as their permanent 
abode, having broken off all connexion with their native 
West. They were powerful feudal lords, lords of cas' 
ties and domains and estates, a seK-governed community 
in all the kingdoms of Europe. Hence their mssoi 
total expulsion, with the rest of the Christian 
establishments, from Palestine, left them not, as might 
have been expected, wMiout home, without possessions, 
discharged, as it were, from their mission by its melan- 
choly and ignominious failure. The loss of the Temple, 
the irretrievable loss, might seem to imply the dissolu- 
tion of the defenders of the Temple: it might be 
thought to disband and disclaim them as useless and 
wormout veterans. The bitter disappointment of the 
Oln-istian world at that loss would attribute the shame, 
the guilt, to those whose especial duty it was, the ve^ 
charter of their foundation, to protect it. That g^t 
was unanswerably shown by God’s visible wrath. His 
abandonment of the tqmb of his Blessed Son was a 
proof which could not be gainsaid, that the Christians, 
those especially designated for the glorious service, were 
unworthy of that honour. Any charge of wickedness 
so denounced, it might seem, by God himself, would 
find ready hearing. 

The Knights of the Hospital, more fortunate or more 
sagacious, had found an occupation for their waoi 
arms, of which perhaps themselves did not 
appreciate the full importance, the conquest 
of Ehodes. Their establishment in that island became 
the bulwark, long the unconquerable outpost of Christen- 
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dom in the East. The Templars, if they Jii not alto- 
gether stand aloof from that enterprise, disdained to 
act a secondary part, and to aid in subduing for their 
riyals that in which those rivals would claim exclusive 
dominion.^ 

Clement V., soon after his accession, had summoned 
the Errand Masters of the two Orders to Europe, under 
the pretext of consulting them on the affaus of the 
East, on succours to be afforded to the King of Armenia, 
and on plans which had been already formed for the 
union of the two Orders, It does not appear whether, 
either with a secret understanding with the King of 
France, or of his own accord, he as yet contemplated 
hostile measures against the Order. He declares him- 
self, that while at Lyons he had heard reports unfavour- 
able both to the faith and to the conduct of the Tem- 
plars : but lie had rejected with disdain all impeachment 
against an Order which had warred so valiantly and 
shed so much noble blood in defence of the Sepulchre 
of the Lord. His invitation was couched in the 
smoothest terms of religious adulation,* 

I)u Molay,'" Grand Master of the Order, manifestly 
altogether unsuspecting, obeyed the Papal in- 
vitation. The Grand Master of the Hospital- 
lers alleged his engagement in tho siege of Ehodes. 
J3ut if Du Molay had designed to precipitate the fall of 
his Order, he could not have followed a more fatal 
course of policy. His return to Europe was not that of 
the head of an institution whoso occupation and special 


r Eajnnld. lub ann. 13D9. 

^ “Be [lUDiuin Diioum6pect& pro- 
bitate, et probate drcumspcistiDiio 
«o Tul^at& fiijelttafco Sducinm 
mug,’* So wi-oto CleajBUt V. The 


letter ig la BAynaldus, ilate Jane 6, 
13D6. 

* See m nayuouard, Konumento 
HietoiiiiUBe, p« 15 et ieqq.j tbe life 
and BemoeB of Du MoUy* 
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fim[itiDn was m the East^ anl who held all Ihej pos- 
sessed on the tenure of war against the Moslemdn. He 
might rather seem an independent Prince^ intending to 
take up hia permanent abode and live in dignity and 
wealth on their ample domaiaa, or rather territoiies, in 
Europe. He might seem almost wantonly to alarm the 
jealous apprehensionSj and stunulate the insatiable ra- 
pacity of Philip the Fair. He assembled around him in 
Cyprus a retinue of sixty, the most distinguished Knights 
of the Order, coUectei a great mass of treasure, and 
left the Marshal of the Order as Hegent in that island. 
In this state, having landed in the south, and made his 
slow progress through France, ha entered the capital, 
and proceeded to the mansion of the Order, in Entry into 
Paris as well as in London perhaps the most 
spacious, the strongest, and even most magnificent 
edifice in the city. The treasure which Du Molay 
brought was reported to amount to the enormous sum 
of one hundred and fifty thousand golden florins and a 
vast quantity of sfiver. The populace wondered at the 
long train of sumpter horses,^ as they moved through 
the narrow streets to the Temple citadel, which con- 
fronted the Louvre in its height and strength. Du 
Molay was received with ostentatious courtesy by the 
King. Everything flattered hia pride and security; 
there was no sign, no omen of the Sanger which 
lowered around him. 

Yet Du Molay, if of less generous and unsuspicious 
nature, should have known the character of Philip, and 


Bnynouaril says, p- 17 , “ Outre 
rimmenae tr^sor q,ue 1 ' Dr ire conser- 
rait dans le palais iu Tample k Paris, 
le chef appvrta de 1' Orient cent dn- 


ciuantc miUe florins d’or, et line gran do 
i^uantit^ de gras touniDis d'argent, 
formoient la charge de doiize chevaux 
Bommes oonBidiiahlea pou' la UmpB." 
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that Bvery motiva which actuated that UDScmpulous 
Ejng was coiLcentreii in its utmost intensity against his 
Order. Philip’s manifest policy waa the suhiniasion of 
the whole realm to hia despotic power; the elevatiDu 
of the kingly authority ahoye all feudal check, or eccle- 
aiastical control. Would he endure an armed brother- 
hood, a brotherhood so completely organised, in itself 
more formidable than any army ho could bring into the 
field, to occupy a fortreBS in his capital and other strong- 
holds throughout the kingdom? It ’was no less his 
policy to establish an uniform taxation, a heavy and 
grinding taxation, on all classes, on the Church as on 
the laity. The Templars had stubbornly refused to 
pay the tenths which ho had levied everywhere else 
almost without roaistance.® Thero were strong sus- 
picions that during tlie strife with the King, Boniface 
had reckoned on the secret if not active support of the 
Templars, who, as highly favoured by the Pope, had 
almost always been high Papalists.^ If they had not 
held a congregation in defence of Boniface, such con- 
gregation might have been held.® For this reason no 
doubt, if not for a darker one — some concern in the 
buiniug of his father — WiUiam of Nogaret hated the 
Templars with all the hatred which he had not ex- 
hausted on Pope Boniface.' 


® They wera oxeuipt ty the Papal 
priTileG;a. These tenths wore still in 
theory permitted hy the Pope, ns 
though fbr holy uses— the recovery of 
Palestine, 

« “ In dlcbas sviis admirabllis novl- 
Ua ah perse qiiutio faetn est super Oj> 
cliiiem Tamplariorum, quoi pi-osesait 
ex iavidld eh oupidltnte Philippi Pm- 
oorum qui odio Tamplari^s ha- 


bebat, eo quod ansi fuoinnt stare contra 
ipsum ex sententiA excommunioatignii, 
data per dictum Bonifacium contra 
dictum Regem,'^ — Chronlu. Astena. 
Mura tor, xi. p. 193. 

• One miter says, Quia contra 
Hegem oongregationem fecerunt/* 

^ “OuUeltnus do Nogaret, Regie 
FranclEC auctor fult pro poses luinin 
ordiniB Tecnplaviorum, eb quod piitrom 
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Philip knawWBll not only tha strength but tha wBaltli 
of tiiB Ordar. He knew thair strength, for during the 
insurrections at Paris on account of the debasement of 
tha coin, hs had fled from his own insecure LouYra, and 
taken rafuga in the Temple. From that impregnable 
fortress ha had defied his rebellious subjects, and after- 
wards having gathered some troops, perhaps with the 
aid of the Templars themselves, suppressed the mutiny 
(which the Templars neyarthaleas were accused of having 
instigated), and had hanged tha insurgents ® on the trees 
around tha city. Philip knew too their wealth.^^ From 
their treasures alone he had been able to borrow the 
dowry of his daughter Isabella, on her marriage with 
Prince Edward of England. Debtors love not their 
creditors, Du Molay is said to have made importunate 
and unwelcome demands for repayment.^ Every race 
or community possessed of dangerons riches had in 
turn suffered the extortionate persecntions of Philip. 
Would his avarice, which had drained the Jews, the 
Lombards, and laid his sacrilegious hands on the 
Church, so tempted, respect the Templars, even if he 
had no excuse of religious zeal or regard, for morals to 
justify his confiscation of their riches ? 


Qus tauquam hEcrstiQum comliuri fece- 
lunt,” This ma. hardly hs literally 
true. But see fuither the sbiikmg 
speech of a Templar gemg to the stahe, 
and [what caanut be true) the death of 
Hogai et. — Ghmn, Astims, ut supra. 

CQUlinuatci iNaugis npud Bouij^uetj 
p.594, 

Of then wealLh : 

*' LI frere, U mestre au Temple 

S u’efi^Ment rcmpU et ample 
'or, [I'lirscnt et de riclisBso, 

Et qul luuiiulenb tel UDlilebBa . , . 
ToiJljI'b n[!liotulpnt saus vcnilrc ” 
quuttU by liaynouardi 


According to Paris, “Habent Tem- 
plarii in Dhristionltate iigyem millia 
nuinerlormn,” — ^p. 417. 

^ ** Quia is magiatrum Didmis exo- 
sum habmt, propter importunam pe- 
cumee exactionem, quam in nuptiia 
iilim suoQ IsabEdlffi ei mutuum de- 
demt. Inhiabat prAeteiua pimdiia mi- 
htum et poshessionibus." — Thom, df? 
k Moor, Vit. Edward II., quoted 
in note to Baluzms, Pap. AviDnen,, 
p, 589 . 
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Du ]\Iolayj in his lofty seeurity, procaeded to the 
Du Moiay at great meatmg at Poitiers, to pay his allegiancB 
PoiUeifl PriiLBeB and Sovaraigns, and to give 

counsel to the Pope on the affairs of the East and those 
of tha BCKtary Orders. Du Molay’s advice as to the 
future Drusade, however wise and well-grounded, might 
seem a death-blow to all hopes of success. There could 
he no reliance on tha King of Armenia; to reconquer 
the Holy Land would demand the leagua and no-opera- 
tion of aU the Kings of Christendom. Their united 
forces, conveyed by the united fleets of Genoa, Venice, 
and other maritime cities, should land at Cyprus; and 
from Cyprus carry on a regular and aggressive war. 
The proposal for the fusion of the Knights of the 
Temple and of St. John, a scheme proposed by 
Gregory X. and hy St. Louis, he coldly rejected as 
impracticable. That which is new is not always the 
best. The Orders, in tlieir separate corporations, had 
done great things ; it was doubtful how, if united, they 
would act together. Both were spiritual as well as 
secular institutions: neither could, with safe conscience, 
give up the statutes to which they had sworn, to adopt 
those of the other. There would rise inaxtingmshahle 
discord concerning their estates and possessions. The 
Templars wero lavish of their wealth, the Hospitallers 
only intent ou amassing wealth: on this head there 
must bo endless strife. The Templars were in better 
iamo, more richly ondo\yBd by the laity. The Templars 
would lose their popularity, or excite the envy of the 
Hospitallers* There would be eternal contests between 
the heads of the Orders, as to the conferring dignities 
and offices of trust. Tha united Order might be more 
strong and formidabla, and yet many ancient establish- 
ments fall to the ground ; and so the collective wealth 
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and power might be diminished nither than aug« 
mented.” ^ 

Yet eyen now that Du Molay was holding this almost 
flupercilious language^ the mine was under his feet, ready 
to burst and explode. Du Malay could not be abso- 
lutely ignorant of the sinister rumours which had long 
been spread abroad concerning the faith, the morals, 
the secret mysteries of his Order; he could not be igno- 
rant that they had been repeatedly urged upon the Pope 
by the King himself, by his counsellors, by the Prior of 
the new convent in Poitiers." But he maintained, both 
he and the other Preceptors of the Order, the same 
haughty demeanour. They demanded again and again, 
and in the most urgent terms, rigid investigation, so 
that, if blameless, as they asserted, they might receive 
public absolution; if guilty, might suffer condemnation." 
Content with this defiance of their enemies, Du Molay 
and the other Preceptors returned ijuietly to Paris.** 

There was a certain Stjuino di Plorian, Prior of Mont- 
falcon, in the county of Toulouse, who had squinodi 
been condemned, as a heretic and a man of evil 
life, to perpetual imprisonment in the dungeons of one 
«of the royal castles. There he met one Koffo, a Flo- 


Sea the Dociunenf: m Baluzius, 
rol. jl, p. 17 4-. 

n Letter of Clement to Philip, Ba- 
luziua, ii. p, 74. This letter la mhh 
dated hy Baluziua. Wilcke haa to- 
tained the error. The letter mentiona 
the death of Edward I., which took 
place July 7, 13 D7. It was written 
when Clement was at or near Poitiers. 
The ITin^ hod left the city. 

■ Quia verb magistor iniliti£G 
TempU ac multi piajceptarea, tatn do 
"igno tue ^uam allia ejiiedem ordinis 

TOL. vn. 


I cum eodem, audito, at dbearunt, quid 
tarn erga nos te quam erga aliquoa dios 
dominos temp males super proedicto 
facto multipliciter corum opinio guivii^ 
batur, a nohia, iiedum scmel, aed plui uis 
cum magnSi in^tantid petierunt quod 
nos super illis bis falb6 impoeitis, ut 
dioehant, vellcnuis iiiquh ero ventatein, 
ac CDS, si lepei'ireutur, ut iissuridjant 
inaulpabibs, nbsolreie, vel ipsoi (^i re- 
periientur culpabiies, quod uull&tefiu!( 
ciedebaot, condemnniu TellmnuH.' — Kx 
Epist. ut supra. IhiyaouArd, y. 18 i 
O 
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ttotme, an apostate Templar, perhaps some others: ho 
contrived to eommunicats to the King’s officers that he 
could reveal foul and monstrous secrets of the Order. 
He was admitted to the royal presence; and on his 
attestation the vague and terrible charges, which had 
been floating about as rumours, grew into distinct and 
awful articles of accusation.^ 

Christendom heard with amazement and hoiTor that 
this Hoble, piond, and austere Order, which 
Order. had Waged irreconeileable war wdth the Sara- 
cens, poured its best blood, like water, for two hundred 
years on the soil of Palestine, sworn to the severest 
chastity as to the most rigorous discipline, was charged 
and publicly charged by the King of France wilh the 
most dehberate infidelity, with the most revolting lust, 
with the most subtle treason to Ohristenclom, The sum 
of these charges, as appeared from the examinations, 
was, — that at the secret initiation into the Order, each 
novice was compelled to deny Christ, and to spit upon 
bhe Cross; that obscene kisses were given and received 
Dy the candidate; that an idol, the head either of a 
cat, with two human faces, or that of one of the eleven 
thousand virgins, or of some other monstrous form, was 
the object of their secret worship ; that they wore a 
cord which had acquired a magical or talismanio power 
by contact with this idol; that full licence was granted 


p Bftlwh Vit.VL Viliam, vm, 92, 
This was the current history of the 
time. The hiatonan expi eases, too, 
tbs prevailing opiniDn out of France. 

plii si dice, che fu per twrre 
div^loro molta monata, s per isdcgno 
prmo; j;ol maestro del templQ, a colk 
magione^ U Bapa per levavsi da dosso 
U di Francin. pei la lichissta dal 


cDDdennaro Papa Bonifazlo . • . par 
piacere q 1 He li fisssntl di do i&re.'* 
Dupiiy ohaei'vss (De ki CondejnnatiQD 
dea I'emplisra, p. 8 ), that all tha 
histoilans of ths timss agrsa lb thia 
Hb rofei’S to them. Compare also 
Note, p. 193, in Haveman, Osschichte 
des Ausgangs des Tsmpolharren 
dens. Stutgaid, 1S43. 
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for ths indulgence of unnatural lii^ts ; that imrts of the 
canon of the mass 'vrere omitted in their churches ; that 
the Grrand Master and other gi'eat officers, even when 
not in holy orders, claimed the power of granting ahso- 
lution ; that they were in secret league with the Moham- 
medans, and had constantly betrayed the Dhristian 
cause, Bspaeially that of Sfc Louis at Mansura. These 
were the formal legal charges, of which the accusers 
offered to furnish proof, or to wring confession by tor- 
ture from the criminals themselves. Popular credulity, 
terror, hatred, envy, either by the usual inventiveness 
of common rumour, or by the industrious malice of the 
King and his counsellors, darkened even these crimes 
into more appalling and loathsome acts. If a Templar 
refused to continue to his death in his wickedness, he 
was burned and his ashes given to he drank by the 
younger Templars. A child begotten on a virgin was 
cooked and roasted, and the idol anointed with its 
Philip did not await the tardy decision of the Pope, 
A slower process might have banded together AixMtDtibs 
this formidable body, thus driven to despair, 
in resiatanoe if not in rebellion. On the 14th of Sep*- 
temher, the Feast of the Elevation of the Cross, sealed 
instructions were issued to all the seneschals and other 
high officers of the crown throughout the realm, to 
summon each a powerful armed force, on the night of 
the 12th of October: then and not before, under pain of 
death, to open those close instructions/ The instme- 


q See tbs ebyen ar bides in the 
Chroni<|u« dn Saint Denya, Bonquot, 
p. 5B5, OhaervQ among tho moia 
hdnona charged is one that they refuasd 
to pay taxes to the king, ** [2ue eux rc- 
tonnoi'Mit du Ticfsor du Boi a aucuns 


avoir donnif, qiii nu noi ftvtiient fait 
cDAtiarictcf, laqndio choKe if bait moult 
dnmngpahlo an Unyaume " — Art. \i. 

^ In Uupuyi i. p, SlU Thpie is 
ropy of tlip (irrlms arliirniaed to tbt 
Vidanic mid blio IhuliA' nf Auiious, 

0 2 
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tiona ran, tliat accoriing to secret counsels taken with 
the Holy Father the Pope, with his cognisance if not 
hia sanction, the King gave command to arreat on one 
and the same day all the Enights Templara within the 
kingdom; to commit them to safe custody, and to set 
the royal seal on all their goods, to make a careful 
inventory thereof, and to retain them in the name of 
the King. Philip’s officers were trained to execute 
these rapid and simultaneous movements for the appre- 
hension and spoliation of some devoted class of his sub- 
jects. That which had succeeded so well with the 
defenceless Lombards and Jews, was executed with 
ecjual promptitude and precision against the warhko 
Templara. In one day Friday, October 13th), at the 
dawn of one day, with no single act of resistance, with 
no single attempt at flight, as if not the slightest inti- 
mation of measures which had been a month in pre- 
paration had reached their ears; or as if, presuming on 
their innocence, numbers, or popularity, they had not 
deigned to take alarm : the whole Order, every one of 
these highborn and vahaiit warriors, found the houses 
of the Order surrounded by the King’s soldiers, and 
WtU3 dragged forth to prison. The inventory of the 
whole property was made, and was in the King’s power. 
In Paris, William of Nogaret and Beginald de Eoye, 


[3 dated FontiflQra Pontoise 
Bub the fullest instructions " ars 
thoee from the archiTes of Nismes, 
putiliriied by Menard, "Histoii'a de 
Kinues/' Preuvea, p. 195, They 
begin with these inflaming words! 

lies amara, tv& Behlhs, res quidem 
cogitata hornbilia, auditu terribilia, 
detestalnlla cnmine, execrabilia scelore^ 
abhomlnabilis npere, dsteatanila flogi- 


tio, res ponitus ymo sb omni humane 
tate sepsslta, dudum fids dignoium 
idaclono multorum . , . Those 
employed ‘‘ saizare ** most he well 
ajmed, in manu forti ne posslt per 
lllos fmtres H eorum fbmlllas reaistl." 
IniluisitiDn waa to be made paiiicux 
lariter et liverslm omnittindo iiro 
potsrunt, ettam ubi facienduiQ Tide* 
viAif per — p. 197. 
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fit BxecutiDiiBrs of such a mandate, were intrusted with 
the arrest of the Grand Master and the Knights in 
Paris. JactjUBS du Molay but the day before had held 
the pall at the ftmeral of the King’s siater," They were 
confined in separate dungeons. The royal oflScers took 
posaession of the strong and stately mansion which had 
given refuge to the King. Everywhere throughout 
France there was the same suddenness, the same 
despatch, the same success. Every Templar in the 
realm was a prisoner.'" 

The secrecy, the celerity, the punctuality with which 
those orders were ezecuted throughout the 
realm, could not but excite, even had they 
been employed on an affair of less moment, amazement 
and admiration bordering on terror. The Templars 
were w^ealthy, powerful, had connexions at once among 
the highest and the humblest families. They had been 
haughty, insolent, but many at least lavish in alms** 
giving. They partook of the sanctity which invested 
all religious bodies ; they were or had been the defenders 
nf the Sepulchre of Christ; they had fought, knelt^ 
worshipped in the Holy Land. It was prudent, if not 
necessary, to crush at once all popular sympalhy; to 
leave no doubt of the King’s justice, or suspicion of his 
motives in seizing such rich and tempting endowments. 
The very day after the apprehension of the Knights, 
the Canons of Notre Lame and the Masters of the 
University of Paris were assembled in the Chapter- 
house of that church. The Chancellor William of 


> '*Poele,”Baluz.,Vit.L Michelet, 
Hist, des Fran^als, vol, iv. ch. iii, 

^ Keither the uamea nor the ngm- 
hers of the pnsDiiBre in other secea- 
chalties are bioTm. Sixty were 


anested at Bcaucaue ; farty-five of 
these incarcerateil at Aigiies Mortfie, 
aa<een at Nismea. Thii'ty-three w«re 
commit bed to the royal castle ot 
Alaii, 
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Nogaxeti tLe Proyoat of Paria, and others gf the King’s 
miniaterSj with William Imbert the King’s Confessor 
and Grand Inquisitor of the realm, to whose jurisdiction 
the whole affair was committed, made their appearance, 
and arraigned the Order on five enormous 
uhastBs denial of Christ and the 

insult to the Dross ; II. The adoration of an idolatrous 
head ; III. The kisses at their reception ; IV. The 
omission of the words of DonaBcration in the mass; 
V. Unnatural crimes. Dn the same day (Saturday) the 
theological faculty of Paris was summoned to give judge- 
ment whether the King could proceed against a reli- 
gious Order on his own authority* They took time for 
their deliberation: their formal sentence was not pro- 
mulgated tiU some months after; its substance was 
probably declared or anticipated. A temporal judge 
canuot pass sentence in case of heresy, unless summoned 
thereto by the Church, and where the heretics have 
been made over to the secular arm. But in case of 
necessity he may apprehend and imprison a heretic, 
with the intent to deliver him over to the Church,* 

Preadunga. (Sunday) the whole clergy anii 

the people from all the parishes of tlio city 
were gathered together in the gardens of the royoi- 
palace, Sermons were delivered by the most popular 
preachers, the Friars ; addresses Were made to the mul- 
titude by the King’s ministers, denouncing, blackening, 
aggravating the crimes of the Templars, No means 
were spared to allay any possible movement of interest 


« « Casufl finormissimos/' Baluzii 
Vit. I, The first of these Lives (of Cle- 
mefil! V^l was yrntten hy John, Canon 
of Sli, Vickor in PaHs, anfi thBrefore is 


the heat nuthonty for the eventi in 
Paris, 

* Cjnvier, ii. p. 207. WJckaj i. pi 
234. 
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in their favour. Blow followed blow without pause or 
delay ; every rebellious impulae of sympathyj every 
feeling of compunctiDn, respect, gratitude, pity, must 
be crashed by terror out of the hearts of meri.^ The 
Griand In[iTiisitDr opened his Court, with the Chancellor, 
and as many of the King’s ministers as were present- 
The apprehension of the Templars, in order to their 
safe custody, and with the intent to deliver them over 
to the Dhnrch, was assumed, or declared to be within 
the province of the temporal power. The final judge- 
ment was reserved for the Archbishops and Bishops: 
but the Head of the Inquisition, the Dominican VViUiam 
Imhert, thus lent the terrors of his presence to the 
King’s commission. 

The tribunal sat from day to day, endeavouring to 
extort confession from the one hundred ami Thetribn^ 
forty prisoners, who wero separately examined. 

These men, some brave and well-born, but mostly rude 
and illiterate soldiers, some liumble servitors of the 
Order, were brought up from their dungeons without 
counsel, mutual commuiiicatiou, or legal advice, and 
submitted to every trial which subtlety or cruelty could 
invent, or which could work on the feebler or the firmer 
mind, — shame, terror, pain, the hope of impunity, of 
reward. Confession was bribed out of some by offers 
of indulgence, wrung from others by the dread of 
torture, by actual torture, — ^torture, with the various 
ways of which our hearts must be shocked, that wo may 
judge more fairly on their effects. These were among 
the forms of procedure by torture in those times, with- 
out doubt mercilessly employed in the dungeons which 


' y “ Ne popiilus scanduliziiTatur dii cDrum tiim Buliitaneft cnptlono. Kiiat 
Ittippe potentisBiini divitiia et honore.^^—Vit* 1, p. 9 
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confine i tbs Templars. The criminal was stripped, hia 
bands tied babind bim ; the cord which lashed 
bis hands bung upon a pulley at some height 
above. At the sign of the judge ha was hauled up with 
a frightful wrench, and then violently let fall to the 
ground* This was calls d in th e c omm on phras e, hoisting* 
It was the most usual, perhaps the mildest form of 
torture. After that the feet of the criminal were fixed 
in a kind of stocks, rubbed with oil, and fire applied to 
the soles. If he showed a disposition to confess, a board 
was driven between his feet and the fire ; if he gave no 
further hopes, it was withdrawn again. Then iron boots 
were fitted to the naked heels, and contracted either by 
wedges or in some other manner. Splinters of wood 
w^ere driven up the nails into the finger-joints; teeth 
were wrenched out ; heavy weights hung on the moat 
sensitive parts of the body, even on the genitals. And 
these excruciating agonies were inflicted by the basest 
executioners, on proud men, suddenly degraded into 
criminals, their spirits shattered either by the sudden 
withdrawal from the light of day, from the pride, pomp, 
it might be the luxury of life into fonl, narrow, aunlesu 
dungeons ; or more slowly broken by long incarceration 
in these clammy, noisome holes : some almost starved. 
The effect upon their minds will appear hereafter from 
the horror and shuddering agony with which they are 
reverted to by the bravest Knights. If their hard 
frames, inured to endurance in adventure and war, 
might feel less acutely the bodily sufferings, their lofiy 
and generous minds would be more sensitive to the 
shame and degradation. Knights were racked like the 
basest slaves ; and there was nothing to awaken, every- 
thing to repress, the pride of endurance ; no publicity, 
nothing of the stem consolation of defying, or bearing 
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bravsly or contBmptuously before the eyes of jubii the 
«niel agony. It was aJl secretj all in the depths of the 
gloomy dungeon, where human sympathy and human, 
admiration could not find their way. And according 
to the rigour and the SBcrecy of the torture was the 
terribls temptation of the weak or fearful, of those 
whose patience gave way with the first wrench of the 
rack, to purchase impunity by acknowledging whatever 
the accuser might suggest : to despair of themselves, of 
the Drier, whose doom might seem irretrievably, irrevoc- 
ably sealed. Their very vices (and no doubt many had 
vices), the unmeasured haughtiness of most, the licen- 
tious self-indulgence of some, would aggravate the 
trial ; utter prostration would follow overweening pride, 
softness, luxuiy. 

Some accordingly admitted at once or slowly, and 
with bitter tears, a part or the whole of the 
charges; some as it seemed, touched with 
repentance, some at the threats, at the sight of the 
instruments of torture ; some not till after long actual 
suffering; some beguiled by bland promises; some 
subdued by starvation in prison. Many, however, per- 
severed to the end in calm and steadfast denial, more 
retracted their confessions, and expired upon the rack.* 
The King himself, by one account, was present at the 
examination of the Grand Master ; the awe of the royal 
presence wrought some to confession. But Ploilip with- 


« Factum ^ue cat ut corum non- 
nulh aponte qujEdam pmemiflAorum ycI 
omnia la;a7mabUitcr aunt confessi. 
Alii quidem, ut vidcbatm, poanitentidi 
ducti, alii autem diyaraia tormBntis 
quaeBtlonatifTcl cpmmlnati one vcle arum 
Mpeotu pertarriti; alii blaudis tracti 
prnmiBsiDiijbua at ilhcti ; alii carcerja 


inedi& cruciatl tsI coaeti multiplici* 
terque compolsi, . . . l^fulbL tamen 
pcnitua omnia negaTBrunt, et plurei 
qui canfeaai primb ftieninb ad nega^ 
tionem posbea reversi aunt, m pa foi^ 
titer pcroBveranteaj quorum jinnnuJlt 
inter ipsa supplicia pei'ierunt,''— 
tinuat, Nangia. 
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drew, it should seem, when tortures were actually 
applied, under "which, it is said, in the unintentional 
irony of the historian, some willingly confessed, though 
others died without confession. To those who confessed 
the King seemed disposed to hold out the possibility of 
mercy.® 

After some interval the University of Paris was sum- 
Canfessloii moned to the Temple to hear nothing less than 
the confession of the G-rand Master himself. 
How Du Molay was wrought to confession, by what 
persuasion or what violence, remained among the secrets 
of his dungeon ; it is equally uncertain what were the 
articles which he confessed. Some at this trial asserted 
that the accursed form of initiation tad been unknown 
in the Drier till within the last forty years. But this 
was not enough, they must he won or compelled, to 
more full acknowledgement. At a second session before 
the University the Master and the rest pleaded guilty, 
and in the name of "the whole Order, to all the charges.^ 
The Kings Almoner, the Treasurer of the Temple at 
Paris, made the same confession. But this eonfesrion 
of the Grand Master, however industriously bruited 
abroad, in whatever form it might seem fit to the enemies 
of the Order, though no doubt it had a powerful effect 


■ “ Mngfater militia Templniioium 
dUm multia mihtibus, et viria nmgni& 
fiui Ordmis captus apudFaiisios 

produotus fuisset. Tuno (j^uidam 
ipsorum propter Yeieaundiain venta^ 
tern de pieemiBaiB donegavcrunt, et 
(luidsim ^ji jpfiam sibi confesei fbia- 
runt Sed posted illi ^ui donogebant 
cum tormentia ipeam tuno 
conHiabautur, et aliiiul ipagrum m 
tormentia due cDufeeaiime mariebau- 


till, vel comburebantur (tbe burning 
was later). Et tunc de confiteiitibuji 
ultra (iiltro?) veritatem ipae miUua 
se habebab.” — Vit VI. opud Boluz, 

p. 101. 

b They were not content to admit 
ilUDsdam Euticulcrump^' '‘Item in 
aliS. oDDgregatione coram TToiveraltate 
Magiater eb alli plnrea almpliciter aunt 
confeasi, at Slagiater pro toto Drdine."* 

— Vit I. p, to. 
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Upon tli0 weaker brethren who sought a precedent fut 
their weakiiBss^ and with those who might think a cause 
abandoned by the Brand Master utterly desperate, by 
no means produced complete submission. Still a great 
number of the Knights repudiated the base example, 
disbelieved its authenticity, or excused it, as wrung 
from him by intolerable tortures ; they sternly adhered 
to their denial. Due biave old Knight in the South 
declared that if the Grand Master had uttered such 
things, he had lied in his throat.” 

The interrogatory had done its work. The prisoners 
were carried back to their dungeons, some in the 
Temple, some in the Louvre, and in other prisons. The 
Grand Master with the three Preceptors of the Order 
were transferred to the royal castle of Corbeil; the 
Treasurers to Moret. In these prisons many died of 
hunger, of remorse, and anguish of mind ; some hung 
themselves in despair.® 

With no less awful despatch proceeded the interro- 
gatories in other parts of France. Everywhere torture 
was prodigally used ; everywhere was the some result, 
some free confessions, some retractations of confessions; 
some hold and inflexible denials of the whole; seme 
eq[uivocatians, some submissions manifestly racked out 
of unwilling witnesses by imprisonment, exhaustion, 
and agony. 

The Grand Inquisitor proceeded on a circuit to 
Bayeux: in the other northern cities he dele- lutarro^io- 
gated his work usually to Dominican Friars. 

Thirteen were examined at Caen, seven of 
them had been previously interrogated at Pont cb 


^ Ubi famn rsferebab, plurea mortuDs fiuaaa Inedift, tgI corilia tristitia via 
ex deaparabionB Biiapendig pciuse.’' — ^Vit. I, 
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TAi'clie. Twb1v0 iii0,de confsasion after torture, on the 
promieB of absolution from the Cliurcli, and SBcurity 
against secular punishment. Ten others were examined 
at Pont de TArchB. In the south, of seven at Cahora, 
two recanteii their confsasion. At Clermont tweuty- 
nins obstinately denied the charges, forty admitted their 
truth. Two German Templars, returning from Paris, 
were arrested at Dhaumont, in Lorraine ; they stead- 
fastly denied the whole. In the seneschalty of Beaucaire 
and Nismes*^ sixty-six Templars had been an’ested by 
Edward de Maubrisson and William de St. Just, the 
Lieutenant of the Seneschal, Bertrand Jourdain de 
ITsIb. They had been committed to different prisons, 
Edward de Maubrisson held his first sitting at Aigues 
Mortea upon forty-five who were in the dungeons of 
that city. The King’s Advocate, the King’s Justice, 
and two other nobles were present, hut no ecclesiastio 
either during this or any of the suhseiiUBnt sessions. 
According to the precise instructions the following 
questions were put to the criminals, but cautiously and 
carefully,® and at first only in general terms, in order to 
elicit free conf esai on. Where it was necessary tortur e was 
to be applied. I. That on the reception the postulant 
was led into a sacristy behind the altai', commanded 
thrice to deny Christ, and to spit on the crucifix. Then, 
n. When he was unclothed, the Initiator kissed him 
on the navel, tlie spine, and the mouth. Ill, He was 
granted full licence for the indulgence of unnatural 
lusts. IV, Girt with a cord which had been drawn 


A In Uiifl SBnescUty lay the great 
estate of William of Nogaret. There are 
eeveral royal grants m the documents at 
Jie end of hl^hardyHistoire deNismea, 


VdI. i., which show that Nogaret wai 
not eparjtigly rewarded, eTen by hie 
paraimonioua hlng, for his serticea, 

• If Caute Bt diligenter.’' 
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across tlie iiol-IiBad. In tlie proyinciLil cliaptars an idol, 
a human head was worshipped. V. The clerical brethren 
were alone to be pressed on the omission of the words 
in the mass. 

Eight servitors were first introduced. Th07 confessed 
the whole of the first charges; they declared 
that they had denied Christ m fear of impri- 
sonment, even of death; but they had denied him with 
the lips, not the heart; they swore that they had never 
committed unnatural crimes ; of the idol and the omis- 
sion of the words in the mass they knew nothing. Dn 
the following day thirty-five more were examined, all 
servitors except one clerk and three Knights, Pons 
Seguin, Bertrand de Silva, Bertrand de Salgues. The 
same confession, word for word, the same reservation : 
the priest alone acknowledged that he had administered 
an nnconsecrated Host, omitting the words of consecra- 
tion; hnt in his heart he had never neglected to utter 
them. There is tliroughout the same determination to 
limit the confession to the narrowest bounds, to keep 
to the words of the charges, absolutely to exculpate 
themselves, and to criminate the Order, from which 
some might rejoice to be released, others thiuTr irre- 
vocably doomed. They were all afterwards summoned^ 
in the presence of two monks in the Dominican cloistBr 
at Nismes, to whom the Grand Inquisitor had given 
powsr to act for the Holy Office, to repeat theii' 
confession, and admonished within eight days still 
farther to confess any heresies of which they might 
have been guilty. Maubrisson also passed to Nismes; 
fifteen servitors were interrogated; there were the 
same confessions, the same denials. At Carcassonne 
the Preceptor of the wealthy house of Villcdieu, Caa- 
Baignes, with four others, was examined before the 
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Bishppj Peter de EDchefort: they admitted allj even 
tliB idel.^ 

Tlie Pope was no less astounded than the rest of 
conauct of Christendom by this sudden and rapid measure, 
tbePope. gp opposite to the tardy and formal procedures 
of the Roman Court. It was a flagrant and insulting 
invasion of the Papal rights, the arrest of a whole 
religious Order, under the special and peculiar pro- 
tection of the Pope, and the seizure of all their estates 
and goods, so far as yet appeared, for the royal use. 
It looked at flrst like a studied exclusion of all spiritual 
Poitiew persons even from the interrogatory. Clement 
Oct. 27 . Hot suppress his indignation: he broke 

out into angry expressions against the King; he issued 
a Bull, in which he declared it an nnheard-of measure 
that the secular power should presume to judge religioua 
persons; to the Pope alone belonged the jurisdiction over 
the Knights Templars. He deposed William Imbert Irom 
the office of GrrandIniiiiisitor, as having presumptuously 
overstepped his powers. He sent two Legates, the Cardi- 
nal Berenger of Fredeol and Stephen of Suza, to demand 
the surrender of the prisoners and of their estates to the 
Pope. In a letter to the Archbishops of Rheims, Bourges 
and Tours, he declared that he had been utterly amazed 
at the arrest of the Templars, and the hasty proceedings 
of the Grand Inquisitor, who, though he lived in his im- 
mediate neighbourhood, had given him no intimation of 
the King’ s design. He had his own views on the subj ect ; 
his mind could not be induced to believe the ohargea^ 


^ Tho report, the falliiflt huiI most 
minute of all, as to the interrogatories 
at Nismes, is datad 131 D. But it 
contains the eaiUer proceedings fium 
the heginning of -the proseeutiDH cut 


of tlie Authentic .Acts. 1 havs there« 
fore dwelt upon it move at length.^ 
Me'nard, Hist, de Nismes, p. 44^ 
Preuves, p. 105. 

^ Bacher^, Spicilegiam, x. 366. 
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But, when tlis fii'st impulse of his wrath waa oyer, the 
Pope felt hia own impotence; Ixb waa in the toils, in 
the power, now imprudently within the dominions, of the 
relentless Philip ; his resentment speedily cooled down- 
The great prelates of France arrayed themselves on the 
side of the King. The Eing held secret councils at 
Melun, and at other places, with the Princes and Bishops 
of the realm, meditating, it might be, strong measures 
against the Pope, Somewhat later, the Archbishop of 
Bheims auuounced to the King that himself, with his 
Suffragans and Chapter, had met at Senlis, and were 
prepared to aid the King in the prosecution of the 
Templars.** 

The King of Prance had laid down a wide scheme for 
the suppression of the Templars, not in his own domi^ 
nions alone, but throughout Christendom. Abolished 
on account of their presumed irregularities in France, 
they could not be permitted, as involved ^n the same 
guilt, to subsist in the English dominions ifl France; in 
Provence, or even in England* Already, on Meaeageto 
the issuing the instructions for their arrest, 

Philip had despatched an ecclesiastic, Bernard Pelet, to 
his a on-in-law, Edward 11, of England, to inform him of 
their guilt and heresy, and to urge him to take the 
same measures for their apprehension. Edward and 
his Barons declared themselves utterly amazed at the 
demand.* Neither he nor his Prelates and Barons could 
at first credit the abominable and execrable chargee; 
hut before the end of the year, the Pope himself, as 


* ** Ad vesti'am prescnciam duxiniufi 

destiiifindiim (cpisoDpam) ad nssentiBQ- 
dum BGcnndum Dcum justifciam 
VBstrffi roajefltati.”-^Arcliivea Adinn 


niatrat, Je Klicims, Collect. D[>cumentf 
ii. 6S. 

1 22nd Sept., Edwja*dus Philippo.*^ 
Rrmer, iii. ad ann. 1UD7. / 
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if imwiUbg that Edward, as Philip had done, should 
take the affair into his own hands and proceed without 
Papal authority, hastened to issue a Bull, in which he 
commanded the King to arrest all the Templars in his 
dominions, and to sei^uester their lands and property. 
The Bull, however, seemed studiously to limit the guilt 
to individual members of the Drder.^ The goods were 
to he retained for the aervice of the Holy Land, if the 
Order should be condemned, otherwise to he preserved 
for the Order. It referred to the confession of the 
Grrand Master at Faria, that this abuse had crept in at 
the instigation of Satan, contrary to the Institutes of 
the Order. The Pope declares that one brother of the 
Order, a man of high birth and rank, had made full 
confession to himseK of his crime ; that in the kingdom 
of Cyprus a noble knight had made his abnegation of 
Christ at the command of the G-rand Master in the 
presence of a hundred knights. 

King Edward had hesitated. On the Itli December, 
as though under the influence of the Templars them-' 
selves, he wrote to the Kings of Portugal, Dastile, Sicily, 
and Arragon. He expressed strong suspicion of Bernard 
Felet, who had presumed to make some horrid and de- 
testable accusations against the Order, and endeavoured 
by letters of certain persons, which he had produced 
(those of the King of Prance), but had procured, as 
Edward believed, by undue means, to induce the King 
to imprison all the brethren of the Temple in his do- 
minions, He urged those Ejnga to avert their ears 
from the calumniators of the Order, to join him in pro^ 


k it njtiDd fratred dicti or- 

dinia ia suft proreBslona . > , exprewlB 
Tarbia abnegant Jea. Cbristumi * . 


Sae tha Bull, “ Paatoi’alls prsBominBU^ 
ties flolia,"— ^Bayuflldua aubann. Nbv 
2S, nruiBr, 
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testing the Xnights from tha avarice and jealousy of 
thair enemies.’® Still later. King Edward, in a letter to 
the Pops, asserts the pmre faith and lofty morals of the 
Order, and speaks of the detractions and calumnies of 
a few persons jealous of their greatness, and convicted 
□f ill will to the Order.® 

The Papal Bull either appalled or convinced the 
King of England. Only five days after his 
letter (the Bull having arrived in the interim), 
orders were issued to the sherifla for the general arrest 
of the Templars throughout England. Tha persons of 
the Knights were to be treated with respect, the in- 
ventory of their names and effects returned 
into the Excheq^iier at Westminstar. The 
same instructions were sent to Wales, Ireland, and 
Scotland. On the 28tli December the King informed 
the Pope that he would speedily carry his commands 
into execution. On the Wednesday after Epiphany the 
arrest took place with the same simultaneons prompti- 
tude as in France, and without resistance. 

The King of Naples, as Count of Provence, followed 
exactly the plan of the King of Prance. He KinEgf 
transmitted sealed instructions to all the 
officers of the Grown, which were to be opened on the 
24th January. On the 25th all the Templars in Pro- 
vence and Forcalijuier were committed to the prisons of 
Aix and Pertuis; those of the counties of Nice, Grafe, 
St. Maurice, and the houses in Avignon and Arles, to 
the Castle of MeiiEirgues. 

Just at this juncture an appalling event took place, 


“* "Auresvestraa ft parverapiiini dc- 
trnc^tionibus, ut ci^adimuB, npii zelo 
-1‘utitudmis sed cupiilibtlH et tnvidjic 
v.ir. vTj 


^pintibus esnitnntiir, avertei^ vclitis 
— liedyng. IJeR, 4, Kyuicr sub sub. 

“ K/mei , Diic, 10. 
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wliicli in some dogres distracted the attention of Cliria- 
Death Df the tBndom from tli0 rapidly unfolding tragedy 
Empiiror. Tempkrs, and had perhaps no incon- 

siderable though remote influence on their doom, ^he 
Emperor Albert was murdered at Konigstein by his own 
nephew, John, in the fiiU view of their ancestral house,® 
The Eing of France was known to aspire to the impe- 
rieil crown, if not for himself, for hia brother Charles of 
cimriBfl of Valois. He instantly despatched ambassadors 
theEmpirs to BBcurB the support of the Pope for Charles 
of Valois — Charles, the old enemy of Clement, to whom 
he had been reconciled only on compulsion. It is even 
asserted that he demanded this as the last, the secret 
stipulation, sworn to by the Pope when he sold himself 
to the King for the tiara.^ But the accumulation of 


’ Cdxb has told coldly the terrible 
vengeance of the Empress Agnes. She 
vritnBssBd the esecntion of suty-thiee 
of the TBtaineib of the Lord of Balm, 
the accomplice of John of Hapbburg 

Now," she said, ns the blood flowed, 
**I baths in honey dew ” She founded 
the magnifloent convent of Konigstein, 
of which flne ruins lemoin Ghiis- 
tionity still finds a voice in the wildest 
and worst times. The rebuke of the 
hermit to the vengeful Empress must 
be heoid : ‘‘ Uod is not served by 
fihediliug innocent blood, and by build- 
ing convents from the pldndei of 
&milies, but by confeSBion and for- 
giveness of mjunos/'— Compare Coxe’s 
Austria, ch, yi. 

P autem Fronchn Philippus, 

audits vecatione inoperu, cogitayit 
facile posse imperium redire ad. Fran- 
cos, rations sexts promissioius factse 
nbi a Pepd, si operam daret ut papa 
□naretur, si out fan bum est. Kam cum 


explicosset jam earn, videlicet in de^ 
lendo D[Uic[iuid gebtum fiiit per Boni- 
faemm et memoiiam ejus, od quod 
Papa se difHcultahat, et in posterum 
hoc ofleiebat agQudum, iiibitmtus est 
Bex commubari faceie quod fuerat poa- 
tulatum ab eo in sibiutilius ethonoro- 
bilius negotiuin, ut videlicet Idqo pise- 
dictie petitioiiia hoc concedai etur, ut 
Dominus Carol us Valisiensis, fratcr 
ejus eligerctur m Imperatorem. Quod 
satia mquum eb exiguibila vidcbabur, 
cum Bonificiua Fiipa hoo ci promisaiS' 
set, eb ad hoc inulhi feceiat pi o ecclesiH. 
Bed Bb ohm imperium fuerat apud Frau* 
CDS tempoiB Caroli magiii, translabum 
a Gi'icois nd eos, sic pobsit tiunsirQ da 
Teutonids ad Fiancos.'* — S. Antoninl 
Chronioon, lii, p. 270. This Chronicle 
IS a compilation iu the words of other 
wribers, but shows what writers were 
held in best esteem, wheu the Aich- 
bishop of Florence [afterwards canon* 
ised) wrote dunug the next century* 
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orowna on the heads of the princes of France was not 
more formidable to the liberties of Europe than to the 
Pope, who must inevitably sink evsn into more ignoble 
vassalage. A Valois ruled in France and in Naples. 
A daughter of the Eing of France was on the throne 
of England; it might be hoped, or foreseen, that the 
young, beautifub and ambitious bride might wean her 
feeble husband from the disgraceful thraldom of his 
minions, and govern him who could not govern himself. 
If Charles were Emperor, what power in Europe could 
then resist or control this omnipotent house of Valois ? 

Philip had already bought the vote and support of 
the Archbishop of Dologne ; he anticipated the tame 
acijuiesDence of the Pope. Charles of Valois visited the 
Pope with the ostentation of respect, but at the head of 
six thousand men-at-arms. 

But the sagacious Cardinal da Frato was at hand to 
keep alive the fears and to guide the actions of Clement. 
The Pope had no resource but profound dissimulation, 
or rather consummate falsehood. He wrote publicly to 
recommend Charles of Valois to the electors,- his secret 
agents urged them to secure their own liberties and the 
independence of the Church by any other choice,® The 
election dragged on for some months, of doubt, 
vaeillatiDU, and intrigue. At length Henry Empow. 
of Luxemburg was named Bang of the Eomaus/ 
Clement pretended to submit to the hard necessity of 
consenting to a choice in which six of the electors had 
concurred; he could no longer in decency assert the 
claims of Charles of Valois. Philip suppressed but did 
not the less brood over his disappointment and wrath. 


4 *'Scd ommpotuna Deua ^writes S. 
Abtoniuus) qui dishipab conailia prm- 
dptitii ... non pei'nuHit lem ipaam 


Buum hnlsci e efTantuiu, hq cculcsiEi regnfi 
Finuciiu Bulijiceietui-'* — Ibid, 

» At Fiaiikfort, Nov, 27, ISOIL 

v 2 
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Thus all this time, if Clement had any lingering 
desire to show favour or justice to the Templars, or to 
maintain the Order, it had sunk into an object not only 
secondary to that which he thought his paramount duty 
and the chief interest of the Papacy, to avert the con- 
demnation from the memory of Boniface ; but also to 
that of rescuing the imperial crown from the grasp of 
France. To contest a third, a more doubtful issue with 
King Philip, was in his situation, and with his pliant 
character, with his fatal engagements, and his want of 
vigour and moral dignity, beyond his powers. 

The King neglected no means to overawe the Pope. 

Pwiiammt He had succBedei in maldng his quarrel with 

ufTonca Pope Boniface a national question. For the 
drat time the Commons of France had been summoned 
formally and distinctly to the Parliament, which had 
given weight and dignity to the King*s proceedings 
against Pope Boniface.® The States-General, the 
burghers and citizens, as well as the nobles and pre- 
lates, the whole French nation, were now again sum- 
moned to a Parliament at Tours on May 1. Philip 
knew that by this time he had penetrated the whole 
realm with his hatred of the Templars- The Order 
had been long odious to the clergy, as interfering with 
their proceedings, and exercising spiritual functions at 
If'tist within their own precincts. The Knights sat 
]iroudly aloof in their own fastnesses, and despised the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop or the Metropolitan. The 
excommunication, the interdict, which smote or silenced 
the clergy, had no effect within the walls of the Temple 
*Cheir bells tolled, their masses were chanted, when all 
the rest of the kingdom was in silence and sorrow ; men 


* See alioTe, p. 117* 
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fled to them to find the consolations forbidden else* 
v^here. Their ample and growing estates refused to 
pay tithe to the clergy; their exemption rested on 
Papal authority. It was one of the charges which in 
enormity seemed to he not less hateful than the most 
awful blasphemy or the foulest indulgences, that the 
great officers, the Grrand Master, though not in orders, 
dared to pronounce the absolution. The Nobles were 
jealous of a privileged Order, and no doubt with the 
commonalty looked to some lightening of their own 
burthens from the confiscation, to which they would 
willingly give their suffrage, of the estates of the 
Templars; nor did these proud feudal lords like men 
prouder than themselves.* Among the commonalty 
the dark rumours so industriously disseminated, the 
reports of full and revolting confessions, had now been 
long working ; the popular mind was fully possessed 
with horror at these impious, execrable practices. At 
particular periods, free institutions are the most ready 
and ohaecjuious instruments of tyranny : the popular 
Parliament of Philip the Fair sanctioned, by their ac- 
clamation, his worst iniquities and the politic Philip, 
before this appeal to the people, knew well to what 
effect the popular voice would speak. The Parliament 
of Tours, with hardly a dissentient vote, declared tlir^ 
Templars worthy of death.* The University of Paris 
gave the weight of their Judgement as to the fulness 
and authenticity of the confessions; at the same time 
they reasserted the sole right of the Eoman Court to 
pass the final sentence. 


^ Eight of tliB nahilltj of Languedoc, 
at the Parliament of Tdui^, entrusted 
their powen to William of Nogmat. — 
Hist, de LangaedoQ, ly. 14 S. 

■ ^Intendebat enim Rex sapienter 


agere, Et iileo rnlchab hominem cujus- 
libet cnnditionifl i egni sui habere judi- 
cium Tel asacnsum, ne po«iit m nllqiu 
repiehendi/' — ^Vit. i. p. 12, 

» Vit U ibid. 
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From Tours, the King, with his sons, brothers^ and 
chief counsellors, proceeded at Whitsuntide to the Pope 
at Poitiers. He came armed with the Acta of the 
U-eneral Estates of the realm. They were laid before 
the Pope by William da Plasian. The Pope was sum- 
monad to pro Deed against the Order for confessed and 
notorious heresy. 

This appeal to his tribunal seemed to awaken Clement 
to the consciousness of his strength. For the temporal 
power to assume the right, even now when tlie Pop© 
was in the King’s realm, of adjudging in causes of 
heresy, was too flagrant an invasion on the spiritual 
power. The fate of the Order too must depend on the 
Pope- The King might seize, imprison, interrogate, 
even put to the torture, individual Templars, his sub- 
iects; but the dissolution of the Order, founded under 
the Papal sanction, guaranteed by so many Papal 
Bulls, could not be commanded by any other authority, 
Clement entrenched himself behind the yet lingering 
awe, the yet unijuestiDned dignity of the Papal See, 
“ The charges were heavy, but they had been pressed 
□u with indecent haste, without consulting the successor 
of St. Peter 5 the Grand Inijuisitor had exceeded his 
powers ; the Pope demanded that all the prisoners 
should be made over to himself, the sole judge in such 
high matters.” Long and sullen discussions took plac© 
between the Cardinals and the Counsellors of the King/ 

The King (the affair of the Empire was not settled, 
that was the secret of Clement’s power) was unwilling 
to drive the Pope to extremities. He ordered copies of 


y “ Fmt^U0 ibi pretactuin de^o- 
tiutn allegationibuB et ration* 

ibua, pro parte Papie Et reqion^ 
iicnibuB pro Rege, raLiombiisiiue et 


repli cation ibu9 multis utrinqup coinDt 
caidmalibuo cIbioi^ub et catBns ^ii$ 
adBient discu8BUii].''*^yit. u 
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all tlie proceedings against the Knights, and the in- 
ventories of their goods, to be furnished to the Pontiff. 
This Clement took in good part. The custody of the 
estates and propeity of the Order had given a perilous 
advantage to the King. The Pope now issued a cireular 
Bull to the Archbishops and Bishops of France to take 
upon themselves the administration of all the aeiiues- 
tered goods ; and to them was to be consigned, to each 
Within his own diocese, the final examination and judge- 
ment.'' The Templars caught at the faint gleam of 
hope that the Church would assume the judgement; 
they were fondly possessed with a notion of the justice, 
the humamty of tlie Church. Some instantly recanted 
their confessions. The King broke out into a passion of 
wrath. He publicly proclaimed, that while he faithfully 
discharged the duties of a Christian king and a servant 
of the Lord, the lukewarm Vicegerent of Christ was 
tampering with heresy, and must answer before God 
for his guilt. The Pope took alarm. At length it was 
agreed that the custody both of tlie parsons and the 
goods should remain with the King; that the Knights 
should he mamtained in prison, where they were to lie, 
out of the rsvenues of their estates; that no personal 
punishment should bo inflicted without the consent of 
the Pope ; that the fate of the Order should, he deter- 
mined at the great Council of Vienne, summoned for 
October 10, 1310,'^ Clement raservei for himself the 


■ ClemGii8 Philippo,— Baluz. ii, flB, 
ThQ date is maneous,' it should be 
Jul7 3, 13 OB. 

• “Tandem conventum eat intei’ 
GDB, qued Rex bona cdtuhi omnia 
Uvaret, sen levari faceret iidehter ppr 
mimsti'QB, ct seivore ea usquequo Papa 
cum ipBO Kege delibemsut quid tegi 


expeduet, fied punitiotiem corpgrum non 
faeeretj coi'pora tamcn eonim eervari 
faceiet, Bicut feceiat, et de proveutibus 
domorutn Templi eustentan usque aa 
roncilium generals futuiuiii ; corpoi'A 
autem ex tunc ponebut Papa in mauu 
suit/* This left, nfl we fahall hec, all fu turs 
public trml to the Church *— Vit.i.p, la 
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BBiitsncB OB the &rand Master and other chief officers 
of the Temple. 

Yet before Philip left Poitiers, seventy-two Templars 
were brought from different prisons (with the King and 
the King’s CoimsellDrs rested the selection) they were 
interrogated before the Pope and the Cardinals. All con- 
fessed the whole: they were remanded. In a few days 
after, their confessions were read to them in the vulgar 
tongue, in the Consistory; all adhered to their truth. 

But the Grand Master and some of the principal pre- 
ceptors of the Order — those of Normandy, Aijuitaine, 
and Poitou — ^were now in confinement in the castle of 
Chmon. Some of them could not mount on horsebacli, 
some were so weak that they could not be conveyed to 
Poitiers:^ the torture and the dungeon had done their 
work. Three Cardinals (Berenger of S. Nireus and 
AchillBUs, Stephen of S. Dyi’iac, Lanclolph of B. Angelo) 
were commissioned to go and receive their depositions. 
The Cardinals reported that aU those Knights, in the 
presence of public notaries and other good men, had 
Sworn on the Gospels, without compulsion or fear, to 
the denial of Christ, and the insult to the cross on 
initiation; some others to foul and horrible offences, 
not to be named. Du Molay had confessed the denial ; 
he had empowered a servitor of the Order to make the 
rest of his confession. “ The Cardinals, having regard 
to their penitence, had pronounced the absolution of the 
Church, and recommended them to the royal mercy.** 

The Pope pretended that conviction had been forced 
upon him by these di-eadful revelations. He now issued 


i> ^'Sed ijUDnlani quidam ox eis siq 
infimialmQfcur tuno tempons, q^uod 
equitore nun potemut, nee ad nosti’m 
presenaam quo^u^modo adduci,"’ — 


Ths Pope'? Dwn -worda in the B^U 
Faoieufl miaeriDQrSiam*^ II 
* See on p. 1130. Fpi^toL Caxidi- 
ludium. — Baluz, il. 121, 
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a Bull, address Bd to all Christendom, in which he de- 
clared how slowly and with difficulty he had been 
compelled to helieve the infamy, the apostasy of the 
noble and valiant Order. His beloved son, the Eing of 
France, not urged by avaiice/ for he had not intended 
to confiscate or appropidate to his ovm. use the goods of 
the Templars (he that excuses sometimes accuses!), but 
actuated solely by zeal for the faith, had laid informa- 
tion before him which he could not but receive. Dna 
Kmght of noble race, and of no light esteem (could 
this be Snuino de Florian, the Prior of Montfalcon ?), 
had deposed in secret, and upon his oath, to these 
things. It had now been confirmed by seventy-two, 
who had confessed the guilt of the Order to him; 
the Grrand Master and the others to the Cardinals. 
Throughout the world therefore, he commanded, by this 
Apostolic Bull, that proceedings should be instituted 
against the Knights of the Temple, against tlio Pre- 
ceptor of the Order in Germany. The result was to be 
transmitted, under seal, to the Pope. The secular arm 
might be called in to compel witnesses who were con- 
temptuous of Church censures to bear their testimony/ 

Pope Clement, when this conference was ovei*> 
hastened to leave his honourable imprisonment at 
Poitiers. He passed some months at Bordeaux, the 
Cardinals in the neighbourhoods After the winter he 
retired to Avignon, hereafter to be the residence of the 
Transalpine Popes. As he passed through Toulouse 

^ Is ib charity in the Pope to excul* Dupny, CondemnatiDii, p. 107. 
pate the king of aTEuice? “ Non gippo * The Bull, “Faciens misLTicoi' 
avantiac, cum de bonis Templanorum diam/' dated Atig, 12, 1808. 
nihil sibi vendicare vel appropnaie BaLuz, ii, p, 1 34-, He yra'l at Nar- 
mtendaV' di adroitness to clench his bonne, Apiil 5, 1309, then at Montpal^ 
conoesaien? See the aecret compact her andNismes; he amvei at Arignoa 
about the custody of the goods,-^ nt the end of April. — hl^oaid, p. 458. 
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lie addressed a eiucidar letter to the King of France, in 
which, haying declared the unanswerable evidence of 
the heresy and the guilt of the Templars, he prohibited 
all men from aiding, counselling, or favouring, from 
harbouring or concealing, any member of the proscribed 
Order j he commanded all persons to seize, arrest, and 
commit them to safe custody. All this under the pain 
of severe spiritual censure. Yet there were many who 
stole away unperceived; and for concealment or from 
want submitted to the humblest functions of society, to 
plebeian services or illiberal arts. Many bore exile, 
degradation, indigence, with noble magnanimity — all 
asserting, wherever it was safe to assert it, as in the 
Ghibelline cities of Lombardy, the entire and irre- 
proachable innocence of the Order,*' 

As he passed through Nismes, the Pope issued his 
commission to Bertrand, Bishop of that city, to rein- 
vestigate the guilt of the prisoners. Bei-trand held one 
session; then, on account of his age and infirmity, 
devolved the office on William St. Lawrence Cur^ of 
Durfort. Durfort opened his court first at Niames, 
afterwards at Alais. Thirty-two, a few Knights, others 
servitors, the same who had confessed before the royal 
commissioners — ^now that the milder and more impartial 
Church sat in judgement — ^nowthat their ‘chains were 


^ “Si qui aubem bx Tempknoium 
Gffitu manumifiBl aut per fognm ab-' 
etracti eyadeie potuerunt, projecto 
Beligionie suos habitu miniaiei'iis ple- 
beiia ignoti, aub aitibua llliberfUibus 
se dedemnt. Konnulli autem ex cla- 
risBimis parentibua orbi, dum trans- 
fugGB lao^ribuB multiB cb penculiB 
dudim expoBiti, vitoe tcedium tnngni- 
fitna animomtu nDbilmm ccnatibui] 


r.lipendeiunt, ulbio se gentibua edi- 
dtre, adjurnutea se objecti aimipja 
pi oraus insontee ' ' ^ arretua of Vi cenza 
had befoie Euid [and m Loitibardv the 
refugees wnuld not fear to dBaDidbo 
their BufibnngB) that maiiv had died 
in priBon, tarn diu ymculis rebentos 
pedoris e^uallorUiiiuB ngldi angustia 
peremiV'-^Apud Murator. H* I. S. ixi 
1017. 
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stmck ofij and they felt their limbs free, and hoped 
that they should not return to their fetid prisons — 
almost with one voiee disclaimed their confessions. One 
only, manifestly in a paroxysm of fright, and in the 
eager desire of obtaining absolution, recanted his re- 
cantation. Another, Drohet, had abandoned the Order; 
he confessed, but only from hearsay, and intreated not 
to be sent back to prison among men whose heresy 
he detested. A third appeared to the Court to have 
concerted his evidence, was remanded, made amends 
by a more ample confession, clearly from panic : be 
had heard of the cat-idol. The rest firmly, resolutely 
denied all.^ 


I T]]€ examinatiDn nt Akis began 
June 19, 131 D, endsd Julj 14. St, 
Lawrence took as bis asaessors two 
canoiiB of Nismcs, three Dominicans, 
two Fi'niiciscons of Alois [Menard, p, 
2S[)). Eight were brought from 
Nismes (of these wera thiee knights), 
serenteen from Aigucs Mortes, seven 
from the prisons in Alais. It should 


he added that the iccanting witness 
Bernard Arnold, swore that the pn 
Sonera had met to concert — when 
and where? — “ ijuod cotidie tena- 
bant Bua CGlloriiiia et suos tractatns 
super hiia; at aese nd invicsni m- 
struunt qualitPi n agent omnm, at 
dicant dictum ordinem bonum esse et 
unctum.” — ^Preuvef^ p. 175, 
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Fr[}CB8a of the TBmplars. 

The affair of the Templars slumbersd for some months, 
but it slumber od to awaken into terrible activity, A 
Papal Commission was now opened to inquire, not into 
the guilt of the several members of the Order, but of 
the Order itself- The Order was to be arraigned before 
the Council of Vionne, which was to decide on its 
re organisation or its diss oluti on. This D ommissi on th ere- 
fore superseded all the ordinary jurisdictions either of 
the Bishop or of the Inquisition, and, in order to furnish 
irrefragable proof before the Council, summoned before 
it for re-examination all who had before made depo- 
sitions in those Courts. Their confessions were jmt in 
as evidence, but they had the opportunity of recanting 
or disclaiming those confessions.^ 

At the head of the Dommiaaioii waa Grilles d’Aiscelin, 
Archbishop of Narbonne, a man of learning, but no 
strength of character ; the Bishop of Mende, who owed 
hifl advancement to King Philip ; the Bishops of Bayeux 
and Limoges; the Archdeacons of Eouen (the Papal 
Notary), of Trent, and Maguelonne, and the Provost of 
Aix. The Provost excused himself from attendance* 
The Archbishop and the Bishop of Bayeux grew weary 
and Avithdrew themselves gradually, on vaiiouB pretexts, 
from the sittings. 

* Aug. 13 D9. The Commission Ant, with some intermiBsim, to May, 1311 
i- See Haveman, p. 327. 
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Tli0 CommissiDn opanei its Dourt in tha Bishop’s 
palace at Paris‘S August 7tll, 1309- The Bull isauei by 
the Pope at Poitiers was rBad,"^ Then, after other docu- 
inents, a citation of the Order of Hnights Templars, and 
all and every one of the Brethren of the said Order. 
This citation was addressed to the Archbishops of the 
nine Provinces, Sens, Eheims, Kouen, Tours, Lyons, 
EourgBB, Bordeaux, Narbonne, and Auch, and to their 
suffragans. It was to be suspended on the doors of all 
cathedral and collsgiatB churches, puhHc schools, and 
court-houses, the houses of the Templars, and the prisons 
where the Templars were confined. Sworn messengerB 
were despatched to promulgate this citation in the pro- 
vinces and dioceses. The Templars were to appear on 
the day after the Feast of St. Martin, 

Dn that day not a Templar was seen, Whether the 
Bishops were reluctant to give orders, or the Kov.ia. 
keepers of the prisons to obey orders; whether Oommisaion 
no means of transport had been proviaecl, no noTempu™ 
one knew ; or, what is far lass likely, that the 
Templars themsBlves shrunk from this new interroga- 
tory, hardly hoping that it would he conducted with 
more mildness, or dreading that it might command fresh 
tortures. On five successive days proclamation was 
made by the apparitor of the OfSciol of Paris, summon- 
ing the Knights to answer for their Order. No voice 
replied, Dn the Tuesday inquiry was made into the 


Tha acts of this CotmnisslDiL are 
tho inosb full, aubhontic, and cunons 
documents m the history of the aboli- 
tion of the Templars. They weie 
puhliBhad imperfectly, or rather a 
summary of them, hy Moldenhauer, 
Hamburg, X7Q2. The complete and 
genuine proceedings have nev ajH 


pcared in the original Latin, among 
th*B 'Documents In^dits sur PHiatoirB 
do France,’ under the care of M. 
Michelet. The second volume has 
recently been added. My cibations, 
if not otherwise distinguished, refer tQ 
these volumes. 

*• “ Faoiens ttisencoi’diam,** 
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unswera of the Bisliopa to tliB Court. Some wero found 
to haye published the citationj othera to have neglBcted 
or disobeyed; from aoniB had come no answers; to 
them letters were addressed of mild rebuke or exhorta- 
tion. The Templars were to be informed that the 
investigation was not against individual members of the 
Order, but against the Order itself. No one waa to be 
compelled to appear; but all who voluntarily undertook 
the defence of the Order had free libeity to go to Paris,® 
On the 22nd of November the Bishop of Paris ap- 
peared in Court. He declared that he had himself 
gone to the prison in which the Grand Master, Hugo 
de Feyraud the Visitor of the Order, and other Knights 
were confined; that he had caused the Apostolic letter 
to he read in Latin, and explained in the vulgar tongue ; 
that the Knights had declared themselves ready to ap- 
pear before the Court; some were willing to defend the 
Order. He had published the citation in the churches 
and other public places, and sent persons of trust to 
make known and to explain the citation to all the 
prisoners in the city and diocese of Paris. Orders were 
issued to Philip de Vohet, Provost of the church of 
Poitiers, and John de Jamville, doorkeeper to the King, 
who had the general custody of the prisoners, to bring 
before the Court, under a strong and trusty guard, tho 
Master, the Visitor, and all who would undertake the 
defence, The Provost and He Jamville bowed and 
promised to obey. On the same day appeai’od a man 
in a secular habit, who caUei himself John de Molot, of 


« ‘^Neovolumua D|[uod sontra fhitrefl 
dicU ordinia, €t de hlis 
aingalorea ^lerannfis tmi- 
goat, ddn }^t$ndimu8 Inqulrere contra 
ordmam anpra- 


dictum juxtn tmditnm nolle ibrniAtn, 
Neo fult niMtrea IntandDnls, noo eat, 
q^uod eliijiil cr ela Tenirs oogantur ybI 
teneantiir, aed aolum ii ^ul yolnntarfe 
venire valeant pro preinUala."— p. 
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the diocesB of Besan^on. Ho was raauifestl^ a simplo 
and bewildered man, wlio had left the Order or who had 
been dismissed ten years before, and seemed under the 
influence of panic. “He knew no harm of the Order, 
did not come to defend it, was ready to do or to suffer 
whatever the Court might ordain; he prayed that they 
would furnish him with subsistence, for he was very 
poor.” The Court saw that he was half-witted, and sent 
him to the Bishop of Paris to he taken care of/ Six 
Knights then stood before the Court Grerald de Daus 
was asked why he appeared. He replied, in obedience 
to the citation: he was prepared to answer any inter- 
rogatory. The Court answered, that they compelled no 
one to come before them, and asked whether he was 
ready to defend the Order, After many words he said 
that he was a simple soldier, without house, arms, or 
land: he had neither ability nor knowledge to defend 
the Order. So said the other five. Then appeared 
Hugo de Peyraud, Visitor of the Order, under Hugu na 
the custody of the Provost of Poitiers and 
John de Jamville. He came in consecjnense of the 
citation, made known by the Bishop of Paris, to answer 
any interrogatory. He came further to entreat the 
Pope and the King not to waste and dissipate the goods 
of the Temple, but religiously to devote them to their 
original use, Ihe cause of the Holy Land. He had 
given his answers to the three Cardinals at Cliinon, had 
been prepared to do the same before the Pope ; ho 


Et [][uia fait Yisum eisdem do- 
minis Dommissariis, bx aspectu st con- 
isidBraQionB peraonee BueSf actunm, 
geatuum, st bqueloB, ^uud smt valdc 
fiinplox vbI fatnuB, et non bene com- 
pos mentiB sum, non proGcsseximt 


ulterms qum eodem."— p, 27- By 
BomQ Btrange mintako of his own or 
of hiB anthonties, Sismondi has attri- 
buted the Bpeech and conduct nf this 
poor cmzy man to Du Hoky. 
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could otily aay tho same before the Commissioners. 
He too declined to undertake the defence, and was 
remanded to prison.^ 

After two days’ adjournment, on Wednesday, No- 
DaMoiay 2Sthj Du Molay, at his own re pest, 

was brought before the Court. He was asked 
whether he would defend the Order. " The Order was 
founded,” he replied, and endowed with its privileges 
by tha Pope. He wondered that the Pope would pro- 
ceed in Buoh haste to the abolition of such an Order. 
The sentence hung over Frederick 11. for thirty-two 
years. Himself was an unlearned man, unfit, without 
counsel, to defend the Temple; yet he was prepared to 
do it to the best of his ability. He should hold himself 
a base wretch, he would be justly held as a base wretch 
by others, if he defended not an Order from which he 
had received so much honour and advantage. Yet this 
was a hard task for one who had been thrown into 
prison by the King and by the Pope, and had hut four 
deniers in the world to fee counsel. All he sought was 
that the truth might be known concerning the Order, 
not in France only, but before the kings, princes, pre- 
lates, and barons of the world. By the judgement of 
those kings, princes, prelates, and barons he would stand.” 
The Court replied that he should deliberate well on his 
defence. The Master said, he had bnt one attendant, 
a poor servitor of the Order: he was his cook.” They 


r Ttia Court receired priVata in- 
formation that cor tain Templam had 
arrived in Faidn, dieguiscd in soculai 
Mbits, and furnished with money to 
provide counsel and legal aid to defend 
the Orlei^ they had been ariesbed by 
the king’s officers ; the Provost of the 
Ch4telefc was commanded to bimg 


them befoi e the Court. It was a fiOse 
nlarni. One of them only had been a 
servitor foi those monks ; he was poorj 
and hud come to Paris to seek a liveli- 
liood. They were gravely mformod 
that if they designed to defend the 
Order, the Court was rewly to hear 
them j they diadnimed such intention. 
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reminieil him significantly of his confessioiis : they 
would have him to know that, in a case of heresy or 
faith, the course was direct and summary, without ths 
noise and fonn of advocates and judicial procedure. 

They then, without delay, read the Apostolic letters, 
and the confession which Du Molay was reported to 
have made before the three Dardmals. Tha Errand 
Master stood aghast; the gallant knight, the devout 
Christian, rose within him. Twice he signed himseU 
with the sign of the cross. “ If the Lords Oommis- 
sioners were of other condition, he would answer them 
in another way.” The Oommissioners coldly replied 
“that they sat not there to accept wager of battle.” 
Du Molay saw at onca his error. I meant not that, 
but would to Grod that the law observed by tha Saracens 
and the Tartars, as to the forgers of false documents, 
were in use here! The Saracens and Tartars strike 
off the heads of such traitors, and cleave them to the 
middle.” The Court only subjoined, “The Chur oh 
passes sentence on heretics, and delivars over the obsti- 
nate to the secular arm.” 

William de Plasian, the subtlest of Philip’s coun- 
sellors, was at hand. He led Du Molay aside: he 
protested that he loved him as a brother-soldier; he 
besought him with many words not to rush upon his 
ruin, Du Molay, confused, perplexed, feared that if ha 
acted further without thought he might fall into some 
snare. He reijuested delay. He felt confidence (fatal con- 
Bdencel) in De Plasian, for De Plasian was a knight! 

The day after, Ponaari de Erisi, Preceptor of Payens, 
was brought up with Eaoul de Grisi, Preceptor 
of Lagny Sec. Ponsard boldly declared him- 
self ready to undertake the defence of the Order. All 
the enormous charges against the Order were utterly, 

VOL, vn Q 
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absolutely false ; false were oil the confessions, extorted 
by terror and pain, from himself and other brethren 
before the Sishop of Paris. Those tortures had been 
applied by the sworn and deadly enemies and accusers 
of the Order, by the Prior of Montfalcon, and William 
Koberts, the monk.^ He put in a schedule: — These 
are the traitors who have falsely and disloyally accused 
the religion of the Temple : William Eoberts ^0 monk, 
who had them put to the tortme; Esquin de Florian 
of Beziers, Prior of Montfalcon ; Bernard Pelet, Prior of 
Maso [Philip’s Envoy to England) ; and GetVaiaBoysol, 
Hnight of Grisors.”* 

Had Ponsard himself been tortured ? He had been 
tortursd before the Bishop of Paris three months ere he 
made confession. His hands had been tied behind him 
till the blood burst from his nails. He had stood thus 
in a pit for the ^pace of an hour.^ He protested that in 
that state of agony he should confess or deny whatever 
they would. He was prepared to endure beheading, 
the stake, or the cauldron, for the honour of the Order; 
but these slow, excruciating torments he could not hear, 
besides the horrors of liiatwo years^ imprisonment. He 
was asked if lie had anything to allege wherefore the 
Court should not proceed. He hoped that the cause 
would be decided by good men and true.™ The Provost 


h “Per vim et propter penculum 
et timorom, ^aia torquebantur a Flari- 
geratiQ de Bitui-ree, priori Moatefal- 
corns, Guliejmo Roberto monocho, ini- 
micis eoruiu.” Thia ia anew and terrible 
facbj that the ascusera) even tho Prioi 
dJF Montfalcon^ \vere the ioriuref's J 
^ Moldenhauar says tlut the3* ^ave 
in B paper, “ Dea smit lea treytoilra; 
Uqncl. out &iusate' et debaute 


contra lesta de la Holigion den Temple, 
Gailialmes Robers Moynes, qui lee 
nntgyet a geinaa ; de FIexioh 

da Biterris, an Piiens de Monttfhnoon, 
Bernard Paleti Prien^ de Maso d« 
Genois, at Erarannes de 
liar Yencus a Giaars" S3. 

^ Lauge, 

SeS^alao this in the Piroc^ and io 
Meldeiihaui p. 35. 
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of PDitiers interposed; he produDed a scliBiiulB of 
charges advance i by Ponsard himself against the Order- 
“ Truth,” answered Ponsard, '^requires no concealment* 
I own that, in a fit of passion, on account of some con- 
tumelious words with tho Treasurer of the Temple, I 
did draw up that schedule.” Those charges, however, 
dark as were soma of them, were totally unlike those 
now brought against the brotherhood. Before he left 
the Court Ponsard expressed his hope that the severity 
of his imprisonment might not be aggravated because 
he had undertaken the defence of the Order. The Court 
gave instructious to the Provost of Poitiers and Db 
J amville that he should not bo more harshly treated. 

On the Friday before tho Feast of St. Andrew 
Du Molay appeared again. De Plasian had puMony 
alarmed, or persuaded or caressed him to a 
more calm and suppliant demeanour. He thanked the 
commissioners for their indulgence in granting delay* 
Asked if he would defend the Order, he said that '^he 
was an unlettered and a poor man The Pope had 
reserved for his own decision the judgement on him- 
self and other heads of the Order. He prayed to be 
brought, as speedily as might be (for life was short), 
into the presence of the Pope.” Asked whether he 
saw cause why the Court should not proceed, not 
against individual Fnights, but against the Order, he 
replied, “hTone; but to disburthen his conscience, ho 
must aver three things: I, That no religious edifices 
were adorned with so much splendour and beauty as the 
chapels of the Templars, nor the services performed 
with greater majesty, except in cathedral churclies ; 

II. That no Order was more munificent in almsgiving ; 

III. That no Brotherhood and no Christians had cou'^ 
fronted death more intrepidly, or shed their blood 

Q 2 
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more cheerfully for the cause of Christ.” He especially 
referred to the rescue of the Count of Artois. The 
Court replied that these things profited not to salvation, 
where the groundwork of the faith was wanting. Dii 
Molay professed his full belief in the Trinity, and in all 
the articles of the Catholic faith. 

William of Nogaret came forward, and inq[uirBd 
whether it was not written in the Ohronidea of St. 
Denys, that S ala din had publicly declared, on a certain 
defeat of the Templars, that it was “ a judgement of 
Bod for their apostasy from their faith, and for their 
unnatural crimes.” Du Molay was amazed ; “ he had 
never heard this in the East.” He acknowledged that 
he and some yonng Knights, eager for war, had mur- 
mured against the Brand Master, WiUiam de Beaujeu, 
because he kept peace with the Sultan, peace which 
turned out to be a wise measure. He entreated to be 
allowed the mass and the divine offices, to have his 
chapel and his chaplain- He withdrew, never to leave 
his prison till some years after to be burned alive. 

Up to this time none but the prisoners confined in 
Paris had been brought before the Commission. It was 
still found that the citations had been but partially 
served in the prisons of the other provinces. Letters 
ftSth? again written to the Archbishops and 

provincBfl. Bishops, enjoining them to send up all the 
Templars who would undertake the defence of the Order 
to Paris, The King issued instructions to the Bailiffs 
and Seneschals of the realm to provide horses and con** 
veyancBS, and to furnish a strong and sufficient guard. 
This was the special office of the Provost of Poitiers, 
and John de Jamville, who had the general custody 
of the captives in the provinces of Sens, Rheims, and 
Rouen, The prisons of Orlsans were crowded. They 
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were compelled to disgorge all their inmates. The 
appointed day was the morrow after the Purification, 
Prom that day till the end of March the pri- February 2, 
Sonera came pouring in from all parts of the 
kingdom. Great numhers had died of torture, of 
famine, of shame and misery at their confinement in 
fetid and unwholesome dungeons, men accustomed to 
a free and actiye life. The surviyora came, broken 
in spirit by torture, not perhaps sure that the Papal 
Commission would maintain its unusual humanity ; most 
of them with the burthen of extorted confessions, which 
they knew would rise up against thorn. Perhaps some 
selection was made. Some, no doubt, the more obsti- 
nate, and the more than obstinate, those who had 
recanted their confessions, were kept carefully away, 
Tet even under these depressing, crushing circum- 
stancBB their numbers, their mutual confidence in each 
other, the glad open air, the face of man, before whom 
they were now to bear themselves proudly, and — -vague 
hope! — some reliance on the power, the justice, or the 
mercy of the Pope, into whose hands they might Beam 
to have passed from that of the remorseless King, gave 
them courage. They heard with undisguised murmnre 
of indignation the charges now publicly made against 
the Order, against themselves: the blood boiled as of 
old ; the soldier nerved himself in defiance of his foe. 

The first interrogatory, to which all at the time col- 
lectively before the Court® were exposed, was whether 

“ See the detail — from Dlarmont fiom Sfc. Msirtm dee Champs in Parii 
34, from Sens B, from the Bishopno 14, from Nismes 7, from Monlhery B, 
of Amiens 12, from that of Paris from the Temple 34, from Aris m the 
about 10, from Tours 7 or 8 (of the diocese of Paris 19, from the Castle of 
Touraine Templars, some would de- Gorfaeil 88, from St. Denye 7, from 
fend themselves, not the Order, eoma Beauvais IB, from Chalons 9, fium 
ta fin* as themselves were concerned), Tyeis in the diocesa of 10 
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they would defend the Dr dor. By far tlie larger 

Askodifthey numlDBr engagBcl with unhesitating intrepidity. 
There were some hundreds. Dreadful tales 
transpired of their prison-houses, Df those from 
8t Denys John de Baro had been three times tortured, 
and kept twelve weeks on bread and water. Of those 
from Tyers one dedared that twenty-five of the Brethren 
had died in prison of torture and suffering : he asserted 
that if the Host were administered to them, Sod would 
work a miracle to show which spoke truth; those who 
confessed or those who denied. Of the twenty who 
arrived later from the province of Sens one; John of 
Cochiac; produced a letter from the Provost of Poitiersj 
addressed to Laurence de Brand; once commander in 
Apulia, and to other prisoners, urgiug them to deny to 
the Bishop of Orleans that they had been tampered 
with, and pressed to confess falsehoods : to act according 
to the advice of John Ohiapini, “the beloved clerk;” 
and warning them that the Pope had ordered all who 
did not persevere in their confessions to be burned at 
once.® The Provost, having examined the document 
with seemmg care, said, that he did not believe that he 
had written such a letter, or that it was sealed with his 
seal ; “ a certain clerk sometimes kept his seal, but he 
had not urged the prisoners to speak anything but the 
truth.” One of those from Toulouse had been so dread 
fully tortured by fire, that some of the bones of his fee 
had dropped out; he produced them before the Court, 


fiDm CarcaBSomiB 2B, There came 
from the pioriace of Sbqs 2D more; 
theiB came from S^mmartina in tlie 
diocese of Maux 14 ; £iom Auxerre 4, 
froin CravscfBur 18j fxom Toulouee 
S, fiom Foitiera 13, from Creui S, 


from Moieaiao D, fioin JamviUa (Or- 
leaiie) 21, fiom OiaoiB 53, from 
Veinon 13, fiom Bourges diooeaa 
14, fiom UiB arohdloceae of Lycuu 
22 , 

“ Froohc, p, 76. 
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These many hundred Knights, Clerks, and Servitors, 
3. great majority at least of those before the underuka 
Court, resolved, notwithstanding their former 
mfferings, to defend their Order. Some of their answers 
were striking from their emphatic boldness. '^To 
death.’’ ^^To the end.” the peril of my soul,’* 

‘^1 have never confessed, never will confess, those base 
calumnies.” “ G-ive us the sacrament on the oaths, and 
let God judge.” “With my body and my soul.” “Against 
all men, against all living, save the King and the Pope.” 
“I have made some confession before the Pope, but 
I lied. I revoke all, and will stand to the defence 
of the Order.” P Those who declined, alleged different 
excuses, some would defend themselves, not the Order; 
some would not undeitake the defence, unauthorised by 
the Grand Master ; some were simple men, unversed in 
such proceedings; one with simplicity, which seemed 
like irony, “would not presume to litigate with the 
King and the Pope.” Yery few, indeed, with Gerhard 
de Lorinche, refused “because there were many bad 
points in the Order,” Many entreated that they might 
be relieved from some of the hankhips of their priflons*, 


V EayriDUEunl tha naiQes 

271), confnned I 37 iha Proc^* 

4 There seems to hnye bean less 
boldness and resolution among tiie 
great officers of the Oidsr$ perhaps 
they were old and more sorely tried* 
John de Toumon, the Tieosurer of the 
Temple in Paris, refused to undertake 
their defenue. William of Artehlny, 
the king’s almonBr, would not offer 
himself for that puipioae. Godfrey de 
Gonayille, Pieoeptor of Foithou and 
Ac^uitaine, said that he was a pri- 


soner, a rude unlettered man: hefora 
the King and the Pope, whom he held 
for good lords and just Judges, he 
would speak what was idght, but not 
before thd ComuussionBi's. The Com- 
misaionera pledged themselves for Ms 
full security and fi eedom of speech.^ 
p. IDD. Nec deheret timere de ah« 
^mbus vlolenciis injurua vel tonnentia, 
q[uia non inferrent ueo inferrl poiynit-^ 
terent, immo impodlrent si inferrl 
deberent." — p. S8> This ia noto^ 
worthy. 
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that they might he admitted to the holy offices of the 
Church; some that they might resume the habit of 
the Order. 

On the 25th of March the Knights, who had under- 
Defendera taken ths defence, were assembled in the 
CouTt, garden of the .Archbishop s palace at Fans, 
to the number of five hundred and fifty-six; their 
names are extant in full/ The Fapal commission, 
and the articles exhibited against the Order, which 
had been drawn up, to the number of one hundred 
and twenty-seven, by the King and his counsellors, ■ 
and which had before been read^ and explained in 
French to about ninety persons, were now read again 
in Latin at foil leng^. They contained, in miunte 
legal particularity, every charge which had been adduced 
before- As the Notary was proceeding to translate the 
charges, a general outcry arose that they did not need 
to hear, that they would not hear, such foul, false, and 
unutterable things in the vulgar tongue. 

The Dommissioners, in order to proceed with regu- 
larity, commanded the prisoners to select from among 
themselves six or eight or ten proctors to conduct the 
defence : they promised to these proctors full freedom 
of speech. After some deliberation Beginald de Fruin, 
Preceptor of the Temple in Drleans, and Peter of Bo- 
logna, Proctor of the Order in the Eoman Court, both 
lettered men, dictated, in the name of the Knights pre- 
sent, this representation: “It appeared hard to them 
and to the rest of the Brethren that they had been 
deprived of the sacraments of the Church, stripped of 
their religious habit, despoiled of their goods, igno* 


* In the ProQ^s ; MDldenhauer has 558, Haveman says 544. 

* Kaynpuard, whom Hayeman quotes n. 248. ‘ Mardi 14. 
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miniotiBly imprisoiiBd and put iu chains. They ^era 
ill provided with all things : the bodies of those who 
had died in prison had been buried in unconsecrated 
ground : in the hour of death they had been denied the 
Sacrament, No one could act as a proctor without the 
consent of the Brand Master ; they were lUitBrate and 
simple^ they reijuirei therefore the aid and advice of 
learned Cgunael. Many Knights of high character had 
not been permitted to undertake the defence: they 
named Eeginald de Vossiniac and Matthew de Dlichy 
as eminently qualified for that high function.” 

There was great difficulty in the choice of proctors 
and in their investiture with powers to act in defence of 
the Order. The public notaries went round the prisons 
in which the Templars were confined, to require their 
assent, if determined on the defence, to the nomination 
of proctors. The Knights had taken new courage from 
their short emancipation from their fetters, from the 
ghmpsB of the light of day- About seventy-seven m 
the Temple dungeons solemnly averred all the articles 
to be foul, irrational, detestable, horrid, false to the 
blackest falsehood, iniquitous, fabricated, invented by 
mendacious witnesses, base, infamous^ that ‘Hhe Tem- 
ple*' is and always was pure and blameless, If they 
were not permitted to appear in person at the GeneraJi 
Council, they prayed that they might appear by some 
of their Brethren. They asserted all the confessions to 
be false, wrung from them by torture, or by the fear of 
torture, and therefore to be annulled and thrown aside ; 
that these things were public, notorious, to be concealed 
by no subteifugB. Other prisoners put in other pleas 
of defence, as strong, some of them more convincing 
from their rashness and simplicity, A few bitterly 
complamed of the miserable allowance for their main* 
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tenancBi they had to pay two soua for knocking off 
their irons^ when brought up for hearing, and ironing 
them again.*^ 

The mass of suffrages, though others were named, 
were for Peter of Bologna, Eeginald de Pmin, priests ; 
William de Dhambonnet and Bertrand de Salleges, 
knights, as those in whom they had greatest con- 
fidence as proctors. Already on the 1st of April 
these four with Matthew de Clichy and Robert Vigier 
had given in a written paper, stating that without the 
approbation of the Grrand Master they could not act. 
The Brand Master, the chief Preceptors of Prance, 
Guienne, Cyprus, and Normandy, and the other Breth- 
ren, must be withdrawn from the custody of the King's 
officers, and delivered to that of the Church, as it was 
notorious that they dared uot, through fear, or through 
seduction and false promises^ consent to the defence of 
the Order, and that false confessions would he adduced 
so long as the cause should last.* They demanded every- 
thing reijuiaite to defend the cause, especially the counsel 
of learned lawyers; full security for the proctors and 
thair counsel: that the apostate Brethren, who had 
thrown off the habit of the Order, should he taken into 
the custody of the Church till it should be ascertained 
whether they had borne true or false witness,^ for it 
was well known that they had bean corrupted by soli- 
citations and bribes ; that the priests who had heard 
the dying confessions of the Templars should be exa- 
mined as to those confessions ; that the accusers should 

" Procia, pBBfiim, at thia poriocl. quamdiu dui-abit causa, darabit et coa« 

* Qma scixnua pi’edictos fi’atrss fessio falsa/’^p, 127. 

HDD audere oanseiilarQ defansiom or- ^ This was probably aioiBl ssp^ 
dials, prqpter eonun metum et seduc- eially at Squine da Flprjan and hll 
tiimeiD, et fidaas promissiDues, quia collBaguoa. 
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appear before the Court, and be liable to the Lex 
Talionis. 

□n the 7th of April they appeared again with Wil- 
liam da Montreal, Matthew de Oresson Essart, John 
de St. Leonard, and William de Grinsac. Peter of 
Bologna read the final determination of the Brethren: 
— “They could not, without leave from the potest of the 
Grand Mast^, appoint proctors, but they were 
content that the four, the two priests, Peter of Bologna 
and De Pruin, the two Knights, De Dhambonnet and 
Salleges, should appear for the defence, produce all 
documents, allege all laws, and watch the whole pro- 
ceedings in their behalf. They demanded that no 
confession, extorted by solicitation, reward, or fear, 
should be adduced to their prejudice ; that all the false 
Brethren, who had thrown off the habit of the Order^ 
should be kept in safe custody by the Dhurch tiU found 
true or mendacious; that no layman should be present 
at the hearing, no one who might cause reasonable 
dread;” for the Brethren were in general so downcast 
in mind from terror, that it is less surprising that they 
should tell lies than speak truth, when they Dom** 
pare the tribulation, anguish, insults endured by those 
who speak truth, with the advantages, enjoyments, 
freedom of those who speak falsehood.* It is amassing 
that those should he believed who are thug corrupted by 
personal advantage rather than the martyrs of Christ, 
who endure the worst afiBictions they aver that no 
Knight in all the world out of the realm of France has 
or would utter such lies: it is manifest therefore that 


■ “ [^uia amne^ frntrca general iter ihiiu [^ui mentiuntur, sed plus ie hiil 
tanto ten ere, et timniB peiculw, ipiorl [ qui bustinent veiitutcm/'' — p. IBS, ml 
Qon eat mu'Anilum quolim mnLln rie lu Muldcuhauer. 
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■fcliBy that io this in Franca ara seduced by terror, influ- 
ence, or bribery,”*" They assert distinctly, deliberately, 
withojt reserve, the holiness of the Order; their fidelity 
to their three solemn vows of chastity, obedience, 
poverty ; their dedication to the service of Dhrist’s 
Sepulchre; they avouch the utter mendacity of the 
articles exhibited against them. Certain false Chris- 
tians, or absolute heretics, moved by the zeal of covet- 
ousness, or the ardour of envy, have sought out some 
fsw apostates or renegades fiom the Order (diseased 
sheep cast out of the fold), and with them have invented 
and forged all the horrid crimes and wickednesses attri- 
buted to the Order. They have poisoned the ears of 
the Pope and of the King. The Pope and the King, 
thus misled by designing and crafty coimsellors, have 
permitted their satellites to compel confessions by im- 
prisonment, torture, the dread of death. Finally, they 
protested against the form of procedure, as directly con- 
trary to law, an inquisition ex officio, because before 
their arrest they were not arraigned by public fame, 
because they are not now in a state of freedom and 
security, but at the mercy of those who are continually 
suggesting to the King that he should urge all who have 
confessed by words, messages, or letters not to retract 
their false depoaitiona, extorted by fear ; for if they re- 
tract them, they will be burned alive.*’ ^ 

William de Montreal presented another protest in 
Provenijal French, somewhat different in terms, insist- 
ing on their undoubted privilege of being judged by the 
Pope and the Pope alone. 

These protests had no greater effect than such pro 


' * ** Quatb dicta aunt in icgno ijiubj ijui diismiit, coimpti tinum ' 

^moe yel |ntio teatifioiiti 0 Unt" F J ^ <1^0- 
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tests usually have ; they -were otsituIbiI by the Dornmia- 
siDuers, wh'" declarei themselves ietermineil to proceed. 

On April 11th, on ths eve of Palm Sunday, the wit- 
nesses, how chosen is unknown, were brought 

forward : oaths of remarkable solemnity were 
administered in the presence of the four advocates of 
the Drier. The depositions of the first witnesses were 
loose and unsatisfactory, resting on rumour and sus- 
picion. Kaoul de Prael had some years before heard 
Gervais, Prior of the Temple at Laon, declare that the 
Templars had a great and terrible secret: he would 
have his head cut off rather than betray it. Nicolas 
Domizelli, Provost of the Monastery of Passat, had 
heard his unde, who entered the Order twenty-five 
years before, declare that the same Gervais had used 
the same language concerning the secret usages of the 
Order. He had himself wished to enter the Order, hut, 
though he was very rich, Gervais had raised difSeultiBB. 
Some of the Court adjourned to the deathbed of John 
de S. Benedict, Preceptor of Isle Bochard. John under- 
went, though said to he at the point of death, a long in- 
terrogatory. He confessed, as they reported, the denial 
of Christ and spitting on the Cross at his reception: 
of the idol, or of the other charges he knew nothing. 
Guiscard de Marsiac had heard of the obscene kisses. 
tTi'h relative, Hugh de Marohant, after he had entered 
the Order, had become profoundly melancholy; he 
called himself a lost man, had a seal stamped “ Hugh 
the Lost.” Hugh, however, had died, after confession 
to a Friar Minor and having received the Holy Sacrar 
ment, in devotion and peace. Then came two servitors, 
under the suspicions character of renegades, having cast 
off the dress of the Order, John de Tafilefer, and John 
de Himjuemet, an Pn gliahm a n. They deposed to the 
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denial of Dhrist^ the spitting on the Cross^ the denial 
with, their lips not their hearts [as almost every one 
did), the spitting near not on the Dross. 

The Court adjourned for the Festival of Easter, and 
resumed its sittings on the Thursday in Easter 
week. The four defenders had become stiD 
more emboldened, perhaps by the meagre and incon. 

elusive evidence. They put in a new protest 
NBwproteaL proceedings, as hasty, violent* 

sudden, iniijuitous, and without the forms of law. The 
Brethren had been led like dieep to the slaughter; they 
recounted again the imprisonments, the tortures, under 
which many had died, many were maimed for life, by 
which some had been compeUed to make lying confes- 
sions. Further, letters had been shown to the Brethren, 
with the King’s seal attached, promising them, if they 
would hear witness against the Order, safety of life and 
limb, ample provision for life, and aBSuriog them at the 
same time that the Order was irrevocably doomed. 
They demanded a list of the witnesses, so that they 
might adduce ■ evidence as to their credibility; that 
those who had given their depositions should be sepa- 
rated and kept apart from those who had not, so that 
there might be no collnsion or mutual understanding; 
that the depositions should be kept secret ; that every 
witness should be informed that he might speak the 
truth without fear, because bis deposition would not ba 
divulged till it had been laid before the Pope, They 
demanded that the laymen De Plasian, De Nogaret, 
and others should not be present in the spiritual court 
to overawe the judges ; they demanded that those who 
had the custody of the Templars should ba interrogated 
as to the testimony given concerning the Order by the 
dying in tixeije last hours. 
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The exammations bBgau again. AnotLsr aervitor, 
HnguBt dB Bnris, who, mth a fourth, had Ex^minatiani 
shared the dungeon of Taillefer and John the 
Englishman, iepoaed much to the same effect. Grerard 
is Passages gave more extraordinary Bviience, Seven- 
teen years after his reception ha had abandoned the 
Order for five years on account of the foul acta winch 
had taken place at his reception. After the usual 
rigorous oaths had been administered, a crucifix of 
wood was produced: he was asked whether he believed 
that cross to be Bod. He replied that it was the image 
of the Drucified. It was answered, “ this is but a piece 
of wood; Bod is in heaven.” He was commanded to 
spit upon and trample on the Cross. He did this, not 
compelled, but from hia vow of obedience. He kissed 
his Initiator on the spine of the back. Yet Gsrard de 
Passages, though thus a renegade to the Order, hod 
suffered, he avers, the most horriblB tortures before the 
King’s Bailiff at Macon, weights tied to the genitals and 
other limbs to compel him to a confession of the idol, of 
which he declared that he knew nothing* Godfrey de 
Thatan, the fourth of the servitors, “ had been forced to 
the denial of Dhriat, on hia reception, by the threat of 
being shut up in a place where he could see neither his 
hands .nor . ibis feet ” Baymond de Yaasiaiac made an 
admission for the first .time of one of the fouler ^ ^ 
charges, but denied the actual guilt of the ^ 
Order. Baldwin de St. Just, Preceptor of Ponthieu, 
had been twice examined, twice put to the torture, at 
Amiens by the Friar Preachers, at Paris before the 
Bishop. The sharper tortures at Amiens had compelled 
hiTn to confess more than the less intolerable tortures 
at Paris, or than he was disposed to avow before the 
Commissioners. At his own reception hod taken place 
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the abnegatioiij the iuaiilt to the OraflSj the licBnce to 
commit unnamBatle vices. But at the receptiDii of four 
Brothers, one his owu nephew, at which he had been 
present, nothing of the kind.” The servitor James of 
Troyes was the most ready witness : he had left the 
Order four years before from love of a woman. Besides 
the usual admissions, he had heard, he could not say 
from whom, that a head was worshipped at the mid- 
night Chapters. The Court itself mistrusted the ease, 
fluency, and contradictions of this witness.® 

Still during all these examinations new batches of 
Enighta were brought in, almost all of them eager to 
undertake the defence of the Order. As yet, consider- 
ing the means unscrupulously used to obtain evidence, 
the evidence had been scanty, suspicious, resting chiefly 
on low persons of doubtful fidelity to their vows. Hope, 
even something like triumph, might be rising in the 
hearts, faintly gleaming on the countenances of the 
Templars. The Court itself might seem somewhat 
shaken: the weighty protests, unanswered and unansw’er- 
able, could hardly be without some effect. Who could 
tell the turn affairs might take ? 

But now, at this crisis, terrible rumours began to 
Archbishop spread that the Archbishop of Sens, in de- 
ofSenB. fiance and in contempt of the supreme Papal 
tribunal, was proceeding (as Metropolitan of Paris) 
against all who had retracted their confessions as 
relapsed heretics. These were the first fruits of the 
Archbishop's gratitude to the Eing for his promotion 
extorted from the reluctant Pope ; he had not been a 
month enthroned! 


* Aredichia tesfciB videhafcur ease Talie facilis zt procax ad loquendum at la 
pluiibiie diotia aais mm esae stabilia, aed quasi yaidaua at TOcillauB." 
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Stephen^ Archbisliop of Bens, had died about the 
aster of the preceding year. The Pope declared his 
^termination himself to nominate the Metropolitan of 
ds important Bee, of which the Bishop of Paris was a 
if[ragan. But the Sing reijnested, he demanded the 
3B for Philip, the brother of his faithful mini- Mipdo 
er, Engueirand de Marigni, the author and 
Iviser of all his policy, Dlement struggled with seme 
^solution, but gave way at length; he acceded nn- 
'■aciously, reluctantly, but still acceded. 

At Easter Philip de Marigni received his pall. 
Imost his first act was to summon a Pro- 
Incial Council to sit in judgement on the 
cmplars who had retracted their confessions. The 
ipid deliberaticns of this Council were known to be 
[■awing to a close. On Sunday the four de- 
inders demanded a special audience of the Bfunors. 
ommissioners. They put in a strong protest against 
IB acts of the Archbishop ; they entreated the intcr- 
ention of the Commissioners to arrest these iniquitous 
roceedings; they appealed to their authority, to their 
istice, to tlieir mercy for their Brethren now on trial 
efore another Court. The Archbishop of Narbonne with- 
rew under the pretext of hearing or celebrating mass* 
b was not till the evening that they obtained a cold reply* 
The proceedings of the Archbishop related to different 
latters than those before the Court : the trial of relapsed 
eretics. The Commissioners had no authority to inhibit 
IB Archbishop of Sens and hia Suffragans : they would, 
owever, deliberate further on the subject,” 

They had no time for deliberation. The next day 
!e Marigni's Council closed its session. The neciflionDr 
jchbishop pronounced all who had retracted 
leir confessions; and firmly adhered to their rctractu- 
VOL, VII. B 
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tion, relapaed lier sties. It was strange, stBrn logic; 
‘^Tou have confessed yDurSBlf to be gnilty of heresy, on 
that confession you have received absolution. If yon 
retract your confeasionSj the Church treats you not as 
reconciled simLerSj but as relapsed heretics, and as 
heretics adjudges you to be brirned.” It was in vain 
urged that their heresy rested on their own confession ; 
that confession withdrawn, there was no proof of their 
heresy. Those who persisted in their confession were 
set at liberty, declared reccnciled to the Church, pro- 
vided for by the King. Those who had made no con- 
fession, and refused to make one, were declared not 
reconciled to the Church, and ordered to he detained 
in prison, which might he perpetual. For the relapsed 
there was a darker destiny. 

On May 12th fifty-four stakes, encircled with dry 
wood, were erected outside the Porte St. Antoine, 
Fifty-four Templars were led forth — men, some of 
noble birth, many in the full health and strength of 
manhood,'^ The habits of their Order were rent from 
them ; each was hound to the stake, with an executioner 
beside him. The herald proclaimed for the last time 
that those who would confess should be set at liberty. 
Kindred and friends thronged around weeping, beseech- 
ing, imploring them to submit to the King. Not one 
showed the least sign of weakness : they resolutely 
asserted the innocence of the Order, their own faith as 
OhristianB. The executioners dowly lit the wood, which 
began to scorch, to burn, to consume their extremities, 
The flames rose higher; and through the crackling 
might be heard the bowlings of the dying men, their 
agonising prayers to Christ, to the Blessed Virgin, to 


* Baynatutrd (pp. 1D9-111) lias rfiCDYsred the aaroes of meet of the 54 * 
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the Saints. Not one but died an unshrinking and reso-* 
lute martyi to the guiltlessness of the Order. The 
people looked on in undisguised sympathy. “ Their 
souls/’ says one chronicler, '^incurred deeper damna- 
tion, for they misled the people into grievOTs error.”® 
Day after day went on the same sad speotacle. On the 
evB of the Ascension four were burned, among them 
the King’s Almoner. One hundred and thirteen were 
burned in Paris alone, and not one apostate I 

The examinations were going on, msantime, before 
the Papal Dommission. The day when it was Examiimtioiia 
wbU known that the Archbishop was about to 
condemn the recreants to the flames, Humphry de Puy, 
a servitor, gave the most intrepid denial to the whole of 
the charges : he had been three times tortured, kept in 
a dungeon on bread and water for twenty-six WBeks, 
Hb described bis own reception as solemn, secrat, and 
austere. He had heard rumours of such things as were 
said to have taken place ; he did not believe one word 
of them. Throughout, bis denial was plain, flim, un- 
shaken. John Bertaldi was under examination when 
the tidings of the burnings at the Porte St. Autcdne were 
made known. Tha Oommiasioners eent a tardy and 
feeble petition at least for delay^ and to inform the 
Archbishop and the King’s officers that the Templars 
had entered an appeal to the Dounoil of Yienne. This 
was all I 

The next day Aymeric de VillarB le Duo appeared 
before the Oommissionera, pale, bewildered; yet on his 
oath, and at peril of his soul, he imprecated upon him- 
self, ]f he lied, instant death, and that he miglit be 


• Dhroiiiquea da St. Denys. Tha best acBount is in Villani, viii. xcU , 
^tfleat Chromcon, apud Mai-teoe, v p. 159, 
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plunged body and soul, in sight of the Doart, into hell. 
He smote hiis breast, lifted his hands in solemn appeal 
bo the altar^ hnelt down, and averred all the erimes im- 
puted to the Order utterly false ; though he had been 
tortured by G. de Maraillac and Hugo de Oelle, the 
King’s officers, to partial confession. He had seen the 
waggons in which the fifty-four had been led to be 
burned, he had heard that they had been burned. He 
doubted whether, if he should be burned, he would not 
through fear confess anything, and confess it on his 
oath, even if he were ashed if he had slain the Lord* 
He entreated the Dommissioners, he even entreated the 
notaries not to betray his secret lest he should be con- 
demned to the same fate as his Brethren, 

The Commissioners found the witnesses utterly para- 
lysed with dread, and only earnest that their confessions 
or retractations of their confessions might not be re- 
vealed; above forty abandoned the defence in deapair. 
So, after soma unmeaning communications with the 
Archbishop of Sens, they determined to adjourn the 
Court for some months, till November 3rd* 

In the mean time other Metropolitans and Bishops 
followed the summary and barbarous proceedings of 
Philip Mai'igni of Sens,^ The Archbishop of Bheims 
held a Council at Senlis; nine Templars were burned; 
the Archbishop of Eouen at Pont de TArohe; the 
number of victims is not known, but they were many.*^ 
The Bishop of Carcassonne held his Council; John 
Oassautras, Commander in Carcassonne, with many 
others perished in the fixe.*' Duke Thiehault of Lor- 


f Continiiatoi* Ntmgis,*— Vit. Ch- 
uent. VI, 

7 Hifltoire J«s Ai chevlqueii de 


Bouen, quoted by RayuDuard, p. 120. 

^ Hist. Ecclss. de CarcMSonne.— < 
Ibid. 
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raine, wlio had s sized the goods of the Templars, ordered 
great numbers to execution. None retracted their re- 
tractation of their confession.* 

On November 3rd the Oommission resumed its 
flittinga, but moat of the Dommisaionera were WBEtry or 
diagustei with their work. Three only were present 
The Archbishop of Narbonne and the Bishop of Bayexix 
were elsewhere employed, it was alleged on the King’s 
business. The Archdeacon of Maguelonne wrote from 
Montpellier to excuse himself on account of illneas. 
The Bishop of Limoges withdrew : a letter to the King 
had been seen, diaapproving the reopening of the Oom- 
miasion tiU the meeting of a Parliament summoned for 
the day of St. Vincent.*^ They adjourned to the 17th 
of December.®^ The Commission was then more fuU; 
the Archbishop of Narbonne and four others took their 
seats. Of the four proctors, the Knights William de 
Chambonnet and Bernard de Balleges alone appeared. 
Peter of Bologna and Keginald de Pruin, it was asserted, 
had renounced the defence. Peter de Bologna was 
heard of no more ; he was reported to have broken 
prison. Eeginald de Pruin, as having been degraded 
by the Archbishop, waa deemed disqualified to act for 
th^e Order. Thus was the defence crippled. In vain 
the Knights, unlettered men, demanded counsel to 
assist them; they too abandoned the desperate office. 
The Court, released from their importunate presence, 
could proceed with greater despatch. Lest any new 

i Unum autem nmandum fuil^ mentitiiai nullnm Bnper hico roddeutca 
quod omnes et alngtili sigUlatim con* causam niai vim vel metnm. tormen- 
feaaionBs Boas quaa prlus faoemnb in toram quod de sb tiiLia inter entur/'-^ 
jndicio, et jurati confessi fueront dicera iy. Vit. Cloment, p. 72. 

▼eritatenii penitus retmctavBrunt, di- ^ Jan, 22. Bj an error in 

centea bb falao dudsae pnua et bg fuiaie the t)DOumaiit| Oct lit 
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hindrance aliould odchTj at the suggestion of the Ajch- 
hiahop of Narbonne it was determined that the Oammia- 
sioners might sit by deputy. 

The Oourt sat from the 17th of December to the 
26th of May, Not less, on the whole, than two hun- 
dred and thirty-one witnesses were heard. It cannot 
now be wondered if the confessions were more in 
accordance with the views of the King. The most 
intrepid of tho Knights had died at the stake ; every 
one. who retracted his confession must make up his 
mini to be burned, Dn the other hand, the Order 
seemed irretrieyably doomed : while confession might 
secure themselves, the most stubborn assertor of the 
blamelessuBSs of the Order could not avert its disso- 
lution. ^ A few appeared in the habit of the Order, with 
the long beard : most had either thrown it off, or it 
had been taken from them, they appeared shaven. 
This was the case with all who had been absolved by 
the Church. 

The confessions, upon strict examination, manifestly 
betray this predominant feeling of terror and despair# 
Some there were who nobly, obstinately denied the 
whole. Those who confessed, confessed as little as they 
could, enough to condemn the Order, yet not to incul- 
pate, or to inculpate as little as possible, themselves. 
The confessions are constantly clashing and contradic-* 
tory.*^ Men present at certain receptions assert things 
to have taken place, which others, also present* explicitly 
deny. The general conclusion was this. Many dwelt 
on the difflcultiss which were raised against their admis- 
sion to the Order. They were admonished that they 


■ Raynoaari has, witJi much ingenuity and truth, brought togeOiar tba 
direct Dontradiotions. — ^p. 157 ei 
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must not exp set to ride about in splendid attire on 
stately horses, and to live easy and luxurious lives ; 
they had to submit to austere disciplme, stern self- 
denial, almost intolerable privations and hardships. 
When they would wish to be beyond the sea, they 
would be thwarted in their wishes; when they would 
sleep, they would he forced to watch; when to eat, to 
fast. They were asked if they believed the Catholic 
faith of the Church of Eome; if they were in Holy 
Orders, married, under the vows of any other Brother- 
hood : whether they had given bribe or promise to any 
Knight Templar to obtain admission into the Order, 
“Te ask a great thing,” replied the Knight who admitted 
them to their req[ueat. 

The first and public act of reception,® all agreed, was 
most severe, solemn, impressive. The three 
great vows of obedience, chastity, abandon- 
ment of property, were administered with awful gravity. 
Then it was, according to the confession of most who 
confessed anything, that, after they had been clothed 
in the dress of the Order, they were led aside into some 
private chamber or chapel, and compelled, either in 
virtue of their vow of obedience, or in dread of some 
luysterioua punishment, to deny Cairisti to spit on the 
Cross. Tet, perhaps without exception, all swore that 
they had denied with their lips, not with their heart ; 
that they spat, beside, above, below, not on the Oross.** 
All declared that never after had any attempt been 
mads to confirm them in apostasy from Clirist:*’^ all 


" Sea the moat full account of the 
reception by Grerard de Cousbb, p, 170 
ft seqq, 

» Juxta non super/* 

1 Albert de CanelliSj preceptor in 


Sicily, and doorkeeper of Pope Uens* 
diet XL, was toll, when ho denioo 
Christ, “ that the Cmcified was a false 
prophet ; and that he must net b€lieT<e 
or have hope or trust in him.'*— p. 42^ 
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declarod that they fully believed the whole creed of the 
Church ; almost all that they beUBved all their Brethren 
to have perfect faith in Christ. There were some 
singular variations and explanatiDns of the denial. One 
believed it to be a mere test of their absolute obedience; 
another a probation, as to whether they were of aufScient 
resolution to be sent to the Holy Land, where, in the 
power of the Mohammedans, they might be compelled 
to choose between death and the abnegation of their 
Bedeemer:' some that it was a mysterious allusion to 
the denial of S. Peter; some that it was an idle jest;* 
some that it was treated lightly, “ Go, fool, and confess.” 
Many had confessed the crime, most usually to Minorite 
Friars, and, though their confession shocked the priest, 
they received, after some penance, full absolution. Most 
of those who acknowledged the abnegation of Christ, 
admitted the obscene Mss : some that it wa':* but a bro* 
therly kiss on the mouth; some had received, some had 
been compelled to bestow this sign of obedience: it 
was sometimes on the navel, sometimes between the 
shoulders, sometimes at the bottom of the spine, some- 
times, very rarely, lower: it was sometimes on the 
naked person, more often through the clothes. Here 
slopped the admissions of great numbers ; this they 
thought would suflSce ; the whole of the rest they denied. 
Others went further : some admitted the permission to 


V Oae liod cDnfeaaad it tg a Fmr 
Mia9rj at dixit ei dictus frater i^uod 
Ipse in aiiiculo mortis eb aliter audl- 
Torat confossiones multorum fratrum 
dicbi ordinis, et numiuam inbellexit 
prsedi&ba, stid ciodgbat q^uod hoc fecis- 
sent, ad tmptundimi si zontingerot 
Bum cap! ultra mare a Sarasenis, an 
iibuegai at Daum.'* — p. 403. Another 


Fiw-Preacher took the same view of 
the denials, and added, Quia, si non 
neg^BBt, foraitan dtins mi^ssent eum 
ultra maie/' — p. 525 Peter da Ohamt 
sMid that after his abnegation, ^'IMctus 
Olio incepit auhridei'e, 
ipsiim testem.*' 

■ Tru^fas. It was dona '■ troffa- 
toria.” 
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commit unnatural criuiBS, though in the charge on 
receptipn tha sin was dBclarad to be relentlBssly punished 
by perpetual imprisonment; but all swore Tehemently 
that they had neyer committed such crimes ; had never 
bean tempted or solicited to commit them ; ofFenceB of 
this kind wera very rare, and punished by expulsion 
from tha Order. Some said that they were told it was 
batter to sin so than with women to deter from that sin : 
some took it merely as an injunction hospitably to share 
their bed with a Brother: they wore their dress night 
and day, with a cord which bound it close.* 

Of the idol but few had heard; still fewer seen it. 
It was a cat: it was a human head with two , 

' , Tha IiIdL 

faces; it was of stona or matal, with features 
which might he discerned, or was utterly shapeless ; it 
was the head of one of the eleven thousand virgins no 
one idol could be produced, though every mansion of the 
Templars, and all their most secret treasures, were in the 
hands of their enemies, had been seized without warning 
or time for concealment, and searched with the most 
deliberate scrutiny. In the midst of the examinations 
came, in a Latin writing from Vercelli, from Antonio 
Biri, a notary, this wild story, followed by another not 
less extravagant. A renegade in Sicily had divulged 
the secret. A Lord of Sidon had loved a beautiful 
woman: he had never enjoyed her before her death. 
After her death he disinterred and abused her body. 
The fruit of this unholy and loathsome connexion was 

* Theobald of Tavemay addai to his aLmonar, hefore his appi^ahanslon, bad 
mlignant denial of those ciimes, We beliBved ib to be the head of one of thiHo 
had always money enough to puroliass Virgins since, from what he had heai tl 
the favours of the most beautiful iu prison, suspeobod it wna an idol, for 
women,” — p 32 5. it seemed to have two faces, wna teiTibla 

WilllRm de Arreblay, the king’s to see, and had a silver beard I— p. SOlli 
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a head ; and this head, a talisman of g^ood fortune, wag 
the idol of the Templars.* 

Most of the interrogated seemsi to think that they 
iiad satisfied all demands when they had made admis- 
sions on the first few questions : to the rest they gave a 
general denial, or pleaded total ignorance. There were 
some vague answers about secret midnight chapters, of 
absolution spoken by the Grand Master, but rarely, 
except in the absence of a priest, or it was conditional, 
and to be confirmed by a priest : very few knew any- 
thing of the omission of the words at the consecratiDn 
of the host. But throughout they are the confessions 
of men under terror, some in an agony of dread, others 
from the remembrance or the fear of torture, or of worse 
than torture. John de PollencDurt at first protested 
again and' again that he would adhere to his confession 
made before the Bishop of Amiens that he had denied 
Christ The Commissioners saw that he was pale and 
shivering j they exhorted him to speak the truth, for 
neither they nor the notaries would betray his secret. 
He then solemnly denied the whole and every parti- 
cular; averred that he had made his confession before 
the Inq[nisitors from fear of death; that Giles de 
Boutongi, one of the former witnesses, had urged on 
him and many others in the prison of Montreuil that 
they would lose their lives if they did not assist in the 
dissolution of the Order by confessing the abnegation of 
Christ and the spitting on the cross/ Three days after, 
the some John de Pollencourt entreats another hearing, 
not only retracts his retractation, but adds to his former 
confession, acknowledging the licence to commit name- 
less sins, but denies the worship of the idol-cat. John 


Pp, 945-6, 


7 P. 368. 
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de CormBlij Preceptor of Moissiac, at first seems to 
assert the perfect sanctity of the initiation. £eing 
pressed as to anything unseemly haying taken place, he 
hesitates, entreats to speak with the Commissioners in 
private. The Dommisaoners decline this, but, seeing 
him bewildered with the terror of torture [he had lost 
four teeth by torture at Paris), allow him to retire and 
deliberate. Some days after he appears again with a 
full confession,' J ohn de Bumfrey had confessed because 
he had bean three times tortured Eobert Vigier denied 
all the charges; he had confessed on account of the 
violence of the tortures inflicted on him at Paris by 
the Bishop ofNeveis:® three of his brethren had died 
under the torture. Stephen de Domant was utterly 
bewildered; he confessed to the denial and the spitting 
on the cross. Would he maintain this in the face of 
the Knight who had received him, and so give him the 
lie?” He would not.^ The Court saw that he was 
shattered by the tortures undergone two years before 
under the Bishop of Paris* 

All these depositions, signed, sealed, attested, authen- 
ticated, were transmitted to the Pope.® 


■ P.614, fcp, 6S7.' 

" M. Michelet Vritw thus in th^ 
PiefacB Co the eecond roluniB oF the 
Procds dee Tcmpliere, which, it muet 
he admitted, contains on the whole a' 
stflitling mass of confeaeiDna ; II 
suHit de remarijuer, ijoe dans les in«< 
terrDg'itoires que nous pufalions, lea 
ddndgations sent presque toutes iden-> 
tiquBs, comma ai dies etaient diotd’es 
d'lin formulaire convena, qa'au con- 
tndrs les aveux sont tous diff^rcTts, 
Valdes de Birconstauces sp^cialea, sou- 
Tent ir6f nalves, i|Qi leur doiuiHiit un 


caraotbra particultar do Is 

controira ddt avoir linu, si lea avenx 
avoient std* dlctd’s ou amch^ par lea 
tortui' 08 ; ils seraicnt & pen prhs sem- 
blables, et la diversity se trouvorait 
platdi: dans lea ddnegations.*' I ciin« 
fess that my impi'esalon of tho fact in 
diffeiEiit, though I am unwilling tq 
set my opinion on this point against 
that of the Editor of the ProcOBdings. 
But the fact itself if true, sti'ikps ma 
Just in the contrniy way. The de- 
negations woiQ simpU ileitiala; tho 
avowals, thons of persons who had 
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It was not in Francs alons that ths Templars were 
Tempiawin arrested, interrogated, in some kingdoms, and 
EnsiaM. Pops’s Order, submitted to torture. In 

England, Edward IL, after the example of his father-in- 
law, and in obedience to the Pope’s repeated injunctions, 
and to his peremptory Bull, had seized with the same 
despatch, and cast into different prisons, all the Templars 
in England, Wales, and Ireland; Scotland had done 
the same. The English Templars were nnder custody 
in London, Lincoln, and York. Prom Lincoln, before 
the interrogatory, great part, hut not all, were trans- 
ferred to the Tower of London, to the care of John 
Cromwell, the Constable/ The first proceeding was 
before Ealph Baldock, Bishop of London. On the 21st 
of October he opened the in[][UBSt on forty Emights, 
including the Grand Master, William de la More, in the 
chapter-house of the monastery of the Holy Trinity, in 
the presence of the Papal Commissioneia, Deodate, 
Abbot of Lagny, and Sicard de St. Yaur, Canon of 
Narbonne, Auditor of the Pope." The questions were 
at first far more simple, far less elaborately drawn out 
than those urged in France/ The chief points were 


^uiTered or feared torture or death, 
who WBie bewildeied, desperate of 
saying the Order, and spoke therefore 
whatever might please or propitiate 
the judges. Truth is usually plain, 
simple; ^Isehood, desultory, circam* 
stantial, contradict ory. In their con- 
fessions they were wildly bidding for 
thair lives. Whatever you wish ua to 
say, wa will ssy it; a few woiiis 
more or less matter not; or a few 
more asseating answers to questions 
which suggested those enswei^ 25 
examined at EJna in BousUlDn had not 


been tortured ; they denied cahnly, 
consistently, the whols. — ^Tom. ii* p. 
421. 

^ *'Ut commodias et etHcaciua pro- 
cedi potest ad inquisitionem.” — ^Rymer, 
ISDB. 

* Wilkins, Conoilia Magn, Biitann. 
ii. p. 334. 

f Concil. Magn. Bntann. ii. 347, I 
shall be excused for givuig the English 
examinations somewhat more at langth. 
The ti'iels were here at least mors 
fair. 
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these — ^Whether the chapters and the reception of 
knights were held in secret and by night ; whether in 
these chapters were committed any offences against 
Christiau morals or the faith of the Church; whether 
they knew that any individual brother had denied the 
Eedeemer and worshipped idols; whether they them- 
selves held heretical opinions en any of the sacraments. 
The examination was eoniucted with grave dignity* 
The warders of the prisons were commanded to keep the 
witnesses separate, nnder pain of the greater excommuni- 
cation : to allow them no intercourse, to permit no one 
to have access to them. The first four witnesses, William 
Eaven, Hugh of Tadcaster, Thomas Dhamberleyn, Balpli 
of Barton, were interrogated according to the simplei 
formulary. They described each his reception, by whom, 
in whose presence it took place; denied calmly, dis- 
tinctly, specifically, every one of the charges ; declared 
that they believed them to be false, and bad not the 
least suspicion of their truth. Ealpb of Barton was a 
priest; be was recalled, and then first examined, under 
a more rigid form of oath, on each of the eighty-seven 
articles used in France, and sanctioned by the Pope. 
His answer was a plain positive denial in succession of 
every criminal charge, Forty-seven witnesses deposed 
fully to the same effect*'^ From all these knights had 
been obtained not one syllable of confession.^ It wa^ 


s The charges were read to them in 
Latm, French, and English. 

^ Thomas de Liidham, the thirty- 
first witness, said that he had bean 
often uigad to leave the Oidsi ; but 
!iad constantly refused, though he hod 
q,uite enough to live u|\on had be 
done BO* 


* The forty-fourth, John of Stoke, 
Chaplain of the Order, was ^uas*. 
tioned as to tho death of William 
Bochder, a knight. It appeara that 
Bochdor hod been in the prison 
of the TemplaiB eight weeks, had 
died, had been buiicd, not in tha 
oometery, but in the public way 
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detenuiiiei to admit the tBstimony of witnesses not of 
^ ^ ^ the Order. Seventeen were examined, clergy, 
public notaries, and others. Most of them knew 
nothing against the Templars } the utmost was a vague 
suspitnon arising out of the secresy with -which they held 
their chapters. Dne man alone deposed to an overt 
act of guilt against a knight, Guy de Forest, who had 
been his enemy. 

From January 29th to February 4th were hearings 
before the Bishops of London and Ohichester, the Papal 
Commissioners, and some others, in St. Martin’s Lud- 
gate, and in other churches, on twenty-nine new articlea 
I. Whether they knew anything of the infidel and foul 
crimes charged in the Papal Bull. II. Whether the 
knights deposed under awe of the Great Preceptor or 
of the Order. IIL Whether the form of reception was 
the same throughout the world, &d. Thirty-four wit- 
nesses, some before examined, persisted in the same 
absolute denial. On the Sth of June the Imjuest dwelt 
solely on the absolution pronounced by the Grand Pre- 
ceptor, William de la More deposed that when an 
offender was brought up before the chapter he was 
stripped of the dress of the Order, his back exposed, 
and the President struck three blows with scourges. 
Ho then said, “Brother, pray to God to remit thy sins/' 
He turned to those present, "Brethren, pray to God 
that he remit our brother’s sin, and repeat your Pater 
Noater.” He swore that he had never used the form, 
"I absolve thee, in the nama of the Father, jSon, and 
Holy Ghost.*' This was the case with all offences, save 


wltihin ths Teinpla, And not in tho 
dress gf the Order. He had died ex- 
tommunicated hy the rales of the 


Order. It was intimated that Bo* 
ch Blot’s a£fence was appropnatmg soma 
of the goods of the DMer. 
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those 'which could not be confessed 'witiiout indecency. 
These he remitted as far as he might by the powers 
granted to him by Groi and the Pope.*^ This was the 
universal practice of the Order. All the witnesses 
confirmed the testimony of William de la More. Inter- 
rogatories were also made at different times at juhb i, i3iq, 
Lincoln under the Papal Commission, and Apriiae. 
before the Archbishop at York with the two Papal 
Commissioners “ AU examined denied the whole as 
firmly and unanimously as at London. 

The conclusions to which the chief Court arrived, 
after these In[iuisitions, were in part a full and absolute 
acijnittal of the Order ; in part were based on a distorted 
and unjust view of the evidence ; in part on evidence 
almost acknowledged to be unsatisfactory. The form 
of reception was declared to be the same throughout the 
world ; of tire criminality of that form, or of any of its 
particular usages, not one word. Certain articles were 
alleged to be proved : the absolution pronounced by the 
Grand Preceptor, and by certain lay knights in high 
ofiSce, and by the chapters j also that the reception was 
by night and secret; that they were sworn not to reveal 
the secret of their reception (proved by seven witnesses), 
were liable to be punished for such revelation (by three 
Vritnesses); that it was not lawful among themselves to 
disouse this secret (by three witnesses) ; that they were 
sworn to increase the wealth of the Order, by right or 
wrong by four witnesses that they were forbidden to 
confess except to priests of their own Drder.^ 


^ Sed alia peccata, qnoi non auilent 
conStei i pi opter erulo esc entiam c ni nisTel 
timorem jubtitifc ordinis, ipse ex potes- 
tato aibi [sonceasd. a Deo et donimn Papfi*, 
remittit ci in quantum potest,” — p. 357. 


» Thoa. Stubbs, Act. Fontif, El»- 
Mic, apud Twybden, p, 1730; 
Heraingfoi d. 

■ Per fas vfil per iibfaii. ' 

■ Concil. p. 548. 
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Tha testixiiony of cartain hojstils witnasses was all 
this tims kept separats; it was admitted that at the 
utmost even this was but puBSumptiye against the 
Order. The Court sBemei to have been ashamed of it^ 
as well they might. In one place there is a strong inti- 
mation that the witnesses had contradicted and forsworn 
themselYBS.t' To what did it amountj and what manner 
of men were the witnesses ? 

An Irish Brother^ Henry Tanet, had JhRard^ that in 
the Bast one knight had apostatised to Islam ; he had 
hmird that the Preceptor of Mount Pelerin in Syria had 
received knights with the denial of Christ; the names 
of the knights he knew not. Certain knights of Cyprus 
(unnamed) were not sound in faith. A certain Templar 
had a brazen head which answered all questions. He 
never heard that any knight worshipped an idol, except 
an apostate to Mohammedanism I and the aforesaid 
Preceptor. 

John of Nassingham had heard from others, who said 
that they had been told, that at a great banquet given 
by the Preceptor at York many brothers met in solemn 
festival to worship a calf. 

John de Eure, knight (not of the Order), had invited 
William de la Fenne, Preceptor of Wesdall, to dinner. 
De la Fenne, after dinner, had produced a book, and 
given it to his wife to read, which hook denied the 
virgin birth of the Saviour, and the Eedemption : Christ 
was crucified, not for man’s sins, but for his own.” 
De la Fenne had confessed this before the Inquest. 
Himself, being a layman, could not know the con- 
tents of the book. 


r << Susplcio bco testis 21 in MS. allegatur) probare vidi tur, i],iiad diiidh 

Biaminati m aliqua dejemverunt, iit ex iDPpections pmeessnum nppnret/* 
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WiUiam de la Porde, Eector of Croft Dn^ Iiad heard 
from an Augustmian monk, now deai3j that he had 
heard the Donfeasion of Patrick Bippon, of the Order, 
also dead, a confession of all the crimes charged against 
the Order. He had heard all this after the apprehension 
of the Templars at York. 

Eobert of Oteringham, a Franciscan, had heard a 
chaplain of the Order say to his brethren, ^^The devil 
will burn yon,” or some such words. He had seen a 
Templar with his face to the West, his hinder parts 
towards the altar. Twent) years before, at Wetherby, 
he had looked through a hole in the wall of a chapel 
where the Preceptor was said to be busy arranging the 
relitjUes brought from the Holy Land; he saw a very 
bright hght. Next day he asked a Templar what 
Saint they worshipped; the Templar turned pale, and 
entreated him, as he valued his life, to speak no more 
of the matter. 

John Wederal sent in a schedule, in which he testified 
in writing that he heard a Templar, one Eobert Bayser, as 
he walked along a meadow, say, "Alas I alas I that ever 
I was bom ! I must deny Christ and hold to the devil 

N. de Dhinon, a Franciscan, had heard that a certain 
Templar had a son who looked through a wall and saw 
the knights compelling a professing knight to deny 
Christ; on his refiisal they killed him. The boy was 
asked by his father whether he would be a Templar; 
the boy refused, saying what he had seen : on which his 
&ther MUed him also. 

Ferins Mareschal deposed that his grandfather entered 
the Order in frill hesdth and vigour, delighting in his 
hawks and hounds; in three days he was dead: tlo* 
witness suspected that be would not consent to Lb^i 
wickednesses practised by the Order. 

VOli. VIL • S 
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Adam ds Heton deposed that when he wag a boy it 
was a common cry among boys, “Beware of tlie Jnssee 
of the Templars.” 

William de Berneyj an Augustinian, had heard that 
a certain Templar, he did not Itnow his name, but be- 
lieved that he was the Preceptor of Duxworthe (near 
Dambridge), had said that man after death had no more 
a living sou] than a dog. 

Boger, Bector of Grodmersham, deposed that fifteen 
years before he had desired to enter the Order. Stephen 
Quenteril had warned him, “ If you vrere my father, and 
might become Grrand Master of the Order, I would not 
have you enter it. We have three vows, known only to 
Grod, the devil, and the brethren/' What those vows 
were Stephen would not reveal, 

William, Yicar of Sfe Clement in Sandwich, had heard 
fifteen years before, from a groom in his service, that 
the said groom had heard from another servant, that 
the said servant at Dinelee had hid himself under a seat 
in the great hall whero the Templars hold their mid- 
night chapters. The President preached to the brethren 
how they might get richer. All the brethren deposited 
their girdles in a certain place : one of these girdles the 
servant found and carried to his master. The master 
struck him with his sword in the presence of the said 
groom, William was asked if the groom was living: 
he did not know. 

Thomas Tulyat had heard from the Viear of Sutton 
that he had heard a certain priest, who ofidcfaiied among 
the Templars, bad been inhibited from using thai words 
of <^nsecration in the mass, 

John de G-ertia, a Frenchman, had heard fourteen 
years before from a woman named Cacocaoa, who lived 
near some elms in a street in a suburb of London, lead-* 
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ing to St. Giles, tliat Exvalet, Preceptor of Londoii, had 
told this woman that a servant of certain Templars had 
concealed himself in their chapter-houae at Dinelee.® 
The Knights present had retired to a house ad-jacent 
[how the witness saw them, appears not); there they 
opened a coffer, produced a black idol with shining eyes, 
perfoiming certain disgusting ceremonies. Dne of them 
refused to do more (the conversation is given word for 
word), they threw him into a well, and then proceeded 
to commit all kinds of abominable excesses. He said 
that one Walter Savage, who belonged to BarlWarenne, 
had entered the Order, and after two years disappeared, 
Agnes Lovekote deposed to the same. 

Brother J ohn Wolby de Bust had heard from Brother 
John of Dingeston that he believed that the charges 
against the Templars were not without foundation ; that 
he had heard say that the Court of Eome was not 
dealing in a straightforward manner, and wished to save 
the Grand Master. The said Brother averred that he 
knew the place in London where a gilded head was 
kept. There were two more in England, he knew Hot 
where. 

Bichard da Kocfield had heard &om John of Batftie 
that William Bachelor^ had said that he had lost Ms 
soul by entering into the Order; that there was one 
article in their profession which might not be revealed, 

Gaspar [or Godfrey) de Nafferton, chaplain of Eyde, 
was in the service of the Templars, at the admission of 
William de Pocldington. The morning after his admis- 
sion William looked very sad. A certain Brother Eoger 
had promised Godfrey for two shillings to obtain his 


t See abLi«G. 

* The knight whosB mysterious difiappear&noe had been notioed bdbre- 

s 2 
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admission to see the ceremony. Eager broke liis word, 
and, being reproached by Godfrey, said “he would not 
haYB done it for his tabard full of money.” If I 
had known that,’' said Godfrey, “I would have seen it 
through a hole in the wall.” You would inevitably 
have been put to death, or forced to take the habit 
of the Older” He also deposed to having seen a 
Brother copying the secret statutes. 

Johu ofDonyngton, a Franciaean, had conversed with 
a certain veteran who had left the Order. At the Court 
of Kome he had confessed to the great Penitentiary why 
he left the Order; that there were four principal idols 
in England ; that William de la More, new Grand Pre- 
ceptor, had introduced all these into England. De la 
More had a great roll in which were inscnbed all these 
wicked observances* The same John of Donyngton had 
heard dark sayings from others, intimating that there 
were profound and torriblo secrets in the Order.® 

Such was the mass of strange, loose, hearsay, anti- 
quated evidence,'' much of which had passed through 
many mouths. This was all which as yet appeared 
against an Order, arrested and imprisoned by the King, 
acting undor the Pope’s Bull, an Order odious from 
jealousy of its wealth and power, and from its arrogance 


* Wilcke asserts that Bishop Munter 
hful dlflcoversd at Bome the Report of 
the Confeseioas of the Eoghsh Tem- 
plore, whlidi was transmitted to the Rope, 
it is more full, ho says, titan that In tho 
Concilia. 1 cannot oee that Wilckopro-^ 
dncea much new matinr fhim this re- 
port. Hifl aummaty i« very inaccurate, 
leayiAf out ererything which throws 
eaqpioioa on almost OTcry testimony. 

* Two Confeisicns made In France 


wore put in, in which Rohext da St. 
Just and Godfrey do Gonavilh had 
deposed to their reception in England, 
with all the more appalling and loath- 
some ceiemonies. These con/hseloDa 
do not appear In the Proofs (by 
Michelet). Their names oocur moie 
than once. Gonarllla was idiosen ly 
some as a defender of the Order. He 
waa present at many of the receptnosi 
sworn fo by the witnemea. 
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to the clergy and to the mDnastio communitieB ; espe- 
cially to the clergy as claiming exemption from their 
juris dictiona and assuming some of their powers: an 
Order which possessed estates in every county (the in- 
structions of the King to the sheriffs of the counties 
imply that they had property everywhere), at all events 
vast estates, of which there are ample descriptions. 
Against the Order torture was, if not generally and 
commonly applied, authorised at least by the distinct 
injunctions of the King and of the Pope,® 

At length, towards the end of May, three witnesses 
were found, men who had fled, and had been ThrEewit- 
excommunicated as contumacious on account 
of their disobedience to the citation of the Court, men 
apparently of doubtful character. Stephen Staplehridge 
is described as a runaway apostate.* He had been ap- 
prehended by the King’s officers at Salisbury, committed 
to Newgate, and thence brought up for examination 
before the Bishops of London and Chichester, Stephen, 


' WoB tha torture employed against 
the Templai's in England ? It is as- 
serted by Kaynonard, p, 132. Haye- 
man [p 305) quotes these instruc- 
tions, as in Dugdale (they are in the 
Concilia, ii. p. 314), Et si per hujus- 
modi arctationes et separationes nihil 
almd quam pnua yellent oonfiteri, 
quod exhinc qusstionairentui*, ita quod 
queGstiones lUse fiant absque mutdla- 
tione et dehilitatione alicujus membn 
et sine Tiolentft sanguinis effusione.'' 
See also in Bymer, in. p. 22B, the 
royal order to those who had the 
Templars in custody, “Quod lidem 
Firalati eb Inquisitores de ipsis Tem- 
plariis eb eorum coinpaiibus, m QUiEs- 
TJONIBUB et alns ad hoc convenienti- 


I bus ordment et faciant, quotiens 
I Yoluennt, idj quod ejs, secundum 
Legem Ecdosiasticam, ndebitur faci- 
endum/' Orders to the Mayor and 
Sheriffs of London, *'Et cdrpora dic- 
torum Templariorum in QUiEBTlONI- 
BUfl et ad hoc convEnientibiw ponere/' 
— p. 232. Still there is not the heart- 
breaking evidence or bitter complaint 
of its actual application, aa in Franca. 
The Pope gave positiya orders to em- 
ploy torture in Spam. “ Ad haben- 
dam ab bib ventatis plenitudineno 
promptioiem tormentis et quecstioni- 
bus, si sponte condteri nDlaennt, 
expert 1 procuratis.*'— Raynald. A.l^ 
1311, 0. 54, 

* “ Apostata fugitiyns,** 
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boing sworn, declELred that there were two forms of 
reception, one good and lawful, one contrary to the 
faith: at his admission at Dinelee by Brian le Jay, late 
Grrand Preceptor of England, he had been compcllsd 
to deny Christ, which he did with his lips, not hia 
heart; to spit on the Dross — ^thia he escaped by spitting 
on his own hands. Brian le Jay had afterwards inti- 
mated to him that Dhriat was not very Grod and very 
Man. He also averred that those who refused to deny 
Christ were made away with beyond sea: that William 
Bachelor had died in prison and in torment, but not for 
that cause. He made other important admissions : after 
his confession he throw himself on the ground, with 
tears, groans, and shrieks, imploring mercy.y 

Thomas Thoroldeby (called Tocci) was said to have 
been present at the reception of Stapl abridge.® On this 
point he somewhat prevaricated: all the rest he reso- 
lutely deniid except that there was a suspicion against 
the Order on account of their secret chapter. He was 
askad why he had fled.*^ “ The Abbot of Lagny had 
threatenecl him that he would force him to confess 
before he was out of their hands.*’ Thoroldeby had 
been present when the confessions were made before the 
Pope; he had seen, therefore, the treatment of his 
Brethren in France. Four days after Thoroldeby was 
brought up again : what had taken place in the interval 
maybe conjectured;*’ he now made the most full and 


^ Thin fiDundfl as if he had leen | 
toitured, or feared to le. 

■ They were oxamioBd 6rat at St. 
Martin’s in the Vintry; Thoroldeby, 
the eeoond time, in St. Maiy Orery, 
Southwark* 

■ Walter dliUDO, examined in Scot^ 
land, was nskeci whether any of the 


victims had Sod, propter soandalnm,'* 
" ob timorem htJuBrnDdi,”— ho named 
Thomas Tocoi as one who had Sed.-^ 
p. 384. 

^ Havomau says, unstreitig ge- 
foltert/’ It looks most suspiolgus.— « 
p. 315. 
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ample ccnfession. He had been received fourteen or 
fifteen years before by Buy Forest Adam Dhampmesle 
and three others had stood over him with drawn swords, 
and compelled him to deny Christ, Guy -taught him 
to believe only in the Great God. He had heard Brian 
le Jay say a hundred times that Christ was not very 
€rod and very Man. Brian le Jay had said to him that 
the least hair in a Saracen's beard was worth more than 
his whole body.® He told many other irreverent sayings 
of Le Jay: there seems to have been much ill-blood 
between them. He related some adventures in the Holy 
Land, from which he would imply treachery in the 
Order to the Christian cause. After his admission into 
the Order, J ohn de Man bad said to him, Are you a 
Brother of the Order? If so, were you seated in the 
belfry of St. Pauls, you would not see more misery 
than will happen to you before you die ” 

John de Stoke, Chaplain of the Order, deposed to 
naviug been compelled to deny Christ.*^ 

On June 27th these three witnesses, Staplebridge* 
Thoroldeby, and Stoke, received public absolution, on 
the performance of certain penances, from Eobert Win*- 
chelsea, Archbishop of Oanterhury, and some of his 
suffragans. Many other Knights were in like maimer 
absolved on their humble confession that they had been 
under evil report,® and under suspicion of heresy. It 


^ ** Quod minimus pilus biu'bo: umos 
SaracBUi, fuit majons Yabria ijunm to- 
tum corpus istius qui loquitur.”— p 3B ti. 

* These are bhe only three witnesses 
against the Ordei who holonged to it, 
aecorilmg to the CoiiBilta. Wllcke 
nsserts Uiat in the Vatican Acts, seen 
hy Bishop Muntcr, there were 17 wit- 
tHsaes to the denial cf Chiist, 16 to 


the spitting ou the Cross, 8 on dlih 
lespeot to the Sacraments, 2 on the 
omission af the WDids of conseciatiun. 
But he does not say whether these 
witnesses were of the Order, and his 
whole repi esentation of the Gonressiona 
from the OouBiha is that of a man 
who has made up his mind* — ^^Vilckn, 
1. p. 628. « ■" Difamati ' 
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was hopBdthat the Grraat Preceptor rf England, William 
de la More, would make his submission, and accept 
absolution on the same easy terms. But the high 
spirit of De la More revolted at the humiliatiDn. To 
their earnest exhortation that he would own at least 
the usurpation of the power of absolution, and seek 
pardon of the Church, he replied that he had never 
been guilty of the imputed heresies, and would not 
abjure crimes which he had never committed, He was 
remanded to the prison. The general sentence against 
the English Templars was perpetual imprisonment in 
monasteries,^ They seem to have been followed by 
general respect. 

In Scotland the Iniuiaition was conducted by the 
Scotiimd. Bishop of St, Andrew’s and John de Bolerco, 
laofl, ’ one of the Pope’s clerks. The interrogatories 
of only two Knights appear ; but many monks' and 
clergy were examined, who seem to have been extremely 
jealous of what they branded as the lawless avarice and 
boundless wealth of tlie Templars/ 

111 Ireland thirty Brothers of the Order were interro- 
iround church of St. Patrick ; one only, 

a chaplain, admitted even suspicions against 
the Order. Other witnesses were then examined, 
chiefly Franciscans, who in Ireland seem to have been 
actuated by a bitter hatred of the Templars. All of 
them swore that they suspected and believed the guilt 
of the Order, but no one deposed to any fact, except 


^ Quod einguli m singulia mpnaa* 
posaeflsiciuatlB dotruderentur, prd 
perpetuit penitentidi peragendft, qui 
poifeeq la bujqimodi uionuteriiB b^e 
per DnmiA ae geraVant/'*— Thos. Wnl- 


f A monk of Newbottla complainB 
of their “ conquefibus injaatoe. Indif* 
ftrentar aibi Appropriare cupiunt, per 
fas et nefeia, bona et ptiedia suoruni 
Tlcinorum/^ Compare Addimn, pi 
488 , 
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that in the cftlebratiDii of the Hass certain Templars 
’svonli not look up, but kept their eyes fixed on the 
ground, Some two or three difichargei servants told 
all sorts of rumours against the Order, ‘^that refrac- 
tory Brethren were sewed up in sacks and cast into the 
sea” It was often said that whenever a Dhapter 
was held, one of the number was always missing. 
Everything that the Grrand Master ordered was obeyed 
throughout the world.^^ 

In Italy, wherever the influence of France and the 
authority of the Pope strongly predominated, 
confessions were obtained. In Naples, Charles 
of Anjou, Philip’s cousin, had already arrested the whole 
Order, as in his dominions in Provence, Forcalcjuier, and 
Piedmont.* The house of Anjou had to wreak their 
long-hoarded vengeance on the Templars for the aid 
they' had afforded to the Arragouese, Frederick of 
Sicily, The servitor Frank Banyaria described an idol 
kept in a coffer, and shown to him by the Preceptor 
of Bari. Andrew, a servitor, had been compelled 
to deny Christ, and to other enormities; had seen 
;an idol with three heads, which was worshipped SB 
their God and their Bedeemer; he it was who be- 
^stowed on them their boundless vrealth. The Archbishop 
of Brindisi heard from .two confessions of the denial 
of Christ. Six were heard in Arragoneae Sicily, who 
made some admissions. Thirty-two in Messina resolutely 
denied all,*^ 


^ ^ ThE>r!!F0i*t IS m WilkinB, CDiiciIia. 

^ The proceedingB m EenucairS} 
Alais, and Nismes, are, according to 
Wjlcke, m the Vatican (see above^. 
'At Lucerne (?), a brothei admitted m 
Bpaia boldly averred that the Pape' 


himself had .ivawed hia belief that 
Jesus 'vras net God, that he suffered 
not for the redemption of man, but 
from hatred of the Jews. — ^Wilckc,firiini 
^IS,, p, 337* 

^ Wilcke, Hayeman f?). 
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In tliB Papal States the exammatiDua lasted firom 
DecembBr, 13D9, to July, 131D, at Viterbo, before the 
Biahop of Satri. The worship of idols waa acknow- 
ledged by several witnesses,™ At Florence, and before 
a Provincial Council held by the Archbishop of Pisa and 
tile Bishop of Florence, some Knights admitted the 
guilt of the Order. But Reginald, Archbishop of Ea- 
venna, had a commission of inquiry over Lombardy, the 
March of Ancona, Tuscany, and Dalmatia. At Ravenna 
the Dominicans proposed to apply torture: the majority 
of the DounciJ rejected the proposition. Seven Tem- 
plara^^ maintained the innoconce of the Order; they 
were absolved; and in the Council the Churchmen 
declared that those who retracted confessions made 
under torture were to be held guiltless." The Arch- 
bishop of Ravenna and the Bishop of Rimini held an 
inquest at Oeaena. Andrew of Sienna declared that he 
had heard that many Brothers had confessed from fear 
of torture. He knew nothing, had heard nothing of such 
things ; had he known them, he would have left the 
Order, and denounced it to the Bishops and Inquisitors. 
“ I had rather have been beggar for my bread than 
remained with such men. I had rather died, for above 
all things is to bo proferrod the salvation of the soul.” 
hh’om Lombardy there are no reports.^ In the island 
of Cyprus an inquest waa held; one hundred and ten 

Tim pflitiGuhm la RaynDunrd, p, uq inferrentur nova, non fuissBUt 
271* auai, lum tamen id constaret/'-^Hw^ 

" Tiu^ aame'i m p. 277. duin, Concil. 7, p. IS 17. All thia 

* Cnnimutu aenbontid docretum imp tea tha ^unal uae of toi'tore 1 q 
f^t innocentes abaalvu . . « Intelligi lUJjr. 

jianoooHtes iloliei'a c^ul, metu tormen- ^ There wers one or iMfo unim^ 
torum, contai fuisfient, si ddade earn portant inijuirles at Bologna, Fano^ 
nonfe^slon^m revoeoasBot ; aut rsvo- &c. — Baynouard. 
eam, hujusimddi tormsotorum metu, i May and Juna, 1311. 
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mtDBSaea wers heard, ssYenty-fiva of the Older. They 
had at one time taken up arms to defend themselves, 
but laid them down in ohedience to the law. All main- 
tained the blamelsaanesa of the Order with courage and 
dignity. 

In Spain the acq[uittal of the Order in each of the 
kingdoms was aolemn, general, complete.* In 
Arragon, on the first alarm of an arrest of the 
Order, the Knights took to their mountain-fortr eases, 
manned them, and seemed determined to stand on their 
defence. They soon submitted to the King and the laws. 
The Grrand LmuiaitDr, D. Juan Lotger, a Dominican, 
conducted the interrogatories with stem severity ; the 
torture was uaed. A Council was assembled at Tarra- 
gona, on which sat the Archbishop, GrULHen da Eocca- 
berti, with hia suffragans. The Templars were declared 
innocent; above all suspicion.® “No one was to dare 
from that time to defame them.’’ Other inten’ogatoriea 
took place in Medina del Campo, Medina Celi, and in 
Lisbon. The Council of Salamanca, presided over by 
the Archbishop of Santiago, the Bishop of Lisbon, and 
some other prelates, having made diligent investigation 
of the truth, declared the Templars of Castile, Leon, 
and Portugal free from all the charges imputed against 
them,* reserving the final judgement for the Supreme 
Pontiff. 

In Germany Peter Ashpalter, Archbishop of Mentz, 
summoned a Synod in obedience to the Pope’s Bull 
issued to the Archbishops of Mentz, Cologne, Treves, 


' See Zurita Annies, OampomaiiBS, 

■ ** Neque Bnim tarn culpcibiles inventi 
fueriint, £iq fama fu'ebat, quomvis tor^ 
mentis adocti fuissent ad canfessioaem 
nnmin-am.’’ — ^Mansi, Cpaml, sub ann. 


^ Y si mondb, qua nadie so atm- 
viosse a infamorlos por (luanto en la 
avevi^adon hecha par el concilit) fue- 
ron haLlados libius di toila mala sua« 
puKjta.^^ — Campomanes, Dmwit. vli- 
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and JIagJeburg. The Council waa aeated, the Piimate 
Ai> 1310 brother prelatBS. Suddenly Hugh, Wild 

and Eheingraf, the Preceptor of the Order at 
Gnimbach near Meiaaenheim, entered the hall with 
hia Knights in full armour and in the habit of the 
Order. The Archbishop calmly demanded their bnsi- 
neas. In a loud clear voice Hugh replied, that he and 
Ilia Brethren unieretood that the Council was assembled, 
under a commission from the Eomaii Pontiff, for the 
abolition of the Order; that enormous eriines and more 
than heathen wickednessea were charged against them; 
they had been condemned without legal hearing or con- 
viction, Wherefore before the Holy Fathers present 
he appealed to a future Pope and to his whole clergy; 
and entered his public protest that those who had bean 
delivered up and burned had constantly denied those 
crimes, and on that denial had suffered tortures and 
death: that Grod had avouched their innocence by a 
wonderful miracle, their white mantles marked with 
the red-cross had been exposed to fire and would not 
burn.’* “ The Archbishop fearing lest a tumult should 
arise, accepted the protest, and dismissed them with 
courtesy. A year afterwards a Council at Mentz, hav- 
ing heard thirty-eight witnesses, declared the Order 
guiltless. A Council held by the Archbishop of Trevea 
came to the same determination. Burchard, Archbishop 
of Magdeburg, a violent and unjust man, attempted to 
arrest the Templars of the North of Bermany. He was 
DompellBd to release them. They defended the fortress 
of Beyer Naumbourg against the Archbishop. Public 
favour appears to have been on their side: no con- 
demnation took places 


I* Serrariua, Bee Moj^untiac^, — rol, xz7p p. SSTr 
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Ohristiaii liistory has few problems more perplexing, 
yet more charaet eristic of the age, tbau the 
guilt or innocenee of the Templars. Two ^ 

powerful interests have conspireii in later times against 
them. The great legists of monarchical France, during 
a period of vast learning, thought it treason 
against the monarchy to suppose that, even in 
times so remote, an ancestor of Louis XIV. could have 
been guilty of such atrocious initjuity as the unjust con- 
demnation of the Templars. The whole archives were 
entirely in the power of these legists. The documents 
were pubhshed with laborious erudition; but through- 
out, both iu the affair of the Templars and in the strife 
with Boniface Vm., and in the prosecution of his 
memoiy, with a manifest, almost an avowed, bias to- 
wards the King of France. The honour, too, of the 
legal profession seemed involved in these questions. The 
distinguished ancestors of the great modem lawyers, the 
De Flottes, De Plasians, and the Nogarets, who raised 
the profession to be the predominant power in the state, 
and set it on equal terms wilh the hierarchy — the 
founders almost of the parliaments of France — ^must 
not suffer attainder, or be degraded into the servile 
counsellors of proceedings which violated every prin- 
ciple of law and of justice- 

On the other band the ecclesiastical writers, who 
esteem every reproach against the Pope as an TheecdeBi- 
insult to, or a weakening of their religion, 
would rescue Dlement V. irom the guilt of the unjust 
persBcution, spoliation, abolition of an Order to which 
Christendom owed so deep a debt of honour and of 
gratitude. Papal infaUibility, to those who hold it in 
its highest sense, or Papal impeccability, in which they 
would fondly array, as fax ^as possible, each hallowed 
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successor of St. Peter, is andangered by the weakness, 
if not worse than weakness, of the Holy Father. But 
the calmer survey of the whole reign of Philip the Fair, 
of his character and that of his counsellDrs — of his mea- 
sures and his necessities — of his unscrupulous ambition, 
avarice, fraud, violence — of the other precedents of his 
oppression — at least throws no improbability on the 
most discreditable version of this affair. Clement V., 
inextricably fettered by the compact through which he 
bought the tiara, still in the realm or within the power 
of Philip, with no religious, no moral strength in his 
personal character, had, as Pope, at least one, if not 
more than on© object — the eluding or avoiding the con- 
demnation of Pope Boniface, to which must he sacrificed 
every other right or claim to justice. The Papal autho- 
rity was absolutely on the hazard; the condemnation of 
Boniface would crumble away its very base. A great 
Italian Pope might have beheld in the military Orders, 
now almost discharged from their functions in the East, 
a power which might immeasurably strengthen the See 
of Komo. They might become a feudal militia, of vast 
wealth and possessions, holding directly of himself, if 
skilfully managed, at his command, in by ary kingdom 
in Christendom. With this armed aristocracy, with the 
Friar Preachers to rule the middle or more intellectual 
claasea, tho Friar Minors to keep alive and govern the 
fanaticism of tho lowest, what could limit or control his 
puissance ? But a French Pope, a Pope in the position 
of Clement, had no such splendid visions of supremacy; 
what he held, he held almost on sufferance; he cooid 
maintain himself by dexterity and address alone, not by 
intr^id assertion of authority. ‘Nor was it diflfiBult to 
abtrib himself^ into a belief or a supposed belief in the 
guilt df fthe Templars. He had but to accept without 
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too severe examinatiDn the evidence heaped before him; 
to authorise as he did — and iu so doing he introduced 
nothing new, startling, or contrary to the usage of the 
Church — ^the terrible means, of which few doubted the 
justice, used to extort that evidence. The iniquity, the 
cruelty was all the King’s ; his only responsible act at 
last was in the mildest form the abolition of an Order 
which had ceased to fulfil the aim for which it was 
founded; and by taking this upon himself, he retained 
the power of quietly thwarting the avarice of the King, 
and preventing the escheat of all the possessions of tlie 
Order to the Crown. 

Our history has shown the full value of the evidence 
against the Order. Beyond the confessions of 
the Templars themselves there was absolutely 
nothing but the wildest, most vague, moat incredible 
tales of superstition and hatred. In Brance alone, and 
where French influence prevailed, were confessions ob- 
tained. Elsewhere, in Spain, in Germany, parts of 
Italy, there was an absolute acquittal; in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland there appears no evidence which 
in the present day would commit a thief, or condemn 
IpuLr to transportation. i In France these confessions 
were invariably, without exception, crushed out of men 
imprisoned, starved, disgraced, under the most relent- 
less tortures, or under well-grounded apprehensions of 
torture, degradation^ and i^ifiexy, with, on the other 
hand, ^ promises of absolution) ^eadom, pardon, royal 
fevouT- Yet on the instEOit that they struggle again 
into the light ^of day; on the first impulse of freedom 
and bope^ no sooner do they see themselves for a 
moment out of the grasp of the remorseless King; 
under the judgement, it might be, of the less remorseless 
Qhurch, than all these confessions are for the most part 
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retracted, retracted fully, uneq^uivccally. This retracta- 
tion was held so fatal tc the cause of their Bnemies that 
all the bravest were burned and submitted to be burned 
rather than again admit their guilt. The only points 
on which there was any great extent or unanimity of 
confession were the ceremonies at the reception, the 
abnegation of Christ, the insult to the Dross, with the 
other profane or obscene circumstances. These were 
the points on which it was the manifest object of the 
prosecutors to extort confessions which were suggested 
by the hard, stem questions, the admission of which 
mostly satisfied the Court. 

Admit to the utmost that the devout and pasaionate 
enthusiasm of the Templars had died away, that famili- 
arity with other forms of belief in the East had deadened 
the fanatic zeal for Christ and his Sepulchre ; that 
Oriental superstitions, the belief in magic, talismans, 
amulets, had crept into many minds ; that in not a few 
the austere morals had yielded to the wild life, the fiery 
sun, the vices of the East; that the corporate spirit of 
the Order, its power, its wealth, its pride, had absorbed 
the religious spirit of the first Knights ; yet there is 
Homeihing utterly inconceivable in the general, almost 
universal, requisition of a naked, ostentatious, offensive, 
insulting renunciation of the Christian faith, a renunciar 
tion following immediately ou the most solemn vow; 
not after a long, slow initiation into the Order, not as 
the secret, esoteric doctrine of the chosen few, but on 
the threshold of the Order, on the very day of reception. 
It must be supposed, too, that this should not have 
transpired; that it should not have bean indignantly 
rejected by many of noble birth and brave minds; or 
that all who did dare to reject it should have been 
Secretly made away with, or overawed by the terror of 
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death, or the solemnity of their vow of ooedieiice ; that 
there should have been hardly any prudential attempts 
at concealment, full Uberty of csonfession, actual con- 
fession, it should seem, to bishops, priests^ and friars ; 
and yet that it should not have got abroad^ except per- 
haps in loose rumours, in suspicions, which may have 
been adroitly instilled into the popular mind: that 
nothing should have been made known tiU denounced 
by the two or three renegades produced by William of 
Nogaret. 

The early confession of Du Molay, his retractation of 
his retractation, are facts no doubt embarrassing, yet at 
the same time very obscure. But the genuine chival- 
rous tone of the language in which he asserted that the 
□onfession had been tampered with, or worse; the care 
manifestly taken that his confession should not be made 
in the presence of the Pope, the means no doubt used, 
the terror of torture, or actual, degrading, agonising 
torture, to incapacitate him from appearing at Poi- 
tiers ; — these and many other consileratiDns greatly 
lighten or remove this difficulty. His death, hereafter 
to be told, which can hardly be attributed but to ven- 
geance for his having arraigned, or fear lest he should 
with too great authority arraign the whole proceedings, 
with all the horrible circumatances of that death, con- 
firms this view, 

Du Molay was a man of brave and generous impulses, 
but not of firm and resolute character ; he was unsuited 
for his post in such perilous times- That post req[nired 
not only the moat intrepid mind, but a mind which 
could Calculate with sagacious discrimination the most 
prudent as well as the boldest course. On him rested 
the fame, the fate, of his Order; the freedom, the ex- 
emption from torture or from shame, oi each single 
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brother, his companiDiia in arms, his familiar friends. 
And this man was environed by the subtlest of foea 
'^en lie unexpectedly breaks out into a bold and ap- 
palling disclosurs, De Plasian is at hand to soften by 
persuasion, to perplex with argument, to bow by cruel 
force. His generous nature may neither have compre- 
hended the arts of his enemies, nor the full significance, 
the sense which might be drawn from his words. He 
may have been tempted to some admissions, in the hope 
not of saving himself but his Order; he may have 
thought by some sacrifice to appease the King or to 
propitiate the Pope. The secrets of his prison-house 
were never known. All ho said was noted down and 
published, and reported to the Pope; all he refused to 
say (except that one speech before the Papal Commis- 
sioners) suppressed. He may have had a vague trust 
in the tardy justice of the Pope, when out of the King’s 
power, and lulled himself with this precarious hope. 
Nor can we quite assume that he was not tho victim of 
abaoluto and groundless forgery. 

All contemporary history, and that history which is 
Cuntcnipff- nearest tlxe times, except for the most part 
mryiiiahjry. Pronch biographers of Pope Dlemant, de- 
nounce in plain unequivocal terms the avarice of Philip 
tho Pair as the solo cause of the unrighteous condemna- 
tion of tho l\jmplar8. Viliam emphatically pronounces 
that tho charges of heresy were advanced in order to 
seize their treasures, and from secret jealousy of the 
tJrand Master. ^‘The Pope abandoned the Order to 
the King of Prance, that ho might avert, if possible, 
the condemnation of Boniface.” * Zantfiiet^ Canon of 

* ** Motflo da awlzla al jfeOQ pin- ma pit si dice clis ft per trarre Ai 

mettere dal Papa eeDtstameiite di die- loro mcilta meueta, o per isdegao pieso 
Ouv la detta okjao de Templan * » . col maestro del tcm);io, e colla ma- 
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Lifege, describes the noble martyrdom of the Templars, 
that of Du Molay from the report of an eyB-witness: 
"'had not their death tended to gratify hia insatiate 
appetite for their wealthy their noble demeanour had 
triumphed over the perfidy of the avaricious King”^ 
The Dardinal Antonino of Florence, a Saint, though he 
adopts in fact almost the words of Villani, is even more 
plain and positive : — “ The whole was forged by the 
avarice of the King, that he might despoil the Templars 
of their wealth.”* 

Yet the avarice of Philip was baffled, at least as to 
the full harvest he hoped to reap. The absolute confis- 
fiation of all the estates of a religious Order bordered 
too nearly on invasion of the property of the Uhuroh; 
the lands and treasures were dedicated inalienably to 
pious uses, specially to the conijnest of the Holy Land. 
The King had early been forced to consent to make 
over the custody of the lands to the Bishops of the 
dioceses ; careful inventories too were to be made of 
all their goods, for which the King’s officers were re- 
sponsible, But of the moveables of which the King had 
taken possession, it may be doubted if much, or any 
part was Eillowed to escape hia iron grasp, or whether 


giane. II Papa par hyarsi da do^sa 
il di Francia, per contenkarlo per 
la richiesta di condennare Papa Bgni- 
fazia/' — ^1. yiii. c, 92. 

y '^DiceQs CDS tam peirBi'sd. animi 
fortitadine regie ayan yimsae perd- 
diam, nisi moneado lUuc tetendisaent, 
^uo ejaa appetitus inezplebilie cupie- 
bat . ijuainquam non nainoi idcirco 
gloria fuerit, si recto pneligentes ju- 
dlciD, inter tonnenta malnerint defi- 
oere, quani adversue yeritatem dixiKe 
mxt &iiiam jiistb qiixsitam tuipissimi 


scelene confeseione macalare.^’ Ha 
deflcnbea DuMoIhj's death, (aoe further 
on), '' rege spectanbe/* and adds, 
i^ni 1i£ee vidit scrip bon testunDniuin 
priebqit.”>^ZentfliBt. Chronic, apud 
Hartene. Zantdiet’s ChroniclB wai 
continued to 1460 — CDllecfc. "Nov, 
V. 5. 

■ “Totnm tamen falab confictun 
ex ayaribii, ut illi religiosi Templarii 
exspoliarentnr boms suis/^ — S. An- 
tonin. Aichiop Flcienb. Hist. Ha 
wrote about A.n. 1400. 

T 2 
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any account waa bvbt given of the vast tieasures accu- 
mulated in the vaults, in the chapels, in the armouries, 
in the storehouses of the Temple castles. The lands 
indeed, both in England and in France, were at length 
made over to the Hospitallers 5 yet, according to Villani,* 
they were so burthened by the demands, dilapidations, 
and exactions of the King’s officers, they ha/1 to pur- 
chase the surrender from the King and other princes 
at such vast cost of money, raised at such exorbitant 
interest, that the Order of St. John was poorer rather 
than richer from what seemed so splendid a grant The 
Crown claimed enormous sums as due on the SB[][uestra- 
tion. Some years later Pope John XXIL complains 
that the King’s officers seized the estates of the Hos- 
liitallers as an indemnity for claims which had arisen 
during the confiscation.^ 

The dissolution of the Order was finally cletermiued, 
“ If,” said the Pope, it cannot be destroyed by the way 
of justice, let it bo destroyed by the way of expediency, 
lest we offend onr dear son the King of France.” ® The 
Council of Vienno was to pronounce the solomn act of 
il ssolution. Of the Templars the few who had been 
absolved, and had not retracted their confession, were 
permitted to enter into other orders, or to retire into 
inunasteries. Many had thrown off the habit of the 


*' Ma couvaanoli loio licoglicro 0 
riQompcrftrB dal Bb ili ritmcia 0 dalli 
iiltri priutiipt 6 Siijpioii con tanla 
i|uaiitlt^ ill moneba, cho enn gli in- 
teressi corci pol, la magione dallo 
SpedaU fu c ^ in piti pnvortfi, oha 
prima avendo bdIo 11 bud proprio.’* 
Vlllanl ifl good authority in moitay 
mnttci'S. 

Dupuy, Condemnation. 

^ ^ Et audivi ab tino, qui fuit 


examimtor cami^ vt tcsUim^ disniTnc- 
tufl fuit amitiajuBtitiain, Btmihi iixit, 
ijuotl IpBB Olemenii protulit hoc, ‘Et 
fil non psr vmm juatitin potost deBtrui, 
destruatur tamen per viam expedien- 
titc, ne fiCtinilaUzetui* chains filius 
noBter Bex BVanoiie.' Alharici de 
KoHftto Bargotn^nfils, Dictloimriun] Ju- 
iib: VciictilB, 1579 , folio; sub yooe 
Templarii, [|uated by Bavaman, p 
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Order, and in remote parts fell back to SEcular employ- 
ments : many ramained in prison. Du Molay and tha 
thraa other heads of the Order were reserved in cloao 
custody for a terrible fate, hereafter to be told.^® 


** WilckB assEi-ts 342) that Mol- 
denhauer’s publication of the Proceed- 
ings against the Templai'a (now more 
accurately and fully edited hy M. 
Michelet) was bought up hy the 
Freemasons ae mjunous to the fame 
of the Templare. If this was bo, the 
Freemasons committed an error: my 
doubts of then guilt ai e strongly con- 
linned hy tlie Places, Wilcke makes 
thiee regular gradations of initiation: 
I. The denial of Chiist; II, The 
kisses ; III, The woi-ship of the Idol. 
This is contrary to all the evidence; 
the two first ore always described 
as BimultaneoUB. Wilcke has sup- 
posed that so long as the Order con- 
sisted only of knights, it ivas oiiho- 
dox. The cleiks introduced into the 
Order, chie6y Friar Minorites, hi ought 
in learning and the wild speculative 
opinions. But for this he alleges not 
the least proof. 

■ A modern school of history, some- 
what too prone to make or to imagine 
discoveries, has condemned the Tem- 
phu-s upon other grounds, These 
fierce unlettered warriors have risen 
into Driental myatics. Not meiely 
has their latercourse with the East 
softened off their abhorrence of Mo- 
hammedanism, induced a moie liberal 
tone of thought, or overlaid their 
Western superstitions with a layer of 
Onental imagery — they have become 
Gnostic Theisks, have adopted many 
of the old Gnosbio charms, amulets, 
and allegorical idols. Under these 
influences they had framed a secret 


body of statutes, commuiiicated only 
to the initiate, who Were slowly and 
aftei' long probation admitted into the 
abstrusei and more awful mysterl^. 
Not only this, the very branch of the 
Gnostics has been indicated, that of 
the Ophitai, of whom they are de- 
clared to he the legitimate Western 
descendants. If they hare thus had 
piecuisois, Tieithei have they wanted 
BUcccssDis, The Templarb are the 
ancestors (os Wilcke thought, the ac- 
knowledged ancestors) of the semet 
sociekies, which have subsisted hy 
regular tiadition down to modem 
times’— the Fieemasons, Illuminati, 
and many othei's. It is surprising on 
what loose, vague evidence rests the 
whole of this theory ; on amulets, 
rings, images, of which there is ns 
proof whatever that they belonged to 
the Templaiu, oi if they did, that they 
were not occulentally picked Up by 
individuals lu the East; on casual 
expressions of worthless witnesses, 
s. g , Staplobndge the English rene- 
gade ; on ceitain vessels, or bowh 
converted into yesseli, used in an 
imaginary Fire - Baptism, deduced, 
without any leganl to gaps of cen- 
turies in the tradition, from ancient 
heretics, and strangely mmglei up 
with the Sangienl of mediaeval ro- 
mance. M. vdh Hammer has brought 
great Oriental erudition, hut I must 
say, not much Western logic, tn 
hear on the q^ueshon; he has boeu 
thoroughly lefuted, as 1 think, by 
lil. Haynouaid and. othera. Another 
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cx>giiate grQUul is the iliscoyery of 
certain symbols, and those symbols 
vnterpreted into obscene significnbions, 
on the chuichea of the Templars. But 
the same authorities slinvr that these 
Gymbols were by no means peculiar 
to the Temple chuiches. No doubt 
Qxnong the monks theie weie foul 
imaginations, and in a coaise age airhi- 
teots— muny of them monks — giati- 
Bcd those foul imaginatioiiB by such 
unseemly ornaniEuts, But the argu- 
ment assumes the connexion or iJcnbi- 
Bcation of theaiihitects with tliesceiet 
guild of Fieemaaoniy (in which guild 
I do not beliere), and also of tlie Free- 
masons with the Temphirs, which is 
totally destitute of pi oof. It appeam 
to me absolutely monstrous to con- 
clude that when all the edifices, the 
churches, the mansions, blic caaths, 
the farms, the gianaries of the Tem- 
plars in Fi anre and ICnglatiii, ill eveiy 
country of Eiiiopa, mmo into tlie pus- 
session of their sworn enemies ; when 
these symbols, in a state far moio 
pcifeet, must have stared them iii tho 
face ; when the lawyeis were on 
the tiork foi Gviilnni'e, when viigiie 
rumours had set all thfii pcisecuturs 
on the scent; when Pliilip niiil the 
Pope would have paid any pi ice fur 
A single idol, ntul nut niis could hu 
produced.* bacuusc in niii riwii days, 
among tlie thouhiuid niihaluipen niiil 
grotesque sculptuma, guignylcs, anil 
corbels, hero and thpie may be dis- 
osiiiod or made out something like a 
bltick cat^ or some other shape, said to 
have been those of Templar idols, — 
theiofom the guilt of the Older, and 
their lineiil descent from ancient here- 
tics, should bo osBumed as history^ 
Tet on Buch grounds the Dnentalisa* 
Mon of ths whole Order, not hei-a and 


thcio of a single rimogode, has beets 
drawn with camphiceiit satisfaction. 
The gieat stiess of all, however, is 
laid on tlie woiship uf Baphomet, 
The Ulismans, bowls, syinbels, are 
even called Biiphomotic. Now, with 
M. ThiyiiouariJ, 1 have not the least 
doubt that Baphomet is no more 
than a tiansfainiatioii of the name of 
M.ihomet. Here is only one passage 
fiom tliG PiDven^al poetiy. It la 
fiom a To cm hy the Chevalier du 
Temple, quoted Hist, Littei. de la 
France, xix, p, 345 : 

" Quar Bleux iktin, i|ui voillaT eoleo, 

Vj Jiafmru't olim ile son piHler, 

E fuL ubra dl MellcadlL'iaer 

Ciod, wlio used to ^^.lLch [during 
the Ciufi.'Miph), now sUimbera, and 
Bafuinob (Muhomeb) works as he wills 
to completo the triumph of the Sul- 
tan,*' I nm not surpviBcd to find 
fanciful wiltuis like M Michelet, who 
write fill cfil'ct, and wliose positive- 
ness Seems in me not htddiim in the 
inveinp, ratio to the strength of hie 
mitliorities, adopting sinh wild no- 
tions, but eviui the clear intcllcctt of 
Mr. llallam appears to me to attiibube 
mtiio weight than I slifiuUl haro ex- 
ported to tliiB thiiory.— Note to Mid- 
lUc AgEh, vul. iii. p. 50. lb nppe.u'S 
tri me, I rrmfeHi, that .so muLdi Imiriniig 
mn never wastod on a fantastic hyjH)- 
thcsls as by M. vou Hammer in his 
Mystcrium Baphometis HeveUtum. 
The flhitute.H of the Order were pub- 
lished in by M. Maillard ie 
Ciiambmt!. They uentain nutlilng but 
wliat la pioLia and nusteie. This, as 
M r. Ilnllum obserteb, is of course, 
and proves imthing, M, de Cham- 
bure says that it ia acknowledged lu 
Geitnany that M. von HimraBi‘'ji 
theory is an idle chimrra. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Airaignment of Bonifaca, CoiinDil of Yienue. 

If, liDwever, Pope OlemBiit hoped to appease or to divert 
the immitigable hatred of Philip and his mini- PBraemtion 
pters fiDin the peTSBcution of the memory of 
Pope Boniface by the saeriflce of the Templars, 
or at least to gain precious time which, might be preg- 
nant with new events, he was doomed to diaappoint- 
meiit. The hounds were not thrown off their track, not 
even arrested in their course, by that alluring q[uarry. 
That dispute was still going on simultaneously with the 
affair of the Templars. Philip, at every fresh hesitation 
of the Pope, broke out into more threatening indigna- 
tion. Nogaret and the lawyers presented memorial on 
memorial, specifying with still greater distinctness and 
particularity the offences which they dedared them- 
selves ready to prove. They complained, not without 
justice, that the most material witnesses might be cut 
off by death; that every year of delay weakened their 
power of producing attestations to the validity of their 
charges.'" 

The hopes indeed held ont to the King's avarice and 
revenge by the abandonment of the Templars — hopes, if 
not baffled, eluded — ^were more than counterbalanced 
by his failure in obtaining the Empire for Dharles of 
Valois. An net of enmity sank deeper into the proud 


■ All the documentfl are in bujmy, Pteuves, p, 3B7 at i with Baillet'a 
nnAller yoluna?. 
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heart of Philip than an act of favour : the favour had 
been granted grudgingly^ reluctantly, with difficulty, 
with reservation; the enmity had been subtle, per- 
fidious, under the guise of friendship. 

Pope Clement had now secured, aa he might fondly 
aupimsa, his retreat in Avignon, in some degree beyond 
the King’s power. In France he dared not stay; to 
Italy he could not and would not go. The King’s mea- 
sengers wore in Avignon to remind him that lie had 
pledged himaelf to hear and examine the witnesses 
u^inuijai against the memory of Boniface. Not the 
supiiio. King’s messengers alone. Eeginald di Supino 
had been most deeply implicated in the affair of Anagni. 
Ho had assembled a great body of witnesses, aa he 
averred, to undergo the expected examination before 
the Pope. Either the Pope himself, cn’ the friends of 
Boniface, who liad still great power, and seemed de- 
termined, from attachment to their kinsman or from 
reverence for the Popcrlom, to hazard all in his defence, 
dreaded this formidablo levy of witnosaes, whom Regi- 
nald di Supino would Iiardly have headed unless in 
arms. Supino had arrived within three leagues of 
Avignon when ho received intolligenco from the King’s 
Ginisflaries of an ambuscade of the partisans of Boniface, 
strougor than hia own troop: he would not risk the 
attack, but retired to Nismes, and there, in the presence 
of the municipal authorities, entered a public protest 
against those who prevented him and his witnesses, by 
the fear of death, from approaching the presence of the 
Pope. The Pope himself was not distinctly charged 
with, but not acquitted of inimplicity in this deliberate 
plot to arrest the course of justice.^ 

aetwjaervmt proptDreipi'ddica,qui cum dicta domino Hnynaldo rmernnkj 
>d propria roilBuntes, mortis merits psrlBViluili {biniiduatcfl.*^ — Prauves, p. 2B9 
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Olsment was in a strait : he was not in tli5 dominipns, 
but yst not absolutely safe from the power DjfflcmtiBa of 
□f Philip. CharleSj King of Naples, Phibp's 
kinsman, as Count of Provence, held the adjacent 
country. The King of France had demanded a Council 
to decide this grave question. The Council had been 
summoned and adjourned by Clement. But a Pope, 
though a dead Pope, arraigned before a GouucU, aU 
the witnesses examined publicly, iu open Court, to pro- 
claim to Christendom the crimes imputed to Boniface I 
Where, if the Council should assume the power of con- 
demning a dead Pope, would be the security of a living 
one? Clement wrote, not to PhiHp, but to Charles of 
Valois, representing the toils and anxieties which he 
was enduring, the laborious days and sleepless nights, 
in the investigation of the affair of Boniface. He en- 
treated that the judgement might be left altogether to 
himself and the Dhnrch, He implored the intercession 
of Charles with the King, of Charles whom he had just 
thwarted in his aspiring views on the Empire.® 

But the King was not to be deterred by soft words. 
He wrote more peremptorily, more imperiously. “ Some 
witnesses, men of the highest weight and above all 
exception, hsid already died in the Court of Eome and 
elsewhere: the Pope retarded the safe-conduct necessary 
for the appearance of other witnesses, who had been 
seized, tortured, put to death, by the partisans of Boni- 
face,” The Pope replied in a humble tone: — “Never 
was so weighty a process so far advanced in so short a 
time. Only one witness had died, and his deposition 
had been received on his deathbed. He denied the 
seizure, torture, death, of any witnesses. Due of these 


" PreuvES. p. 290. May 23, 1309. 
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very witnesses, a monk, it was coufidently reported, waa 
in Prance with William de Nogaret.” He complained 
of certain letters forged in his name — a neAV proof of 
the daring extent to which at this time such forgeries 
were carried. In those letters the names of Cardinals, 
both of the King^s party and on that of Boniface, had 
been audaciously inserted. These letters had been con- 
demned and burned in the public consistory. The Pope 
tmiia to another atfair. Philip, presuming on the ser-* 
vility of the Pope, had introduced a clause into the 
treaty vath the Flemings, that if they broke the treaty 
they should be excominumeated, and not receive abso- 
lution Avitliont the consent of the King or his successors. 
The Pope replies, ^^lliat ho cannot abdicate for himself 
or future Popes the full and sole poAver of granting 
ahsolution- If tho King, as he asserts, can adduce any 
precedent for such clause, ho would consent to that, 
or even a stronger one; but he has taken cars that 
tho Flemings are not apprised of his objection to the 
clause.” 

Clement was determined, as far as a mind like his 
Mcrminfl.. was capable of determination, to reserve the 
mmt inevitable judgement on the memory of Boni- 
face to himself and his own Court, and not to recDgniao 
the dongorous tribunal of a Council, fatal to living as to 
dead pontiffs. He issued a Bull," summoning Philip 
King of Prance, his three sons, with the Counts of 
Evreux, St Pol, and Dreux, and William do Plasian, 
according to their own petition, to prove their charges 
Fflb 9 181D 'Pofe Boniface; to appear before him 

’ ' ' 'in Avignon on tho first court-day after the 
Feast of the PurificatiDn of the Virgin. The Bishop ol 


4 Preaye»,p. 292* August 23, 13 09* * Sopt, 1309. Baynaldus sub ann. o.4 
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Paris was ordered to serve this citation on the three 
Counts and on William ie Plasian.' 

Philip seemed to be embarrassed by tliis measure. 
He shrunk or thought it beneath his dignity ThaHiDg 
for himself or his sons to stand aa public pro- TppeS’ia 
secutora before the Papal Court. Instead of P^oaecutor. 
the King appeared a haughty letter, ‘^He had been 
compelled reluctantly to take cognisauce of the usurp- 
ation and wicked life gf Pope Boniface. Public fame, 
the representations of men of high esteem in the realm, 
nobles, prelates, doctors, had arraigned Boniface as a 
heretic, and an intruder into the fold of the Lord. 
A Parhament of his whole kingdom had demanded that, 
as the champion and defender of the faith, he should 
summon a Seneral Donncil, before which men of the 
highest character declared thamselvea ready to prove 
these most appalling charges. William de Nogaret had 
been sent to summon Pope Boniface to appear before 
that Council. The Pope's frantic resistance had led to 
acts of violence, not on the part of Nogaret, but of the 
Pope's subjects, by whom he was universally hated. 
These charges had been renewed after the death of 
Boniface, before Benedict XI. and before the present 
Pope. The Pope, in other affairs, especially that of the 
Templars, had shown his regard for justice. All these 
things were to be finally determined at the approaching 
Council. But if the Pope, solicitous to avoid before 
the Council the odious intricacies of charges, examina- 
tions, investigations, in the affair of Boniface, desired 
to determine it by the plenitude of the Apostolic 
authority, he left it entirely to the judgement of the 
Pope, whether in the Council or elsewhere. He was 


* Ra^naldua ub Bupra. Oct. 18. 
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prepared to Bntmit tke whole to tlie disposition and ordi- 
nancB of the Holy See.” The King’s sons, sum- 
moned in like manner to undertake the office 
of proseoutorSj declined to appear in that somewhat 
humiliating charaDtBr>' 

William de Kogaret and William de Flasian remained 
Depiofliiin the sols prosBcutors in this great cause, and 
NDEWEt. they entered upon it with a profound and 
accumulated hatred to Boniface and to his memory: 
Db Flasian with tlie desperate resolution of a man so 
far committed in the strife that either Boniface must be 
condemned, or himself be held an impious, false accuser; 
Nogaret with the conviction that Boniface must be pro- 
nounced a monster of imijuity, or himself hardly less 
than a sacrilegious assassin. With both, the dignity 
and honour of their profession were engaged in a bold 
collision with the hierarchical power which had ruled 
the human mini for centuries ; both had high, it might 
be conscientious, notions of the monarchical authority, 
its independence, its superiority to the sacerdotal; both 
were bound by an avowed and resolute servility, which 
almost rose to noble attachment, to their King and to 
France, The King of France, if any Sovereign, was to 
be exempt from Fapal tyranny, and hatred to France 
was one of the worst crimes of Boniface. Both, unless 
Boniface was really the infidel, heretic, abandoned 
profligate, which they represented him, were guilty of 
using unscrupulously, of forging, suborning, a mass 
of evidence and a host of witnesses, of which they could 
not but know the larger part to be audaciously and 
abisolutely false. 

On the other side appeared the two nephews of Boni 
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face an 1 from six to tsn Italian doctors of law, chosen 
no doubt for their consummate science and abi- 
lit.y ; as canon lawyers confronting ci'vil lawyers 
with professional rivalry, and prepared to maintain 
the most extravagant pretensions of the Decretals as the 
Statute Law of the Church. They could not but be 
fully aware how much the awe, the reverence, and the 
power of the Papacy depended on the decision; they 
were men, it might be, full of devont admiration even 
of the Dverweening haughliiiBSS of Boniface; churchmen, 
in whom the intrepid maintenance of what were held 
to be Church principles more than compensated for all 
the lowlier and gentler virtues of the GrospeL^^ It was 
a strange trial, the arraignment of a dead Pope, a 
Ehadamanthine judgement on him who was now before 
a higher tribunal. 

On the IGth of March the Pope solemnly opened the 
Consistory at Avignon, in the palace belonging ^he Cgoai^. 
to the Dominicans, surrounded by his Car- opened, 
dinals and a great multitude of the clergy and laity. 
The Pope^s Bull was read, in which, aftei^ great com- 
mendation of the faith and zeal of the King of Prance, 
and high testimony to the fame of Boniface, he declared 
that heresy was so execrable, so hoirible an offence, 
that he could not permit such a charge to rest unex- 
amined. The French lawyers were admitted as prose- 
cutors.* The Italians protested against their admission,*^ 

^ Ootiua de Animing utnuaqne the Hing's nuncios (nuntii), appSEired 
juris, Baldredua BByeth Deoretorum with De Flaaian nnd De Nogaiet. 

Do stores.” Baldied, who took the ^ James of Modena offered himscii 
lead in the defence, is desenbed as to pioTe *‘quod proiclicbi oppoiu'ntca 
Glasctiensis ad oppanEndiim contra dieiuiti domi* 

^ &dam de Lombial, Cleik, and Peter niim Bonifaeiniti admitti non dl^b^ 
de Galiihaiid, end Fetor dc FjlennasiOp bant.” 
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On Friday [March 20th) the Court opeiiBcl the aessinn 
The prosBDutora put in a proteat of immBasurable length, 
declaring that they did not appear iu conaeijuencB of 
the Pope a citation of the King of Fiance and his sons. 
That citation waa informal, illegal, based on false 
grounds. They demanded that the witnesses who were 
old and sick should be firat heard. They challenged 
certain Cardinals, the greater number (they would not 
name them publicly), aa having a direct inteiest in the 
judgement, as attached by kindred or favour to Boniface, 
aa notoriously hostile, aa having entered into plots 
against William de Nogaret, aa having prejudiced the 
mind of Benedict XI. against him, Nogaret, who always 
reverted to the affair of Anagni, aaaerted that act to 
have been the act of a true Catholic, one of devout, 
filial love, not of hatred, the charity of one who would 
bind a maniac or rouse a man in a lethargy.™ He had 
made common cause with the nobles of Anagni, all but 
those who plundered the Papal treasures. 

On the 27tli Do Nogaret appeared again, and entered a 
protest against Baldred and the rest, as defenders of Popo 
Boniface, against eight Cardinals, byname, as promoted 
by Boniface : those men might not bear any part in the 
cause. Protest was met by protest ; a long, wearisome, 
and subtle altercation ensued. Each tried to repel the 
other party from the Court. Nothing could be more 
captious than the arguments of the prosecutors, who 
took exception against any defence of Boniface. The 
Italians answered that no one could be brought into 
Court but by a lawful prosecutor, which Nogaret and 

»■ fuU igitur odium aed cari- 
taa, non fait injuria sod plstas, non 
prodiblo Bfid iidelttao, non Baciilegium 
sed sacri ikfensio, nou pnrrlddiuin 


Bcd filialis derotiD ut (ei?) fratpma, 
Qum ijul furiosum Hgat vdi lethargi* 
cum 3SB. 
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Plasian wera not, being notorioTifl BnamiBS, asisassinfi^ 
defamera of the Pope. There was abaolutelj no cause 
before the Court. The crimination and re crimination 
dragged on thair weary length. It waa the object of 
De Nogaret to obtain abaolution, at least under certain 
restrictions.'" This personal affair began to occupy 
almost as prominent a part as the guilt of Boniface. 
Months passed in the gladiatorial strife of the lawyers.'' 
Every question was reopened — the legality of DoBlestine^s 
abdication, the election of Boniface, the absolute power 
of the King of France. Vast erudition waa displayed on 
both sides. Meantime the examination of the witnesses 
had gone on in secret before the Pope or his 
Oommissioners. Of these examinations appear 
only the reports of twenty-three persons examined in April, 
of eleven examined before the two Cardinals, Beren- 
gario, Bishop of Tusculum, and Nicolas, of St. Eusebio, 
with Bernard Guido, the Grand Inquisitor of Toulouse. 
Some of the eleven were re-examinations of those who 
had made their depositions in April. In the latter case 
the witnesses were submitted to what was intended to ' 
be severe, but does not seem very skilful, cross-examiu- 
ation. Dn these attestations, if these were all, posterity 
is reduced to this perplexing alternative of belief:^ — - 
Either there waa a vast systematic subornation of per- 
jury, which brought together before the Pope and the 

* Ib the mictst of these disputes dDctidnej and dcclaired that lie had 
arose a buiidus question, whether neyer by such salutation or inter-. 
William ds Nogaiet was still under course with De Nognret intended to 
KcommunicatiDn, It was aig-ued confer that prccioui. piivilege. This 
that an e\coiumiinicateil perspn, if wastobethanilcdunnghisponti/i- 
merely bill u ted by the Pope, oi if the cate. He would not, however, issu# 
Pope knoiviiigly entered into conver- a Decietal on the sulyert, — p. 40E), 
sation with him, was theieby ah- ® Theie is a lenp fi am May 13 ti 
solyed. The Fape Giselaimed tills Aug. 3, 
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Cardinalsj monks, abbots, canons, msn of dignified 
station, from yarious parts of Italy : and all these were 
possessad with a depth of hatred, ingrained into the 
hearts of men by the acts and demeanour of Boniface, 
and perhaps a religious horror of his treatment of Pope 
CcelBstine, which seems to be rankling in the hearts of 
some; or with a fuiiousness of Grliibellina hostility, 
whieh would rBcoil from no mendacity, which would not 
only accept every rumour, but invent words, acts, cir- 
cumstances, with the most minute particularity and 
with perpetual appeal to other witnesses present ab the 
same transaction. Nor were these depositions wrung 
out, like those of the Templars, by torture ; they were 
spontaneous, or, if not absolutely spontaneous, only 
summoned forth by secret suggestion, by undetected 
bribery, by untraceable influence: they had all the 
outward semblance of honest and conscientious zeal for 
justice. 

On the other hand, not only must the Pope’s guilt be 
assumed, but the Pope’s utter, absolute, ostentatious 
defiance of all prudence, caution, dissimulation, decency. 
Not only was he a secret, hypocritical unbeliever, and 
that not in the mysteries of the faith, but in the first 
luinciples of all religion; he was a contemptuous, 
boastful scoffer, and this on the moat pnblio occasions, 
and on occasions whoro some respectful concealment 
would not only have been expedient, but of paramount 
necessity to his iuterost or his ambition. The aspirant 
to the Papacy, the most Papal Pope who ever lived> 
laughed openly to scorn the groundwork of that Ohris- 
tianity on which rested his title to honour, obedience, 
power, worsbip. 

The most remarkable of all these depositions is that 
of seven witnesses in succession, an abbot, three canons, 
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two monks, and otliers, to a discussion concerning the 
law of Mohammed. This was in the year of the ponti- 
ficate of Coelestine, when, if his enemies arc to be 
believed, Benedetto Gaetani was deeply involved in 
intrigues to procure the abdication of Ctclestino, and 
Ilia own elevation to the Papacy. At this time, even if 
these intrigues were untrue, a man so sagacious and 
ambitioua could not but have been looking forward to 
his own advancement. Yot at this very instant, it is 
assevcratod, Gaetani, in the presence of at least ten or 
twelve persons, abbots, cnnuiis, monks, declared as his 
doctrine,'’ that no law was divine, that all were the 
inventions of men, meroly to keep tlio vulgar in awo by 
the terrors of eternal punishment. Every law, Cliris- 
tianity among the rest, contained truth and fulheliood ; 
falsehood, berauso it asserted that God was one and 
three, which it was latueus to believe ; fulBLdiood, for it 
is said that a virgin liad brought forth, wliicli Mas 
impoBsiblo; falsehood, because it avouched that tlio Son 
of God had taken the uaturo of man, which was ridi- 
oulons; falsehood, bccauKe it averred that bread was 
trajnsuhstantiated into the body of Ghrist, which was 
untrue. “ It is false, because it asserts a ftiture life," 
“ Let God do his worst with me in another life, from 
which no one has returned but to fantastic peuplo, who 
say that they have seen and heard all kinds of strange 
things, even have heard angels singing. 9o 1 believe 
and HO I hold, as doth every educated man. Tito vulgar 
hold othorwisc. Wo must speak as the vulgar do; 
think aad believe with the few." Another mldod to all 
this, that when the boll rang for the passing of the 
Host, the future Pope smiled and said, “You liiul better 
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go and see after your own busineas, than after such 
folly.” 1 Three of these witnesses were reheard at the 
seceud examination, minutely questioned as to the place 
of this discussion, the dress, attitude, words of Graetani; 
they adhered, with but alight deviation from each other, 
to their deposition ; whatever its worth, it was unshaken.* 
These blasphemies, if wo are to credit another witness, 
had been his notorioufl habit from his youth. The Prior 
of St. Giles at San Gemino, near Narni, had been at 
school with him at Todi: he was a dissolute youth, 
indulged in all carnal vices, in dmik and play, blas- 
pheming God and the Virgin. He had heard Boniface, 
when a Cardinal, disputing with certain masters from 
Paris about the BeauirBction. Cardinal Gaetani main- 
tained that neither soul nor body rose again,” To this 
dispute a notary, Oddarelli of Aequa Sparta, gave tho 
same testimony. The two witnesses declared that they 
had not come to Avignon for the purpose of giving this 
evidence; they had been required to appear before tlie 
Court by Bertrand de Eoccanegata : they bore testimony 
neither from pei*suasion, nor for reward, neither from 
favour, fL»ar, or hatred. 

Two monks of St, Gregory at Eome had complainod 
to the Pope of their Abbot, that he held the same loose 
and infidel doctrines, neither believed in the Eesurrcc- 
tion, nor in the Saoramenia of the Church; and denied 
that carnal sins were sins. They were dismissed con- 
temptuously from the prosence of Boniface. “ Look at 
this froward race|, that will not believe as tlieir Abbot 
believes.^’ ‘ A mbnk of St, Paul fared no better with 
similar donunciatio|nB of his Abbot."^ 

\ 

1 Truau. ' WiWaasftt vii xUi. * Witneflsu vnii* 

^ VnLftessea i, ili » WitHEfls Jiv. 
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Nisolo Pagano of Sennona, Primiceiio of S. JoliB 
Maggiors at Naples, deposed that CQelestine, proposing 
to go from 6ermona to Naples, sent Fagano's father 
Derord (the witness with him) to invite the Cardinal 
Graetani to accompany him. Oaetani contemptuously 
refused. “ Go ye with your Saint, I will he foolsd no 
more.” “If any man,” said Beraril, “ought to he 
canonised after death, it is Coelestinc.” Gaetani replied, 
“Let God give me the good things of this life; for that 
which is to come I care not a bean; men have no more 
souls than beasts." Berard looked aghast. “ How many 
have you ever seen rise again?” Gaetani seemed to 
delight in mocking (such, at least, was the testimony, 
intended, no doubt, to revolt to the utmost the public 
feeling against lum) the Blessed Virgin. Sho is no 
more a viigin than my mother. I btdievu not in your 
“Mariola,” “Mariola.” Ho denied the presence of 
Christ in the Host. “It is moro posto.”* 

Yet even this most appalling improbability was sur* 
passed by tho report of another conversation attested 
by three witnoaaos, sons of knights of Lucca. The 
scene took place at the Jubilee, when milliouB of persons, 
in devout faith in the religion of Ghtisi^ in fear of Hell, 
or in hope of Paradise, were crowding firom all parts of 
Europe, and offering incense to the majesty, the riches 
of the world to the avarice, of the Pope, JSven then, 
without provocation, in mere wantonness of unbeliof, ho 
had derided all the truths of the Gospol. Tho ambas» 
sadora of two of the great cities of Italy — Lucca and 
Bologna— wore standing before him. The death of a 
Campanian knight was announced. “Ho was a barl 
man,” said the pious cliaplain, “yet may Jesiia Christ 
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rEiceivB Ms soul!*’ ^^FddI! to commBud him to Christs 
lie could not help himself, how can ha help others ? he 
was no Son of God, but a wise man and a great hypo- 
crite. The knight has had in this life all he will have. 
Paradise is a joyous life in this world ; Hell a sad one,” 
"Have we, then, nothing to do but to enjoy ourselves 
in this world? Is it no sin to lie with women?*’ — 
"ITo greater sin than to wash one’s hands.” ^^Ancl 
this was said that all present might hear ; not in jocosc- 
nesa, but in serious mood.** To this monstrous scene, 
m these words, throe witnessBa deposed on oath, and 
gave the names of the ambassadors — men, no doubt, of 
rank, and well known, to whom they might tlms seem 
to appeal/ 

The account of a conversation with the famous Hoger 
do Loria was hardly leas extraordinary,. Of the two 
witnesses, one was a knight of ralcrmo, William, son of 
Peter de Oalatagerona. Hoger do Lona, having rovolted 
from the house of Arragou, came to Rome to be recon- 
ciled to the Pope. Yot at that very time tho rup<A 
xv^antoiily mocked and insulted the devout seaman, by 
laughing to scorn that faith which bowed him at his 
own feet. He Loria had sent the Pope an oflbring of 
rich Sicilian fruits and honey, Seo/* he saiil, " what 
a beautiful land I must liave loft, abounding in such 
fruits, and have exposed myself to so great dangers to 
visit you. Had I died on this holy journey, surely I 
had been saved.” "It might be so, or it might not/ 
" Father, I trust that, if at such a moiuaut I hod died, 
Christ would have had merey on mo/’ Tho Pope said, 

Christ 1 he was not the Son of God : he was a man 
eating and drinking like ourselves : by his preaching he 
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Jrew many towards him, aiul dii'fl, but loso not again, 
u either will men riae again, ” pursued the Pope, 

am far mightier than Uhrist. I can raise up and 
enrich the lowly and poor ; I can bestow kingdoms, and 
humble and beggar rich and. powerful kings.” In all 
the material parts of this conversation the two witnessee 
agreed: they were rigidly cross-examined as to the place, 
time, circumstances, persons present, the dress, attitude, 
gestures of the Pope ; they were asked whether the 
Pope spoke iu jest or earnest.’^ 

The same or other wituChHcs deposed to as unblushing 
shamBleasiicas regarding the foulest vices, us regarding 
these awful blasphemies — ^‘What harm is tlxere ii: 
simony? what harm iu adultery, more tliau rubbing 
one’s hands togetJicr?” Thin uas his ftnourite phr«N(\ 
Then were brought forward men formerly bflonging 
his household, to swear that tlii*y had brought women — 
one, first his wife, tlicn his <lunghh*r — to his bed. 
Another boro witness tliat from his youth lloiufaeehad 
been addicted to worsts tu namele.Hs viooH — that Im 
was notoriously so ; oim or two hjathsomo facta wore 
avouched^ 

Besides all this, there were what in those days would 
perhaps be heard with still deeper hornor— - cbwwof 
magical rites and dealings with the powers of 
darkness. Many witnesaes had heard that Benedetto 
Oaetani, that Pope Boniface, had a ring in which ht^ 
kept an evil spirit. Brother Berurd of Soriano had 
aeon from a window the Cardinal Oaetani, iu a garden 
below, draw a magic circle^ and immolate a cock over 
a fire in an earthen pot The blood and the flame 
mingled ; a thick smoke arose. The Cardinal mi read'' 
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ing spelk from a book, and conjuring up the devils* 
He then heard a terrible noise and wild voices, Give 
us our share,” Gaetani took up the cock and threw it 
over the wall — “ Take your share.” The Cardinal then 
left the garden, and shut himself alone in his most 
Secret chamber, where throughout the night he was 
heard in deep and earnest conversation, and a voice, 
the same voice, was heard to answer. This witness de- 
posed likewise to having seen Gaetani worshipping an 
idol, in which dwelt an evil spirit, This idol was given 
to him by the famons magician, Theodore of Bologna^ 
and was worshipped as his God.‘ 

Such was the evidence, the whole evidence which 
snmtniuyof uppsars (there may have been more) so revolt- 
BvidBHw, faith, BO polluting to the morals, so 

repulsive to decency, that it cannot be plainly repeated, 
yet adduced against the successov of kSL Peter, the Vicar 
of Dhrist. What crimes, even for defamation, to charge 
against a Pope ! To all this the Pope and the Con* 
sistory were compelled to listen in sullen patience. If 
true — if with a shadow of truth — how monstrous the 
state of religion and morals ! If absolutely and utterly 
untriiB — ^if foul, falsa libels, bought by the gold of the 
King of France, suborned by tlia uiirclontiiig hatred, 
and got up by the legal subtlety of Do Nogarat and 
the rest — what humiliation to the Court of Itome to 
have haard, received, recorded such wicked aapersioua, 
and to have left them unresented, unpunished! The 
glaring contradiction in the evidence, that Bonifacd waa 
at once an atheist and a worshipper of idols> an open 
scoffer in public and a superstitious dealer in xnagk 
in private, is by no means the greatest improbability 
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Sutsh things have been. The direct and total repugnance 
of such dauntless, -wanton, unprovoked bias- siio»iinn«r 
phemies, even with the vices charged against 
Boniface, his unmeasured ambition, consummato craft, 
indomitable pride, is still more astounding, more utterly 
bewildering to the belief. But whatever the secret 
disgust and indignation of Clement, it must bo sup- 
pressed ; however the Cardinals, the most attached to 
the memoiy of Boniface, might murmur and burn with 
wrath in their hearts, they must content themselves 
with just eluding, with narrowly averting, his con- 
demnation. 

Philip himself, either from weariness, dissatisfaction 
with his own cause, caprice, or the divoTHinn Pbiiiniiim- 
of his mind to other objects, consented to 
abandon the prosecution of the memory of Bonifaco, 
and to leave tlio judgement to the Pope. On -rtir pkjw* 
this the gi'atitude of Clement knows no bounds ; 
the adulation of his Bull on the ocuasion surpasses 
belief. Every act of Philip is juslifled ; he is altogether 
acquitted of all hatred and injustice; Itis whole conduct 
is attributed to pious zeal. “The worthy head of that 
royal house, wldch had been ever devoted, had ever 
offered themselves aud the realm for the maintenance 
of the Holy Mother Church of Borne, had been omn* 
polled by the reiterated representations of men of 
character and esteem,” to investigate the reports tin* 
Ihvourable to the le^timate election, to the orthodox 
doctrine, and to the life of Pope Boniface. The King's 
full Parliament bad urged him with irresistible unani- 
mity to persist in this course. "We therefore, with 
our brethren the Cardinals, pronounce and decree that 
the aroitisaid King, having acted, and still acting, at the 
frequent and repeated instance of these high ami grave 
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pers^uSj liafS b00n and id exempt from all blame^ Laa been 
incited by a true, sincere, and just zeal and fervour for tha 
Catholic faitV* It was thus acknowledged that there 
was a strong piimary case against Boniface ; the appeal 
to the Council was admitted; every act of violence 
justified, except the last assault at Anagui, as to which 
the Pope solemnly acquitted the King of all complicity. 
The condescension of the King, ‘"the son of benediction 
and grace,” ^ in at length thus tardily and ungraciously 
remitting the judgement to the Pope, is ascribed to 
divine inspiration.® Nor were wanting more substantial 
marks of the Pope’s gratitude. Every Bull prejudicial 
to the King, to the nobles, and the realm of Eraiico (not 
contained in the sixth book of Decretals), is absolutely 
cancelled and annulled, except the two called Unaiu 
Sanctam** and ^^Eem non novam,” and these are to 
be understood in the moderated sense assigned by the 
present Pontiff. All proceedings for forfeiture of privi- 
leges, suspension, excommunication, interdict, all do* 
privations or deposals against the King, his brothers, sub- 
joets, or kingdom ; all proceedings against the accusors, 
prosecutors, arraigned in tbo cause ; against the prelates, 
barons, and commons, on account of any accusation, 
(lonunciation, appeal, or petition for the eonvor'ation of 
a Greneral Council; or for bhispliemy, insult, injury by 
deed or word, against tho said Boniface, oven for hm 
seizure, the assault on his hoiiso and person, ilio plunder 
of the treasure, or other acts at Anagni ; for anything 
done in behalf of the King during his contest with 
Boniface j all such procoedings against the living ortho 
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dsad, against persons of all ranks — cardinals, arck- 
bishopa, bishops, emperors, or kings, whether instituted 
by Pope Bonifttoe, or by his succesaor Benedict, arc pro- 
visionally® annulled, revoked, cancelled. “And if any 
aspersion, shame, or blame, shall have occurred to any 
one out of these denunciations, and charges against 
Boniface, whether daring his life or after his death, or 
any prosecution he hereafter instituted on that account, 
these we absolutely abolish and declare null and void.”® 

In oitbr that the memory of these things bo utterly 
extinguished, the pioecedings of every kiud against 
Franco are, under pain of excommunication, to be 
erased within fuur months from the capitular books und 
registers of the Holy Scc.^ Tlio archives of the l*apaey 
are to retain no single procedure injurious to the King 
of France, or to tliose, whoever they may bt>, who are 
thus amply justified for all thoir most virulent persecu- 
tion, for all their contumacious rcsistunuc, for thu foulest 
charges, for charges of atheism, simony, whoredom, so- 
domy, witchcraft, heresy, against the doeoased Pope. 

Fifteen persons only are oxompted from this sweeping 
amnesty, or more than amnesty ; among them PaaMimnoi 
William do Kogarot, Beginald Supiao and SImSSSI 
his son, the other insurgents of Anagni, 

Sciarra Colouna. These Plulip, no doubt by a secret 
understanding with the Pope, snrrendored to the mockery 
of punishment which might or might not be euforcocL 
The penance appouited to the rest does not appear ; but 
even William do If ogarot obtained iirovisional absolution.* 


* ‘'ExcnutelS." 

• The Bull iluted May, 131 1.~ 
I^upuy, Pfeuve*. 
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The Pope, Bolioitous for tho welfare of liis aoul, and 
in regard to the pressing supplications of the King, 
iinpoaecl this penance. At the next general Crusade 
JTogaret should in person set out with arms and horses 
for the Holy Land, there to servo for life, unless his 
term of service should be shortened by the mercy of 
the Pope or Ilia auccesaor. In the meantime, till this 
general Crusade (never to come to pass), he was to 
make a pilgrimage to certain shrines and holy places, 
one at Boulogne-sur-Mer, one at St. James of Compos- 
tella,** Snell was the sentence on the assailant, almost 
the assassin, of a Pope ; on the persecutor of his memory 
by the most odious accusations 5 if those accusations 
were false, the suborner of the most monstrous system 
of falsehood, calumny, and perjury. The Pope received 
one hundred thousand floiins from the King’s amhas** 
sador as a reward for his labours in this cause,* This 
Bull of Clement V.*^ broke for ever the spell of the 
Pontifical autocMpacy* A King might appeal to a Council 
against a Pope, violate his personal sanctity, constitute 
himself the public prosecutor by himself or by his agents 
for heresy, for immorality, invent or accredit the most 
hateful and loathsome charges, all with impunity, all 
even without substantial censure. 

The Council of Vienne met at length; the number 
oot«to of prelates is variously stated from three hun- 
h) One hundred and forty,*** It is said 
vieime. Bishops were present from Spain, Ger- 

many, Denmark, England, Scotland, Ireland, Italy. It 

^ Ptolemy of tuccA calle tills ^'penU tione labor um ciroa ^lotAiU 
teaila dura/* ^ nrted May, 1311, 

* Fbolem, Luo, flpud Balaslumi p. 40 , Villani firm tbe laufor uttnaWi 

Tuuo ambefdatoroa Begia ofTEnrunt ca^ the uintinuator of Niuagie the smalloi. 
marffiDaminiFapmeeutam tnilUaflori- Has the Frenoh writer given only the 
nonim <tuABl pro ij^uadam reooujpeusii» French prolatesf 
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assumel the dignity of an CEcumenic Cnuneil. The 
Pope proposed three questions ; I. The dissolution of 
the Order of the Temple ; II. The recovery of the Holy 
Land (the formal object of every later Council, but 
h’hieh had sunk into a form) ; 111. The reformation 
of manners and of ecclesiastical discipline. The affair 
of the Templars was the first. It might seem that this 
whole inquiry had been, sifted to the bottom. Yet 
had the Popo made further preparation for the strong- 
measure detei-mined upon. The orders to the King of 
Spain to apply toi-turcs for the extortion of confession 
had been renewed." The Templars wore to be secure 
in no part of Christendom. The same terrible insti-uo* 
tions had been sent to the Latin Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, to the Bishops of Negropont, Pamogosto, anil 
Nicosia.® Two thousand dopositions had been accumu- 
lated, periiapB now slumber in the Vatican. Bat unex- 
pected difficulties arose. Ou a sudden nine Templars, 
who had lurked in safe couecalmont, perhaps in tho 
volleys of tho Jura or the Alps, appeared Wore the 
Council, and demanded to he heard in defence of 
the Order. The Pope was not prssont. No sooner had 
he heard of this daring act than he commanded tho 
nine intrepid defenders of their Order to be seized and 
oast into prison. He wrote in all haste to the Hing to 
acquaint him with this untoward interruption.* But 
embarrassments increased : the acts were read before 

A <<Ail clldeniiUni veHtat«m riili- Itnytmld. p, Uii. 
giQio fpre tortori trRdeii(loB,*'“Lpttcr ^ Tbe letter In littynounn!, p. 177* 
uC Clement to King of flpain, quotei Ikynounrti Ik uiilpirtuniit«ly 
jf Itaynimaril, p IDd, with a fit ot and tt 

^ ** Ad hnbeiji3am ab pIb vci-ltatla bog Bpopch wlileh one the Kathtf# 
jplpiiltudliiem promptiovom iormeniifl of tho Council ought to hnva 
et quicitlotiibuBf li eponto ^contiunl The letter la dated Dec, 11. 
noluerintf experlri pt4M!ureUB.''-®--'Apui] 
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the Fathers of the Council 5 all the foreign prelates 
except one Italian, all the French prelates except three, 
concurred in the justice of admitting the Order to a 
hearing and defence before the Douuuil. These three 
were Peter of Courtenay, Archbishop of Rbeiins, who 
had burned the Templars at Senlis: Philip cle Marigny 
of Sens, who had committed the fifty-four Knights to 
the flames in Paris; the Archbishop of Bouen, the suc- 
cessor of Bertrand de Troyes, who had presided at Punt 
de TArche.'^ The Pope was obliged to prorogue the 
Council for a time. The winter wore away in private 
discussions/ The awe of the King’s 2 U*eseiico was neces- 
sary to strengthen the Pope, and to intimidate the 
Council. The King had summoned an assembly of the 
realm at Lyons, now annexed to his kingdom. The 
avowed object was to sBcuro the triumph of Jesus Christ 
in the Council." The Pope took courage ; ho sum- 
moned the prelates on whom he could depend to a 
secret consistory with the Cardinals. Ho announced 
that he had determined, by way of prudent pruvisiuu,® 
not uf condemnatiijii, to abolish the Drdnr of Temidars : 
he reserved to himHclf and to the Church the disposal 
of their persons and uf their estatefl. On April H this 
act of dissolution was published in the full 
Council on the absolute and sole antlinrit.y 
of the Pope. This famous Order was diudarud to be 
extinct; tho i3roclamation was made in the presouco 
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of tli0 King" ani his brotliBi\ We have already de- 
scribed the award of the estates to the Knights of 
St. John, the impoverishment of that Order by this 
spleniiid boon, or traffic/ as it was called by the enemies 
of Clement, 

Clement, perhaps, had rejoiced in secret at the op- 
position of the Council to the condemnation of tho 
Templars, It aided him in extorting the price of 
the important concession from King Philip, the reser- 
vation to his own judgement of tho sacred and perilous 
treasure of his predccBKSor’s memory, 

Tlip Council, which luirl now resumed ita siftings, was 
nianifustly disinclined, nut in this point alone, pcromicrs uf 
to submit to the absolute control of Preiich SroiL 
inflncuce. It assorierl its independent dignity 
in tho addresses to vrliich it had listened on the rcfuriu 
of ccolesiaHtical abuses: it had shown a strong hier- 
arriiical spirit. No dunbt hoyoiid the sphere of Philip’s 
power, boyond the pale of Ohibclline animosity, beyond 
that of tho lower FrauidscauH, whose fanatical admim- 
tion of Coolcfltino had hccoino implacable hatred to 
Bonifaco, the prosocution of tho I'ope^s memory was 
odious. If it rested on any just grounds, it was an 
irreverent exposure of the nakedness of their common 
father j if groundless, a wanton and wicked sacrilege. 
When, therefore, three Cardinals, Richard of Sienna, 
inaster of the civil law, Jolm of Namur, aa eminent in 
theology, and Gontili, tho most conBummate decretalist, 
appoared in the Coiinoil to defend the ordiodoxy and 
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Imly life Df Pope Boniface; when t^vo Catalan KnighLfl 
tlirew down their gauntbtSj and declared themaslv^s 
ready to maintain hia innocence by wager of battle: 
Clement interposed not, aa in the case of the Templars, 
any adjournment. Ee regarded not the confusion of 
the King and hia partisans. The King was thereforo 
obliged to submit to this absolute acijuittal, either by 
poaitive decree ; or, in default of the appearance of any 
acDuaer, of any opponent against the theologians or the 
knights, to accept an edict that no harm or prejudice 
should accrue to himself or his succeaaora for the part 
which they had been compelled by duty and by zeal to 
take against Pope Boniface.* 

The Coimcil of Vienne had thus acijuiescsd in the 
ominBUof^ determination of the first object for which it 
viennu. had been summoned, the suppression of the 
Templars. The aaaembly listened with decent outward 
sympathy to the old wearisome account of the captivity 
of the Holy Land, and the progress of the Mohammedan 
arms in the East. But the crusading fire was burnt 
out ; there was hardly a flash or gleam of enthusiasm. 


* TJib Tiiiilicutiiut of the fume of 
Boutfocio hj the Council of Vicimi! ia 
diiputci], F. Pug), arguing fioni tlie 
fact that the ulfuir war nob inclr.rluil 
m the BummoiK*!, or among tlio tlirco 
Bubjecta proposed foi tho conaiilorutiun 
the Counal, that it wiu not brought 
before them. Knyauldiie rellrHS on the 
pamge of Vllhml, on which he area- 
muktes much Irralevant matteii with- 
<i\xi etmgthenlng hia cause. The 
statement in tho text appeam to me 
to raoondle all dUficultiefit It was, 
thmighont, the policy of the Pope to 
Iceep this dangerous baslnws enUrely 


in his own handy j this hi‘ had vx- 
tortuil with grunt duxtciity und lit 
groat haiinUce from the King. Till 
ho kupw that ho could trueb the 
Counml, he hail no thought of por^ 
muting thr* Uouiuil to iuterfme (it 
wua an uiiHufc prccMkut) ; but when 
of its temftor, ho was glad to 
take the Pichites’ jndgMment in con^* 
firmaticn of his own : he thus at the 
same time malutained his own sole 
and siipc*vlor right of judgement, and 
backed It, against the King, With thi 
authority of the Courdl, 
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It seemed, however, disposed to enter with greater earn- 
estness on the reformation of manners and disciplinB, 
and the suppressiDn of certain dangerous dissidents from 
that discipline. Dn the former subject the leathers 
heard with respectful favour two remarkable addresses. 
The first was from the Bishop of Mende, one of the 
assessors at the examination of the Templars; and this 
address raises the character of that prelate so higlily, 
that his testimony on their condemnation is perhaps 
the most unfavourable evidence on record against them. 
The other came from a prelate of great gravity, learn- 
ing, and piety, whoso name has not survived. These 
addresses, however, which led to no immediate result, 
may come before us in a general view of the Dhriatianity 
of tliis great epoch, the culmination of tho Papal power 
under Boniface VIII., its rapid decline under the Popes 
at Avignon, So, too, tho coiidomnation of that singular 
sect or offset of tho PranciHcans, the Fraticclli, will 
form part of tho liistoiy of that body, which perhaps did 
mom than any other sects in preparation of the Taol- 
Jards, of Wycliffe, perhaps of tho great Eeformation, 
an the minds of the people throughout Ohrietendom, as 
the dissemimitors of doctrines essentifdly, vitally, anti* 
Papal 
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Henry of Luxemburg. Italy. 

Pope D.bment — at the cost of much of the Papal 
dignity; at the cost of Christian moicy, oven if thu 
Painplars, tortured and burned at the stake, were 
guilty ; at the cost of truth and justice if they -wero 
innooent— had baffled the King of Prance, and had 
averted the fatal blow, the condemnation of Popo 
Boniface. Evon of tho spoils of the Templai's he had 
rescued a large port, the whole landed property, out of 
the hands of the xapadouB Iving ; he had enriched him- 
self, his death will hereafter show to what enormous 
amount. But the subtle Grascon had done greater service 
to Dhristondora by thwarting tho views of tho French 
monarch upon a predominance in the Wcsteni world, 
dangerous to her liberties and wolfaro. Never was 
Europe in greater peril of falling, if not under ono 
sovoreignty, under tho rlomiiiion, and that tho inn.4t 
tymnnii’.al dominion, of nno lionso. Philip was king 
indeed in Fi’anco : in many of his worst acts of oppres- 
sion tho nation, tlio commonalty itself, bud backed the 
King. Evon the Church, so lung as lie plundered and 
trampled on others, was on his side. Tho greater 
Metropolitan Secs wero filled with his creatures 
Princes of tho house of Franco sat on the thrones of 
Naples ond Hungary. The feeble Edward II. of Eng- 
land was his son-in-law. The Empire, if obtained by 
Oharles of Valois, had involved not merely the sapreme 
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rule in Germany, but the mastery in Italy Clement 
would not have dared to I’efuse the imperial erown, and 
under such an Emperor where was the independence of 
the Italian cities? The Papal territory would have 
been held at his mercy, 

The election of Henry of Luxemburg had redeemed 
Christendom from this danger. This election Hunrydf 
had been managed with unrivalled skill by 
Peter Ashpaltcr, Archbishop of Mentz.®* This remark- 
able man (an unusual case) w^as not of noble birth ; ho 
had been bred a physician ; it was said that he had ren- 
dered the Pope great service by advice concBrning his 
health, and had thus acquired a strong influence over 
his mind. Archbishop Peter first contrived the eleva- 
tion of Henry’s brother to the Electoral See of Treves. 
Two of the lay elcctorH, out of jealousy to- Nov.37, 
wards the other cDm[)ctitor» for the crown, 
were won over, ricnry (if Luxemburg was proclaimed 
at Prankfort. The new King of the Homans was at 
once a just, a religious, and a popular sever cigiu^' Ho 
had put down th(i robhers, and rigid but im- 

partial justico in hia owm small territory. At the same 
time he was the xnDSt distinguished in arms. At the 
tournament no knight in Europe could unhorse Henry 
of Luxemburg. Soon after his elevation his indigent 
house was enriched and strengthened by the marriage 
of his son with the heiress of Bohemia. 

The Pope hod taken no ostensible part in the elec- 
tion, "When Henry of liuxembuig sent an embassage 


» Thin Jfl well told by Schmidt— 
Gottchichte Ucr Dcutoclic»n, vii. c, 4-, 

^ **jruBtae ab religioaufl ob in aimia 
liranutia H d cnem jiu, apud Gha** 

von. Yit. 


penuvillc, llibt. Fontif. leaden, Set 
the de»criptbn of hta pniion in Albail 
MueHnt* 1. 13, 
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of RDbles and great prslates to demand the imperial 
crown, Clement had no pretext, he had indeed no dis- 
position) to refuse that which was in the common order 
of things, Philip might brood in secret over this politic 
attempt of the Pope after emancipation, yet had no 
right to take umbrage. 

In a solemn diet at Spires Henry, King of the 
mat at Eomans, declared, amid universal aoclama- 
Atie 21,1300. tion, his resolution to descend into Italy to 
assert the imperial rights, and to receive the Cffisarean 
crown at Eoine, Clement had never lost sight of the 
affairs of Italy : he was still Lord of Eomagna, and 
drew his revenues from the Papal territory. But he 
had no Italian prepossessions. The Bishop of Homo 
had probably determined never to set his foot in that 
unruly city. His court was a court of French DardinaJs, 
increased at each successive promotion. He had indeed 
interfered to save Pistoia from the ciniel hands of Guelflo 
Florence ; but Florence had treated his threatened ana- 
Tbo pope'H thoma with scorn, Bologna, struck with iiiter- 
pouoy. angry Legate for aiding Florence, 

had made indeed subraisHion, but not till she had forced 
the Legate to an ignominiou.s flight to save his life* 
Clement had inaintamod a violent pontcsl with Venice 
for Ferrara. Venice liad .struck a vigorous blow by tho 
seizure of Ferrara, and the contempiuems refusal U> 
oclcnowlcdgo the assorted idghts ofthePopo in that city* 
The Venetians scorned the interdict thundered against 
their whole territory hy the Popo, Clement found a 
foo against whom ho dared put forth all the terrors of 
his spiritual power. Ho prohibited all religious rites in 
Venice, declared the Doge and magistrates infamous, 
commanded all ecclesiasties to quit the territory excopt 
a few to baptise infants, and to administer extreme 
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unction to the lying* If they persisted in their con- 
tumacy, he declared the Doga Gradenigo degraded from 
his high office, and all estates of Venetians confiscate; 
kings were summoned to take up arms against them 
till they should restore the rights of the Church. The 
Venetians condescended to send an ambassador; but as 
to the restoration of Ferrara, they made no sign of con- 
cession. But Venice was vulnerable through her wealth ; 
the Pope struck a blow at her vital part. She had 
factories, vast stores of rich merchandise in every great 
haven, in every distant land. The Pope issued a brief, 
summoning all kings, all rulers, all cities to plunder 
the forfeited merchandisB of Venice, and to reduce the 
Venetians to slavery. The Pope's admonitions to peaco, 
liis warnings to kings and nations to abstain from un- 
christian injury to each other, had long lost their power. 
But a Papal licenrc or rather exhortation to plundciv 
to plunder peaceful uui defenceless factories, was too 
tempting an act of obedience. Everywhere their mer- 
chandise was BCiized, their factories pillaged, their traders 
outraged.® Voniee quailed ; yet it needed the utmost 
activity in tho warlike Legato, the Cardinal Pelagru, 
at the haacl of troops from all quarters, to reconquer 
Ferrara. He slew six thousand men. 

On a sudden Clement totally changed the imme- 
morial policy of the Popes. Ho did not throw off, but 
he quietly lot fall, the French allianEO ; he was in close 
league with the Emperor:^ the Pope became a Ghibol- 
line. If tho Papal and Impeiial banuors were not un- 


"Qull lie i*B ilntii pluribuB pro- 
v ndia an Ilcgibufi 
KiuliluH Hull nmi., wltU iiutluinlieH. 

* Sro ClL‘ineia*ri to Henry of 


Luxcniliurj^i July 211, Al^ thi 

TrPAiy tlntiiil nt liaii>iaiinr Si«ptml)«r 
U, miO.— Msmitnfitla (loimnai^ 
iv, m. 
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foiled together, the Papal Lsgate was by the side of the 
EiapBror. The refractory cities were menacsd with the 
concurrent ban of the Empira and the excommunicatiDn 
of the Church, 

Henry, rather more than a year after the Diet at 
Heniyin Spires, descended upon Italy, but with no coii- 
oSIm, 131D, aiderable German force,® to achieve that in 
which had been discomfited the Othos, Henrys, and 
rredcricks. Griielfs and Ghibellines watched his move- 
ments with uniiuiot jealousy. He assumed a lofty supe- 
riority to all factious views/ The cities Turin, Asti, 
Vcrcelli, Novara, opened their gates® Henry rein- 
stated the exiled Guelfs in Ghibelline, the 
Ghibellines in Guelflc, cities. He approached 
Milan. Guido della Torre, tho head of the ruling 
Gnelflc faction, had sent a message to the King at 
Spires, “ he would lead him with a falcon on his wrist) 
as on a pleasure-party, through all Lombardy.” Guido 
33 was now irresolute. The Archbishop of Milan, 
' the nephew of Guido, but his mortal enemy, 
entreated tho King*a good offices for the roloasc of three 
of his kindred, imprisoned by Della Torrp. King Henry 
issued his orders ; Guido refused to obey. Yet Milan 
did not close lier gates on tho King, Gnido occupied 
the palace of the comnjoimlty ; ho would not dismiss his 
armed guard of one tiiousand men. llesides this, he 
had at his command in one Btref 3 t ten thousand men, 


« Ferre tiu VicenUnui glvee 5000 
GenuAAfl, 

* “ Cii^tuquAin cum aubjectla pac- 
tlonto Impalleug, Gibelenge Goplfeve 
pavfcium meatlonena abhon'eiui, ciincta 
fibeoluta wuplectnu imperlQ.*'-— Alb. 
Husmt, i. 18. 


t See Iter Italicum b/ Henry ; 
I'livourito cooneellor, Tb« Biehop of 
Buthroiito gives a lively account of all 
his march, especially of tlie Btahop*« 
DWD pei'sona] adveiituree. It hue been re- 
printed ^aUer Ueuhcr and Mnratori) by 
Boabmer.'^Kotitee Her. Gorman, 1. 69. 
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not, li0 averred, against the Xing, but against his 
enemy, the Archbishop. Hemy lodged in the Arch- 
bishop’s palace, and there kept his Christmas. On the 
day aftar, peace was sworn between Guido 
della ToiTe, liis nephew the Archbishop, and iSii. ' 
Matteo Yisconti: they exchanged the kiss of peace.^ 
On the Epiphany Henry was crowned with the Iron 
Crown of Italy, not at Monza, but in the Ambrosian 
Church at Milan; the people wept tears of joy, Guido 
gave up the palace of the commonalty to the King* All 
tile cities of Lombardy were present by their Syndics; 
all took the oath of allegiance except Genoa and Venice, 
who nevBrtlielesB acknowledged the BUpremacy of the 
King.* Henry calmly pursued liis work of pacification, 
He placed Vicars in the cities from tho Alps to Bologna, 
and forced them to admit the exiles. Como toceived 
the Guelfs, the Ghibellines entered Brescia, Mantua 
admitted the Ghihollines, Piacenza the Guelfs. Verona 
abno obstinately refused to receive Count Boniface and 
the Guelfs : her strong walls defied the Emperor. In 
Milan the leaders of the factions vied in their offerings 
to Henry. William di Posterla proposed a vote of fifty 
thousand florins, but added a donative to the Empress 
Guido della Torre outbid his rival j ard a great 
and wealthy city; one hundred thousand is not too 
much for so noble a sovereign ” The Gerniaus were 
alienated from the parsimonious Viscontis ; Guido, they 
averred, was the Emperor’s friend ; bat it was shi’owdly 
euspocted that the crafty leader foresaw that Milan, 


^ AmiL>abi1itu, iitinam 
OBfultttl.”— ItBl'. Ital. 

1 tt tliingH to expuae 

thHiiicflvi'K \'i rmi awciu ni|; *’ (wiitea the 
lihliop orButhrDnt(i)j ** which 1 do not 


Mcollccfc, excepting that thny (the Vi** 
netfana) am a quintpsicnco, and wUl 
heleng neither to the L'hurch nor to 
the limitf‘riir, nor fce tho i»ca nor to tlif 
Imirl.*'— Iter ItuliuuTii, p, syo. 
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when the tax came to be levied, would riae to shake off 
the burthen. The Emperor, to secure the city in his 
absence, demanded that fifty of the great nobles and 
leaders, chosen half firom the Guelfs, half from the 
Ghibellines, should accompany him to Home to do 
honour to his coronation. The Guelfs were to name 
twenty-five Ghibellines, the Ghibelliues twenty-five 
GIruelfs. But this mode of election failed ; neither 
Guido nor Visconti would quit the city. Guido alleged 

Feb u health; the King’s physician declared the 
excuse false. But the assessment of this vast 
sum, though the Germans were astonished at the ease 
vnth which much had been paid, infiamed the people. 
inraRBcOiin E'rays broke out between the Germans and 
inMiiui. Milanese; proclamations wore issued, for- 

bidding the Italians to bear arms. On a sudden a cry 
was heard, “ Death to the Germans ! Peace between 
the Lord Guido and the Lord Matteol’* Visconti was 
seized, carried before the King, and dismissed un- 
harmed. The Germans rushed to arms; they wnro 
joined by Visconti’s faction; much slaughter, much 
plunder ensued.’^ Guido della Torre fled ; his palace 
fortress was surprised and ransacked : gi-eat stores of 
military weapons were found, arrows tipped with Greek 
fire, and balists. 

Kfo sooner was Milan heard to be in insurrection, than 
Orema, Cremona, Lodi, Brescia, rose. The first were 
M>rt9,i3ii. Bpeedily subdued ; Cremona severely punishedL 
biamof Brescia alone stood an obstinate siege. The 
“***'*' Emperor’s brother Waleran fell in the 
trenches : many Germans were hanged upon the walls. 


^ mvtnl et vulneraUf il jiutfe, Doub iHt," So mitoi tho phui 

Blahopi who had ftpprdisnEled and, lie aaytj aaved the life of, Vlioonti* 
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The new alliance between the Emperor and the Topo 
'\^as here ostentatiously proclaimed. Two of the car- 
dinals appointed to crown the Emperor^ the Bishops 
of St. Sabina and of Ostia, appeared under the walls of 
Brescia. The gates flew open : they passed the streets 
amid acclamations — Long live our Mother the Church; 
long live the Pope and the Holy Cardinals.” The Car^ 
dinal of Ostia addressed the commonalty in a lofty 
harangue. He sternly reproved them for not having 
received that blessed son of the Church, Henry King 
of the Romans, who came in the name of the Lord : 
'^Tliey were in insurrection against the ordinance of 
-^Umighty Grod, against the monitions of the Pope: they 
must look for no better fate than befell Sodom and 
Gomon'ah.” The Captain of the people atiswered in 
their name — They wore ready to obey the Pope and a 
lawful Emperor. Henry was no emperor, but a spoiler, 
who expelled the Guelfs from the cities, and gave them 
up to the tyranny of the Ghibellines ; he Wiis roviving 
the schism of tlie Emperor Predcrick,” The Cardinals 
withdrew for a time in ignominious silence. Brescia 
still held out : Henry urged the Cardinals to issue a 
sentence of excommunicatiom “For excommunication/* 
was the reply, “ the Italians core nothing. How have 
the FlorentiuLBS treated that of the Cardinal of Ostia, the 
Bolognese that of Cardinal Napoleon, those of Milan 
that of the Lord Pelagius?”"* Famine at length re- 
duced the obstinate town. They consented to the 
mediation of the Cardinals, and Henry entered Brescia. 
The want of money led him to compound fur the treason 


^ Alb(*rt MuBaato apiid Mumtorl, 
IZ, 1. S. 1 Have ondearoured to reoon- 
tdlo this account with the Iter IUIh 
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by a mulct of 70,0 DO florins. Hsnry’s poverty com- 
pelled bim to other acts, ignominious, even trsaoheroua, 
as it seemed to his most loyal counsellors." 

Henry advanced to Genoa: the city submitted in the 
amplest manner. But no sooner had the 
sepb la ai. Lombardy than a new Guelfic 

league sprung up behind liim. Throughout Italy, the 
Gluelfs, more Fapalist than the Pope, disclaimed the 
Emperor, though under the escort of cardinal legates. 
At Genoa, died his l^ueen, Margmita. To Genoa came 
ambassadors from the head of the Guelis, Bobert King 
Morcbg, of Naples. Negotiations were commenced for 
IS**- a marriage between tho houses of Luxemburg 
and Naples; but Bobert demanded tho office of Senator 
of Borne, and before terms could be concluded, new 
arrived that John, brother of King Bobert, was in Borne 
with an armed force. Henry moved to Ghibelline Pisa; 
he was welcomed with joy. In the mean time Guelflo 
Plorence not merely would not admit Pandulph Savelli, 
tlie Pope’s Notary, and the Bishop of Buthronto, Henry’s 
ambassadors ; they threatened to seize them, as loaded 
with gold to bribe the Gbibcllincs to insurrection. The 
ambassadois had many wild adventures in the Apeii- 
iiinos, wore plundered, in peril of captivity. Some 
Tuscan cities, more Tuscan lords, swore allegiance to 
tbs Emperor, whether from loyalty or hatred of Plo- 
renee. The ambassadors anired before Borne." Tlie 


> ^*1 p]*ateflt«d| but prot€»t(Nl in 
Tftln" (write# tbi BUliop of Buthron- 
to)^ ^^agAlnat five Ufto of my uniuitor. 
To the doubtful Philip of tSavoy lia 
granted, for a ban of 25,DOO fiprlnn, 
lordabfp over Pavia, Veroelli, Nov 
to^idatteo Vlaoonti, fin: BO, ODD, 
tiiftb ol Hllant to Qnllberto dl Corro- 


gjoj the Duolfio tyrant of Parmai for 
an unknown enm, Ihat of Reggio : to 
Can di Veionn, who obatlnately ro* 
fuaiMl to ftdinit a Mingle Ouelf, tint oi 
Verona: to Piuieerino, that of Mantua/^ 
---Itor Itfilioum. V* ^8* 
e This is tho most outdoui ftart oi 
tlie Iter Italiotua, 
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city waa occTipied by Jolin of Naples. He was strong 
enougli to maintain himself in the city, not stiong 
enough to keep down the Imperialists. There was 
parley, delay, exchange of demands. iTnlm insisted on 
fortifying the Ponte Molle. To the demnni, among 
others, of co-operation in reconciling the rival honacs 
of Orsini and Cobnna, he sternly answered, The 
Colonnas are my enemies ; with them I will have 
neither truce nor treaty.” He at length hurled defiance 
against the Emperor. 

Ileniy himsBlf set out fiom Pisa, and advanced to- 
wards Eomo at the head of two thousand horse. Hemrftd- 
With King Kobort of Naples it wiva neither Uniip. 
peace nor war. Prince John still held the Poute Molle, 
On the appearance of King Henry he was Buinmoned to 
withdraw his troops. Ho withdrew, he said, for Ids 
vvni ends — not at the Emperor’s command.” The Gor- 
mans charged over the bridge ; a tower still manned by 
Neapolitans hurled down misBilcs ; it was with difficulty 
stormed. The Pope’s Emperor, with tho Cardinals com- 
inisaitmed by the Pope to crown him, entered Eome: he 
occupied, with the Ghibellinos, the city on one aid© of 
the Tiber ; the Capitol was forced to submit Beyond 
the Tiber ware John of Naples and the Guelfio Orsinu 
Neither had strength to dispossess the other* But 
at Peter’s was in the power of the enemy. The mag- 
nificent ceroinmial, which I’ope Clomont had drawn 
out at groat length for tho coronation of Henry, could 
not take place. Ho must submit to receive 
the crown with humbler pomp in the Church 
of at John Lateran. Tho inglorious coronation took 
place on tho festival of Bt l^eter and St Pank 

The heats DfEoino compelled tho Emperor to retire 
to Tivoli. A year of war ensued: T'loronc© placed 
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liersslf at tlis hoai of tliEs anti-imp srialiat Leagus. 

Homy, having made a vain attempt to surprise 
Florence, retired to Fisa. There he pronounced 
the ban of the Empire against Florence and the contu- 
Feb 12, macious cities; and against Eobert of Naples, 
iai 3 . 'vyhom he declared, as a rebellious vassal, de- 
posed from his throne. The ban of the Empire had no 
more terror than the excommunication of the Pope. 
Henry awaited forces from Germany to open again the 
campaign ; his magnanimous character struck even his 
adversaries. He was a man,” writes the Guelf Villani, 
never depressed by adversity, never in prosperity 
elated with pride, or intoxicated with joy,*’ 

But the end of his career drew on. He had now 
advanced at the head of an army which his enemicB 
dared not meet in the field, towards Sienna. He rode 
still, seemingly in full vigour and activity. But the 
fatal air of Borne had smitten his strength. A car- 
buncle had formed under his knee; injudicious remedies 
inflamed his vitiated blood. He died at Buonconvento 
An(y.z4. in til© midst of his awe-struck army, on the 
Festival of St. Bartholomew, Humours of 
foul practice, of courae,spread abroad: a Dominican monk 
was said to have administered poison in the Sacrament, 
which he received with profound devotion. His body was 
carried in sad state, and splendidly interred at Pisa. 

So closed that empire, in which, if the more factious 
and vulgar Ghibelliues behold their rostoration to their 
native city, their triumph, their revenge, their sole 
administration of public afiau'S, the noble Ghibellinism 
of Dante ^ foresaw the establishment of a great universal 


f Rend Snli Danto^s raptumus letter 
[in ItAllan) to the pHnoea ond peopla 
of ItAlj belbre the deioent of Hitiry of 
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monaicliy nBcesaaiy to the peace and civilisation of 
mankind. The ideal eoveieign of Dante's famone trea- 
tise DU Monarchy was Hemy of Luxemliurg. Neither 
Dante nor his time can be understood but nooiadp 
tlirough this treatiee. The attempt of the 
Pope to raise himself to a great Pontifical monarchy 
had manifestly, ignominiously failed : the Ghibelline is 
neither amazed nor distressed at this event. It is now 
the turn of the Imperialist to unfold his noble vision. 
“ An universal monarchy is absolutely necessary for 
the welfare of the world;” and this is part of his 
singular reasoning— “Peace” (says the weary exile, the 
man worn out in cruel strife, the wanderer from city to 
city, each of those cities more fiercely torn by faction 
than the last), “ universal peace is the first blessing of 
mouhinl. The angels sang not riches or pleasures, but 
peace on earth : peace the Lord beq[ueathed to his dis- 
ciples. For peace One must rule. Mankind ia most 
like God when at unity, fur God is Dne ; therefore under 
a monarchy. Where there is parity there must be 
strife; where strife, judgement; the judge must be a 
third party intervening with supreme authority,” With- 
out monarchy can be no justiBe, nor eren liberty; for 
Dante's^ monarch is no arbitrary despot, but a consti- 
tutional sovereign ; he is the Boman law impersonated 
in the Emperor ; a monarch who should leave all the 
nations, all the tree Italian cities, in possession of their 
rights and old municipal institutions. 


efTeLte Iddio avers predoiitinAto i1 
llotnano piiituipe ? ** The Pope \b 
oow en the Imperial bMri and Dante- 
IK oDncilUtot^ even to nu Avignonoeo 
Nor omit, McoiiAly, the fUvJeue 


letter to Henry Bimoelfi eimoit rr« 
preaching him with learlug wlrki^l 
Flotenee nnchaetiaed^-^lbld. p* 
a Ft hutnanum nobmiitnuit 
liberam^ op Lime w babet." 
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But to this monarcliy of the world the Roman people 
lui3 an inherent, indefeasible right. Tha Saviour wan 
boni when the world was at peace under the Roman 
BwayJ Dante seizes and applies the texts, which fore- 
show the peaceful dominion of Christianity, to the 
Empire of old Eduib. Rome assumed that empire of 
right, not of usurpation. The Romans were the noblest 
of people by their descent from iBneas, the noblest of 
men. The rise of the Republic was one continual 
luirarde : the Anoile, the repulse of the Gauls, Clelia, 
all wore miracles in the highest sense.* That holy, 
pious, and glorious people sacrificed its own advantage 
to the common good. It ruled the world by its bene- 
ficence. All that the moat ardent Christian could assert 
of the best of the Saints, Dante attributes to the older 
Romans. The groat examples of human virtue are 
Cincinnatus, Fabricius, Camillus, Decius, Cato. The 
Roman people are by nature predestined to rule: he 
cites the irrofragable authority of YirgiL* Thei’e are two 
arguments which strangely mingle with these. Rome 
liad won the empire of the world by wager of battle. 
God, in the great ordeal, had adjudged the triumph to 
Rome: he had awarded to her the prize, universal, 
indefeasible monarchy.” Still further, “ Our Lord con- 
descended to bo put to death under Pilate, the vice- 
gercut of Tiberius Oiesar ; by that he acknowledged the 


» Quara fremuerunt genka, re^es 
advenantur 0 amino auo et uncto aub 
Homano FrinoJpa/' 

• "Quad etiam pi*o Komnnii Im- 
jmrio porticlendo, mivanila Deua per- 
tendoret, lUu»tvium aathorum toati- 
monfo comprobatnr/' Tiie aathom 
ore tiivy and trim* 


" Tu regoro Impoiippopulw. Romoiifl^ 
knomernt^jr 

" “Nullum dubium out quin pm- 
Viikntia In athletfii pro imperio mundi 
cprtnntibui, Dei Judicium eat eeqauta. 
RemanuH populuB cunctie abhletlKanti- 
buB pro imperio muudl prsvaluit.*'— 
p. 100. “ Quod per riuaUum at'quir. 
tar jure acquiritur,*' 
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lawfulness of the jurisdiction, therefore the jurisdiction is 
of God.”* But while all this arguineiit of Dante shows 
the irresistible magic power still possessed over the ima- 
gination by the mere name of Rome, how strongly does 
it illustrate not only the coming days of Kienzi, but the 
strength, too, which the Papal power had derived from 
this indelible awe, this unquestioning admission that 
the world owed allegiance to Rome ! Dante proceeds 
to prove that the monarchy, the Pioman monarchy, is 
held directly of God, not of any Vicar or minister of 
God. He sweeps away with contemptuous hand all 
the later Decretals. He admits the Holy Scripture, the 
first Ooundlflj the early Doctors, and S, Augustine. He 
spurns the favourite texts of the sun and inonn as 
typifying the Papacy and the Empire, the warsluii of 
the Magi, the two swords, the donation of Constantine* 
He asserts Christ to be the only Ruck of the Churidu 
The examples of authority aSHumed by r>vor 

Emperors, he confronts with prer^edents of uuthoiity 
need by Emperors over Popes. Dante dcnieH not, he 
bolievea with the fervour of a duvont Catholic, tho 
co-ordinate supremacy of the Church and tho Empire, 
of the Pope and tin? temporal monarch; hut like all 
tho Ghibellinea, like tho PratinelH among the lower 
orders, like many other true believers, almost wor- 
shippers of the successor of St. Peter, he would abso- 
lutely, rigidly, entirely conflno him to hia Bpiritual 
functions; with this life tho Pontiff had no concorn, 
eternal life was in his power and arbitration alone.^^ 


* Wa full Bven tiie htmtliag hpu- 
tenec, Ilunmiium lmi)i?rjum ih 
jura non fuit, ppruiituin ihIimi )ri Uhvihtr) 
iti^n Aiit puuitum.'' 
f Thin IS the key to Iinpn- 


rinllhni nnl Pojpalism. ITouco m ihs 
lowpsb |iit of lioU, Oio two Iniifors to 
CiCHiii’ nio on oitliei* Kilo of tlio tiiulor 
Clu'ltit. “Uruto, I*»cariijto, v Usim 
Henco bobii hiu time Uli.Ueilliny 
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Italy, at tte death of Henry of Luxemburg, fell back 
intD her old anarchy. Clement, it is true, leiid claim 
to the Empire during the vacancy, but it was an idle 
and despised boast.* The Transalpine Clement was 
succeeded by other Transalpine Popes ; but the con- 
federacy between the Pope and the Emperor broke up 
for ever at the death of Henry. 


ileiiunciafcions of the arance and pride 
of Bonifacei and his indignation at the 
Yialatioa of the sanctity of Christ's 
Vicar at Anagni. Through on bj the 
imperial authority is the fiist neces- 
sity of Italy — 

Ahl gentoi ch& dovreati caacr lioToto, 

K Idsclar seder Cesar nolla Bella, 

90 beUD luLendl clb ebb liio tl no ba " 
Purgat. vi, fll 

This is followed by the magiu/icent 
RpostropliB to Albert of Austria, whose 
gnilt in neglecting Italy is not only 


ayengpd on hia own posterity, bat 
on his successor, Henry of Luxem* 
burg,— 

*' Vlenf a veder Xa tua Roma, cho plague 
Vudovo, e BOlB, B dt d nobte chlama, 
Cesaremlo, perchii non m'accompagne " 

— Compaia Foscolo, Discorso, p. 22.'1. 

* ”Noa tarn ex superioritatB rpiam 
ad imperlutn non cst dubium nos ha-* 
beis, [|uam ex potestate, in 
cante Impeiio, Imperatori succediniiu.*^ 
-^Clemaiit, Pastoral. Mnratoid, Ann. 
aub nun. Iil4. 
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Tte End oJ Du Molay, of Pope Clement, of King Philip. 

The end of Clement liimself and of Clement’s master, 
the King of France, drew near. The Pope load been 
compelled to make stQl lai^er concessions to the King. 
Pliilip’s annexation of the Imperial city, Lyons, and the 
extinction of the rights or claims of the Archbishop to 
an independent jurisdiction, were vainly enceimtered by 
vemonsti'ancB. From this time I^yons became a city of 
Ihe kingdom of France. 

But the Pope and tlie King must be preceded into 
the realm of darkness and to the judgement seat of 
heaven by other victims, 'I’ho tragedy of the Templars 
had not yet drawn to its tslo-sc. I’ho four great digni- 
taries of the Order, the Grand Master Du Molay, Guy 
the Commander of Normandy, sen of the Dauphin of 
Auvergne, the Commander of Aq^uitaine Godfrey de 
Gonaville, the great Visitor of France Hugues de Po- 
raud, were still pining in the royal dungeons. It was 
necessary to determine on their &te. The King and 
the Pope were now equally interested in burying the 
affair for ever in silence and oblivion. So long as these 
men lived, nncondemned, undoomed, the Order was iu)t 
extinct, A commission was named; the Cardinal Arclt- 
hiahop of Albi, with two other Cardinals, two monks, 
the Cistercian Arnold NovoUi, and Arnold do Fargis, 
nephew of Pope Clement, the Dominican Nicolas do 
Freveauville, akin to ihe houso of Marigny, formerly llte 
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lung’s cDulessor. With thesa the Archbishop of Sena 
sat in judgement, on the Knights’ own former confes- 
sions. The Grand Master and the rest were found 
guilty, and were to be sentenced to perpetual imprison- 
ment.*' 

A scaffold was ercctad before the porch of Notre 
Dame. On one side appeared the two Cardinals; on 
briuKiIt^u other the four noble prisoners, in chains, 
furBuiueiicc. under the custody of the Provost of Paris. 
iSix years of dreary imprisonment had passed over their 
JicacLs; of their valiant brethren the most valiant had 
been burned alive ; the recreants had purchased their 
lives hy confession : the Pope in a full Council had con- 
clemned and dissolved the Order, If a human mind, a 
mind like that of Du Molay, not the most stubborn, 
Could be broken by suffering and humiliation, it must 
have yielded to this long and cnishing imprisonment 
The Dardinal-Archbiahop of Albi ascended a raised 
platform: he read the oonfassions of tho Knights, the 
proceedings of the Court ; he enlarged on the cidrainality 
of the Order, on the holy justice of tho Pope, and the 
devout, self-sacrificing zeal of tho King; he was pro- 
ceeding to the final, the fatal sentence. At that instant 
the Grand Master advanced; his gesture implored si- 
lence: judges and poojile gazed in awo-struck appro- 
henaion. In a calm, clear voice Du Molay spake: 
spfipcii of Before heaven and earth, on the verge of 

uuMpiay, whoro the least falsehood bears like an 

intolerable weight upon the soul, I protest that we have 
richly deserved death, not on account of any heresy or 
sin of which ourselves or our Order have been guilty, 
but because we have yielded, to save our lives> to tha 


• ** mioro et Baroeii p«rpetuo KaDgia, 
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seductive words of the Pope ami of tlio King : aurl ho 
by our confossions brought sbaniB and ruin on our 
blameless, holy, and orthodox brotherhood.” 

The Cardinals stood confounded; the people could 
not suppress their profound sympathy. The assembly 
was hastily broken up ; the Provost was commanded to 
conduct the pria oners back to their dungeons. “ To- 
morrow we will hold further counsel.” 

But on the moment that the King heard these things, 
without a day’s delay, without the least com D«ithoriM 
sultation with the ecclosiastical authorities, he 
ordered them to death as relapsed heretics. In the 
island on the Seine, where now stands the statue of 
HemyIV,, between the King’s garden on one side and 
the convent of the Aiigiistinian monks on the other, th<* 
two pyres were raised [two out of the four had shrunk 
back into their ignoble confession). It was the hour of 
vespers when these two aged and iioblo men wore hd 
out to be burned: they were tied each to the stake. 
The flames kindled dully and heavily ; thii woud, haslily 
piled up, was green or wot; or, in cruel mi‘rey, tin* 
tardiness was designed that tho victims might liuv^* 
time, while the fire was still curling round their ex- 
tremities, to recant their hold recantation. But th ru 
was no sign, no word of weakness. Bu Molay impluivfl 
that the image of the Mother of God might bo hold up 
before him,'’ and his hands unchauied, that hi^ iniglif 
clasp them in prayer. Both, as the smoke rose to tlnur 
lips, as the fire crept up to the vital parts, <?ontinui*d 
solemnly to aver tho innoconce, the Catholwi faith ul 


^ EtjQirOYiiprle 

Qufi la verB«lA TtooiSa UiiHa, 

IwAt tiotre Salfucrr ChOat fuat nei# 

Man vlmigo vuua me taraee.^ 

4$ Pmyr* 




you m 
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the Order, The King hiinseif sat and beheld, “ it might 
seem without remorse, this hideoua spectacle; the words 
of Du Molay might have reached hie eais, But the 
people looked on with far other feelings. Stupor kindled 
into admiration; the execution was a martyrdom; friars 
gathered up their ashes and hones and carried them 
awaj^ hardly by stealth, to consecrated ground ; they 
became holy reliques.'^ The two who wanted courage to 
die pined aw^ay their miserable life in prison. 

The w^onder and the pity of the times which imme- 
nuMouya diately followed, arrayed Du Molay not only 
propiiet. robes of the martyr, but gave him the 

terrible language of a prophet. “ Clement, iniq[uitouB 
and cmel judge, I summon thee within forty days to 
meet me before the throne of the Most High,*’® Ac* 
cording to some accounts this fearful sentence included 
the King, by whom, if uttered, it might have been 
heard. The earliest allusion to this awful speech does 
not contain that atiiking particularity, which, if part of 
it, would be fatal to its credibility, the precise date of 
Dlement’s death- It was not till the year after that 
Clement and King Philip passed to their account. The 
poetic relation of Godfrey of Parish simply states that 


* “ Ambo rt'geapcBlanitij/' Zantiflmt. 
IIg uddri that lie hnd this from nn eye- 
witn^Ha — qui httso vidit BBiiptrni 
testimonium prabiut.*' Tlio Ctuioo 
of Libge is said to have been bom 
iowturtla the end of the fouitoontli cen- 
tury. Could ho have convi^rsod with 
an oye-witnGSS of tliis secno on Maroh 
11, 1S13 ? But many of those chroni- 
cles are those of the convent rather 
than of the Jniividual monks. This 
was oontinued to X4C12, See above, 

^ Vlllani (S. Antoninus os usual 


capics Yillam), ID nota chc la notto 
.ippipfisn die '1 detto ni-iGstio c com- 
pagiio fuiono martorizzati, per fmti 
leligiosi le loro corpora b ossa come 
ruhquio aante fuiono ncolte e portata 
via in seen luogl.*' 

* Ferrebus yjoentinus. 


^ S'en VBDdra on bilaf tentpatnescblEi 
Sur ool« qul nona dampnant a tort 
niea en vedReranostrs inort» 
SelgnoMi dlt lb saeblea sans t^e, 
Qdo tons Dels qul nous sont oon- 
trtre 

Per nom on oront a soupir." 

tfoOfrey de 
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Du Molay declared that Rod would revenge their death 
on their unrighteous judges. The rapid fate of these 
two men during the next year might naturally so appal 
the popular imagination, as to approximate more closely 
the prophecy and its accompHshment. At all events 
it betrayed the deep and general feeling of the cruel 
wrong inflicted on the Order ; while the unlamented 
death of the Pope, the disastrous close of Philip's reign, 
and the disgraceful crimes which attainted the honour 
of his family^ seemed as declarations of Heaven sis to 
the innocence of their noble victims.^ 

The health of Clement V. had been failing for some 
time. From his Court, 'which he held at Car- 
pentros, he set out in hopes to gain strength ApniaiuaM 
from his native air at Bordeaux. He had hardly crossed 
the Ehdne when he was seized with mortal sickness 
at Roquemaure. The Papal treasure was seized by 
his followers, especially his nephew; his remains were 
treated with such utter neglect that the torches set 
fir© to the catafalque under which he lay, not in state. 
His body, covered only with a single sheet, ail that his 
rapacious retinue had left to shroud their forgotten 
master, was hsK burned (not, like those of the Templars, 
his living body) before alam was raised. His ashes 
were borne back to Oarpentcas and aolemnly interred-** 
Clsment left behind him evil fame. He died shame* 
fully rich. To his nephew (nepotism had begun to 


■ Benidiis otbar ovidenco, a liogular 
dociunmt but recently brought to light 
efiUUiBhea the data t)f the execution 
of Du MoUy, Muruh Il> 1313, The 
Abbot nnd Convent of Sb. Oeimaln 
aux Frie claimed jiiriediction over the 
^aland where the execution took place. 


They oonoplabed of the nicution m 
an infringement on their rights. The 
Farliainent of roiie deenieil in their 
favour.— hea Pltm, publiahed by M» 
Ikugnot, Documenta Ijiifilita, t. ii, p. 
539. 

^ Fraiiciacua Fcpinua in Clironleo. 

y 2 
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preTail ia its baneful influBnce) he bequeathed not less 

charaoior golden florins, under the pretext 

of succour to the Holy Land, He had died 
still more wealthy, but that his wealth was drained by 
more disgraceful prodigality. It was generally believed 
that the beautiful Bruniaaiii de Foix, Doimteas of Tal- 
leyrand Perigord, was the Pope’s mistress : to her he 
was boundlesBly lavish, and her influence was irresistible 
even in ecclesiastical matters. Humour ran that her 
«fititioua to the lustful Pontiff were placed upon her 
otherwisB unveiled bosom. Italian hatred of a Trans- 
alpine Pope, Gruelfic hatred of a Ghibelline Pope, may 
have lent too greedy ear to these disreputable reports; 
but the large mass of authorities is against the Pope; 
in his favour hardly more than suspicious silence.^ 

Yet was it the ambition of Dlement to be one of the 
ecclesiastical logislators of Christendom, He had hoped 
that his new hook of Decretals would have been enrolled 
during hia life with those of his predecessors. It was 
published on the 12th of March, but the death of Clement 
took place before it had assumed its authority. 

From Boniface YIIL to Clement V, was indeed a 
precipitous fall. After this time subtle policy rather than 
conscious power became the ruling influence of the Pope- 
dom, The Popes had ceased absolutely to command, 
but they had not ceased to a great extent to govern. 
Nor in these new arts of government was Clement 
without considerable skill and address. Notwithstanding 
his abandonment of Borne, his dangerous neighbourhood 
to the King of France, hia general subserviency to hia 
hard master, his doubtful, at least, if not utterly 


^ yiUftoi, lx. 58. Thir GaelHc Tillaui. ** Contra cujus pudUitliixii fami 
L»b<ir&va,"^AlWt Husml:, p, 609. Hist. Lcngoitdnc^ xxix. 35, ISB* 
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disieputalilG personal oliaracter, his looBcnesa and his 
rapacity, he had suEceeded in saTing the fame of his 
predecessor, in averting the fatal blow to the Popedom 
of which it had been impossible to conceive the conse- 
quences — he had prevented the condemnation of a Pope 
as a notorious heretic and a man of criminal life — his 
disinterment, on which Philip at one time insisted, and 
the public burning of his body. Clement succeoclod by 
calm, stubborn determination, by watching his time, and 
wisely calculating the amount of sacrifice which would 
content the resentful and vengeful King. His other 
great service to Christendom was the preservation of 
Europe from tlio absolute domination of France. If 
indeed Henry of Luxemburg had established the im- 
perial dominion in Italy in the absence of the Pope, it 
is difficult to speculate on the results. Clement himself 
took alarm : he yielded promptly to the demands of the 
King of France, and inhibited the war waged against 
Philip’s kineman, King Bobert of Huplt-s, os against 
a vassal of the Church. Ho looked with distrust on 
Henry’s league with tho nnti-papal house of Arragon, 
with Frederick of Sicily. Tiro Pope might have kien 
constrained ere long to heoomo again a Ouelf. 

Philip tho Fair survived Pope Clement only a few 
months.'’ Philip, at forty-six, was an old and worn-out 
man. Though be had raised tho royal power to such 
unprecedented height ; though he hod laid tho founda- 
tion of free institutions, not to he developed to maturity: 
though successful in most of his wars; though ho had 
curbed, at least, the robnllions Flemings, and tubbri 
provinces to his realm, above all tho groat city of 
Lyons; though in close alliance, by marriagts with 


^ lin’d A|inl 20, Pliilip Kon 2$, 1014* 
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Biiglancl; though lia had crushed the Templars^ and 
obtained much wealth from his share of the spoil; 
though the Church of France was filled in its highest 
sees by his creatures ; though the Pope was under his 
tutelage, most of the Cardinals his subjects; yet the 
hist years of his reign were years of difficulty, disaster, 
and ignominy. His financial embarrassments, notwith- 
standing Ilia financial iniquities, grew worse and worse. 
The spoils of the Templars were soon dissipated, His 
tampering with the coin of the kingdom became more 
vcckluHS, more directly opposed to all true economy, 
mnre burthensome and hateful to his subjects, leas lucra- 
tive to the Crowu“ The Lombards, the Jews, had been 
again admitted into the realm, again to bo plundered, 
Poverty 6f ago-iu expelled. The magnificent festival at 
riiiup Paris, where he received the King of England 
with unexampled splendour, consummated his bank- 
ruptcy. 

But upon his house there had fallen what wounded 
the haughty, chivalrous, and feudal feolings 
taaiiiy“ of tlio timcs more than did the violation of 
high Christian morals. The wives of hie three sons, the 
handsomest men of their day, were at the some time 
accused of adultery, and with men of low birth. The 
paramours of Miugu^rite and of Blanclio, daughters of 
Otho ly. and the wives of Louis and Charles, the elder 
and younger sons of Philip, were two Norman gentle- 
lUBn, Philip and Walter de Launoi. Confession, true or 
false, was wrung from these men by torture ; but con*» 
fession only made their doom more dreadful. They 
were mutilated, flayed alive, hung up by the most 
sensitive parts to die a lingering death.^ Many persons, 


* Compare Siduoiidl. ^ Oontiiu Heogis, p. 88. Chranlij. de St. Ueapa, p. 146^ 
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men and wdiubii, of liigh. and low rank, were tortured 
to admit criminal connivance in the crimes of the prin- 
cesses: some were sewed up in sacks and thrown into 
the river, some burned alive, some hanged* The atrocity 
of the paniahments shows how deeply the disgrace sank 
into the heart of the King, himself too cold and severe 
to indulge such weaknesses. Marguerite and Blanche 
were shaven and abut up in Chateau-Gaillard. Mar- 
gu erite was afterwards strangled, that her husband 
might marry again: Blanche divorced on the plea of 
parentage. Her splendid dowry alone saved the life, 
if not tliB honour, of Jane of Burgundy, the wife of the 
second son, Phili2J of Poitiers. She had brought him 
the sovereignty of Pranehe Comte, which he would 
forfeit by her death or divorce. June was shut up ; no 
paramour was produced: the Parliament of Paris de- 
clared her guiltless, and Philip received her again to all 
the dignity of her station. 

In this attainder to the honour of the royal house 
of Prance some behold the vengeance of Heaven for tho 
sacrilegious outrage at Auagiii j others for tlie iniquitous 
persecution of the Templars.** 

Philip had fallen into great languor, yet was able 
to amuse himself with hunting* A wild boar 
ran under the legs of his horse, and overthrew 
him. He was carried to Fontainebleau, and died witiht 
all outward demonstrations of piety. The persecutor of 
Popes, the persecutor of the great religious Order of 
Knighthood, had always shown the most submissive 
reverence for the ofBces of tho Church; he had been 


• ^'Foraft per lu pccuftta corom^ao 

per loro ptulrc, uelln presuvEi di Pajm 
cetue ii Vqbcovo d* Atuiami 


profettfad^, e ferae per q^uella, cib< 
adoper6 ne* Tcmpliavi, cone e detto 
Hddietrp.^'— 0, Villwd, U. 6 
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most rigid in the proscription of heresy or of suspected 
heresy. The fires had received one more victim, Mar- 
guerite de la Porette, who had written a boot of too 
ardent piety on the love of Gad * Philip died, giving 
the sagest advice to his sons of moderation, mercy, 
devotion to the Church ; lessons which he seemed to 
lull himself to a [juiet security that he had ever ful- 
filled to the utmost.! 


It is smgiilar, even in these dart times, to see Chris- 
tianity still strong at her extremities, still making 
conquests of Heathenism, The Order of the Knights 
Templars had come ton disastrous and ignominious end. 
The Knights of Bt, J ohii or of the Hospital, now that 
the Holy Land was irrecoverably lost, had planted 
themsBlves in Ehodes, as a strong outpost and bulwark 
of Christendom, which they held for some centuries 
against the Turco-Mohammedan power; and, when it 
Ti‘utniiic ^6ll> almost buried themsolvcs in its ruins. At 
the same time, loss observed, less envied, less 
fiiiiuus, tho Teutonic Order was winning to itself from 
boaihondom (more after the examplo of Charlomagno 
fhiin of Chriflt’a Apostles) a kingdom, of which the 
Order was for a time to be tho Sovoreign, and which 
liFjreafter, conjoined with one of the groat Gorman 
Principalities, was to become an important state, tho 
kingdom of Prussia, 


i Contlntmt. Kangfs, Siiimondi, 
Hint Jeit lx. p. 23 S, 

I After tha death of Philip*fl Que«ii, 
belied one of the moat lustful 
of wetnea, Guichnrd Bishop [if Troyes 
was arrMted on suspicion of having 
poisoned her* He wb$ tried before 
tho Archbishop of Sem and the Bishops 


of Orleans nnd Auzerro. The prood 
failed, but tho Bishop wot kept in 
prison. Nnr, though Euothor nuin 
accused himself of the crime, was 
the Bishop reinstated in his see,-^ 
Coutixi. KangJs, p, 61. Compsnt 
Michelet, Hist, dei Fnmfsii, rol, Iv. 
0 , 5 . 
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The Orders of fbs Temple and of St. John owed, the 
former their foundation, the latter their power and 
wealth, to noble Knights. They were mUitary and 
aristocratic brotherhoods, whicdi hardly deigned to re> 
ceive, at least in their higher places, any but those of 
gentle birth. The first founders of the Teutonic Order 
were honest, decent, and charitable burghers of Lubeck 
and Bremen. After the disasters which followed the 
death of Frederick Barbarossa, when the army was 
wasting a\ray with disease and famine before Acre, 
these merchants from the remote shores of the Baltic 
ran np the sails of their ships into tents to receive 
the sick and starving. They were joined by the brethren 
of a German Hospital, which had been before founded 
in Jerusalem, and had been permitted by the contemp- 
tuous compassion of Salodin to remain for some time in 
the city. Duko Frederick of Swabia saw the advantage 
of a Grorman Or der, both to maintain tho German interests 
and to relievo tho necessities of German pilgrims. Their 
first house was in Acre.' 

But it was not till the Mastership of Heman of 
Salza that the Teutonic Order emerged into distinction. 
That remarkable man has been seen adhering in un- 
shaken fidelity to the fortunes of the Emperor Frederick 
n. ; * and Frederick no doubt more highly honoured tho 
Teutonic Order hecanso it was commanded by Herman 
of Salza, and more highly esteemed Herman of Salza 
as Master of an Order which alone in Palestine did not 
thwart, oppose, insult the German Emperor. It is tho 
noblest testimony to the wisdom, unimpoached virtue, 
honour, and religion of Herman of Salza, that tho sue* 


* (*»inpAi« Voigt, G^fiiihiohte uthI nutlidiit.«ik 

■ vol, vi, p, 1!U0. 
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cessivfi Popes, Hononus III,, Gregory IX., IimocBut 
IV., who agreed with Frederick in nothing else, with 
whom attachment to PredBrick was enmity and treason 
to the Church or absolute impiety, nevertheless vied 
with the Emperor in the honour and respect paid to the 
Muster Herman, and in grants and privileges to his 
Teutonic Knights. 

The Order, now entirely withdrawn, as become useless, 
from the Holy Land, had found a new sphere for their 
crusading valour : the subjugation and conversion of the 
heathen nations to the south-east and the east of 
the Baltic.^ Tlioirs was a complete Mohammedan inva- 
sion, the Gospel or the sword. The avowed object was 
the subjugation, the extermination if they would not be 
subjugated, of the Prussian, Lithuanian, Esthonian, and 
other kindred or centorminoua tribes, because they were 
infidels, They had refused to listen to the pacific 
preachers of the Grospel, and pacific preachers had not 
been wanting. Martyrs to the faith had fallen on the 
dreary sands of Prussia, in the forests and morasses of 
Livonia and Esthonia. 

Tlie Pope and the Emperor concurrsd in this alone — 
in their right to grant away all lands, it might be 
kingdoms, won from unbelievers. The charter of Ere- 
deride 11. runs in a tone of as haughty supremacy as 
those of llonuriua, Gregory, or Innocent IV.“ 


^ Pomerfliiiti hRd cpnvDrtod m a 
mm Cluifatmu nuuitiGr in tho twelfth 
cenbuiry, chiefly by the exertione of 
Biehop Oiho of Bamberg, whoBs ro- 
mftntlo life, with that of hia convert, 
Prince Hikalnv, hna been well wrought 
by my nephew, the Bev» B. Milman, 
mm n Bomanca (1 wldi it hefl be«n 
Hibtory, or evm Legend), 1 truat thU 


note iy pardonable nepotiem. Sm 
aleo Mone, Horducho H^enthum, or 
SchrDGck, xxv« p. 221, Stc., for a mom 
hletoncal view. 

« Auctoritatem oldem moglstro 
concedimuB, torram ProBsla oum vlrl-* 
bUB domflB, ct toils conatibua invo^ 
deni{,ooaoi^eDtei etoonfiniiantes eitlBiii 
maglstro, BUfioeBBoribuB ii|uB, ot domiu 
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These tribes had each their religion, the dearer to 
them as the charter of their liberty. It "waa wild, no 
doubt BuperstitioUB and sanguinary.* They are said tc 
have immolated human victims^ They burned slarcs^. 
like other valuables, on the graves of their departea 
great men. 

Tor very many years the remorseless \Yar went on. 
The Prussians rose and rose again in revolt ; but the 
inexhaustible Order pursued its stem course. It became 
the pBipetual Grermau Crusade. Wherever there was 
a martial and restless noble, who found no adventun^ 
or no enemy, in his immediate neighbuurhood ; wherever 
the indulgences and rewards of this religious tuti, the 
fighting for the Cross, were wanted, without the toil, 
peril, and cost of a journey to the Holy Land, of the ol<l 
but now decried, now unpopular Crusade; whoever 
desired more promptly and cosily to wash off his sins 
in tho blo[)d of the unbeliever, rushed into the Order, 
and either enrolled himself as a Knight, or serve^d for 
a time under the banner. There is hardly a princely 
or a noble house in Germany which did net lui’nish 
some of its illustrious names to tho roll of Teutonia 
Knights. 

So at length, by their own good sword% ami what 


IU{D in jicipetuiiTn, turn priediatatn 
tomm quam a pricicrlpto dticQ reci« 
pjat ut prffmlKit, at qutancunqua aUun 
dnbit, Necnou tf*vrAin, qunm in pnr- 
tibuB PruBBiDC', Deo fiivunt-c, coiiquiiat, 
velut v6t\i3 et liobitum jua Imp<ini, in 
tnuntibuB, plant cip, Suminiljua, 
tjbuB et, in nmn, ut cam Ubernm Mine 
emni Bci'vitio ct cxnctioiio t^ncant ct 
Immuuiim, Kt nnlll rwpondiirB piuinib 
of rmleiiuk U., 


Voigt, OcBE-hichiti nmuBseuj^, in, p* 
44a. 

* Compnm Monc, i, TS. 

r A burgher nf Mjigdnbnrg 
burned m a mtctUice to tluir gub I if 
the Kantiiiigiitn PruBidauB. Tim loc 
hod falltm on him, A Nnutiuigiiu 
chioF begged him ofV, m huvtiig cu* 
joyeil hid hrjii{iitabtf. Twn*» agiuti h*: 
tbiew, Htill till] lut Wii*^ iKvdii>ii, ht»» 
He ImtnobiLcd,— \ oigi, lii, 
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they no doubt deeuiBd a more irrefragable titles the 
fiavaraigaty grants of PopBS an! BmperorSj the Order be- 
of the msr, Sovereigns ; a singular sovereignty, whidb 

descended, not by hereditary succession, but by the in- 
corporation of new Knights into the Order. The whole 
land becamB the abaolute property of the Order, to be 
granted out but to Christians only: apostasy forfeited 
all title to land. 

Their subjects were of two classes : I, The old Prus- 
sians converted to Christianity after the conquest. 
Baptism was the only way to become a freeman, a man. 
The conquered unbeliever who remained an unbeliever, 
was the slave, the property of his master, as much as 
his horse or hound. The three ranks which subsisted 
among the Prussians, as in most of the Teutonic and 
kindred tribes, remained under Christianity and the 
sovereignty of the Order. The great landowners, the 
owners of castles held immediately of the Order : their 
estates had descended from heathen times. These were, 
1, the Withinga; 2, the lower vassals; and 3, those 
which answered to the Leudes and Lita of the Germans, 
retained their rank and place in the social scale. All 
were hound to obey the call to war, to watch and ward; 
to aid in building and fortifying the castles and strong- 
holds of the Order. 

II. The German immigrants or colonists. These 
were all equally under the feudal sovereignty of the 
Order.. The cities and towns were all German. The 
Pnissian seems to have disdained or to have had no in- 
clination to the burgher life. There were also German 
villages, each under its (Schultheiss, and with its own 
proper government 

Thus was Christendom pushing forward its borders. 
These new provinces were still added to the dominion 
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of Latin Dliristianity. TIib Pope grants, the Teutonic 
Order hold their realm on the conjoint authority nf 
the suDQBsaors of Coesar and of St. Peter. As a lelU 
giouB Order, they are the unreluctant vassals of thi,‘ 
Pope ; as Teutons, owe some undefined siibordiiiatiou 
to the Emperor.* 


* Voigb IS a. siifllmE^nt and trustwoHliy authoiity^ for thLs rapid sketch. 
Tlip Ordai lins its dwd hibtorUiiB, but nai fcher ii bhclr style nor thoir subject 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PorB John XXIL 

Clement V, had expired rear Oarpentras, a cit y about 
condBVB ub fifteen miles from Avignon, noar th o foot of Mont 
cjirpentraa Yentoux, At Ctu'pcntriia the Conclave asaein- 
bled, according to later usage, in the city near the place 
where the Pope had died, to elect a siiccesaor to the 
Gascon Pontiff. Of twenty-three Cardinals six only 
were Italians. With them the primary object was the 
restoration of the Papacy to Rome. The most sober 
might tremble lest the Papal authority should hardly 
endure the continued if not perpetual avulsion of the 
Popedom from its jproper seat. Would Christendom 
stand in awe of a Pope only holding the Bishopric of 
Rome as a remote appanage to the Pontificate, only 
nominally seated on the actual throne of St. Peter, in a 
cathedral unonnobled, unhallowed by any of the ancient 
or sacred traditions of the Caisarean, tho Pontifical city? 
Would it endure a Pope setting a flagrant example 
of non-residence to the whole ecclesiastical order; no 
longer an independent sovereign in the capital of 
the Christian world, amid the patrimony claimed as the 
gift of Constantine and Charlemagnci but lurking in an 
obscure city, in a narrow territory, and that territory 
not his own ? Avignon was in Provence, which Charles 
of Anjou had obtained in right of his wife. The land 
had descended to his son Charles 11. of Naples ; on the 
death of Cltarles, to the ruling sovereign, Robert d 
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Naples."' The Neapolitan Angevine house had still 
maintained the community of interests "with tlie parent 
monarchy; and this tarritory of Proyence, Ayignon 
itself, was environei nearly on all sides by the realm 
of Prance, that realm whose king, not yet dead, had 
persecuted a Pope to death, perseouted him after death. 

The Italian, but more especially the Koman, Car- 
dinals contemplated with passionate distress Theimun 
Eome deserted by her spiritual soYereign, and 
deprived of the pomp, wealth, business of tho Papal 
Coui-t. The head and representative of this party was 
the Cardinal Napedeon, of the great Roman house of 
the Orsiiii, A letter addre.‘saL‘rl by him to the King of 
Prancio shows this Italian feeling, the hatred and con- 
tempt towards the memory of Clement V, IIo bitterly 
rl up] ores, and expresses his deep contrition at his own 
weiilaiDHB, and that of the otlier Cardinals at Perugia^ 
ill yielding to tho election of Clement. U'hu CJhurch 
under his rule had gone headlong to ruin- Homo wae 
a desert; the thrnno of Wt Peter, oven that of Christ 
himself, broken up ; the patrimony of St. Peter hold 
rather than gDvernod, by robbers; Italy neglected and 
abandoned to etiife and insurrection 5 not only cathedral 
churches, the meanest prebends, had run to waste.** 
Of twenty-four Cardinals created by Pope Clement not 
one was sufficient for tho high ofifice.® The Italian 
Cardinals had been treated by him with contemptuous 


* See, farther on, the purchase of 
AvigHon from CJueen Josiiua orKuplue 
by LJlemerit VI, 

^ '* Quasi iiulla remansib liutliodmlh 
KccleslEi, vel alicujua pondciis proikni- 
ilula, quu! nnn bit potius iMirilitiuiu 
qunm pio^ribluni pxpofciifai/*-«^Bn1uz, 
Collect, ALt. Nn, XI HI. p. 11H9. 


* Such seems tlis sense of the (cor- 
rupt?) ptuisivgD,— Uo XXIV. Cor- 
dinsUbue ques in l!k;cleNi& p^huit imllus 
In est repeitus, i|uic cum shw 

qmuiilo neditii fult, sullii ii^iih [ti'S?) 
ImbiuepprSfliMia, sed pereum luit hi*c" 
The twPhty-amr, 1 prcMiinf^ lurluilt 
nil UlemLUit’i iiiuingtiuKM. suiue ilesi). 
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disrespect, never summoned but to hear s[»me humi- 
liating or heart-hreating communicatiDU. The Pope 
had more than meditated, he had determined, the utter 
ruin of the Church, the removal of the Papacy to some 
obscure corner of Gascony : When I,” said the Orsini, 
" an d the Italian Cardinals voted for the elevation of Pope 
Clement, it was not to remove the Holy See from Eome, 
and to leave desolate the sanctuary of the Apostles.” 
The Italians, conscious of their weakness, were dis- 
„ posed to an honourable compromise. They 
put forward William Oariinal of Palestrina, a 
Prenchman by birth, and of high character. But in 
the French faction there was still an inner faction, that 
of the Gascons. Clement had crowded his own kindred 
and countrymen into the Conclave.'^ Against them the 
French acted with the Italians. The contest within the 
Douclave was fierce, and seemed interminable, Provi* 
sions began to fail in Darpeutras. The strife spread 
from the Cardinals within to their partisans without. 
The Gascons rose, attacked the houses of the Italian 
Cardinals, and plnndered the traders and merchants 
from the South. A fierce troop of knights and a host 
of rabble approached and thundered at the gates of the 
Oouclave “ Death to the Italian Oardiimls!” A fire broke 
eoncuivD ont during the attack and pillage of the houses, 
which threatened the hall of Conclave. The 
Cardinals burst through the back wall, crept ignobly 
through the hole, fled and dispersed on all sides.® 


4 « Ouaaoom ch* ernno gran parte 
del coUoglQ Toleano U elezione in laro, e 
li OardlimU Italiani aFinnoeschi a Pro- 
reoMli non nc^wnaentiyano ; at amno 
itati goatigati dal Papa 6uaiooiie/'»- 
VlUonl, 1*. 70, 

* Bematd Ouldo apud Baluxinm, 


lUpist, Encya, Cardinal. Italomm il« 
incQtidio uibia CaipenterateneUi apud 
Bnluz. No. XUI. Raynald. enb ann, 
1S14. The Continuator of Nangts nttii* 
butfis the fir B to a nephew of Clametit V. 
See aUo the Conatitution of John XXIL 
Againat tha robbera and iaDendiatiee. 
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For two years and above three mouths the Papal See 
was vacant/ Impatient Christendom began to murmur. 
The King of France^ Louis le JHutin, was called upon 
to interpose both by the general voice and by his own 
interestB. The ofiSce devolved on his brother Philip, 
Count of Ponthieu. By him the reluctant Cardinals 
were brought partly by force, partly inveigled, to 
Lyons. The pious fraud of Philip was highly conciavcat 
admired. Ha solemnly promised that they 
should not be imprisoned in the Conclave, hut have free 
leave to depart wherever they would. Philip was sud- 
denly summoned to Paris by the death of the King of 
France, hut he left the Conclave under stiictund severe 
guard. 

At length they came to a determination, James, 
Cardinal of Porto, was proclaimed Pope, and 
assumed the name of John XXIL John Avas of 
small, as some describe him, of deformed stature. He was 
born in Cahors, of the humblest parcutagci, his father a 
cobbler* This, if true, was anytldug but dialumoumblu 
to the Pope, still 1 b8.s to the Church. IJuring an age 
when all without was stem and inflexible aristocracy, 
all functions and dignities held by foudol inheritance, 
in the Church alone a naan of extraordinary talents 
could rise to eminence ; and this was the second cobbler's 
son who had sat on the throne of St Peter.* The 
cobbler’s son asserted and was believed by most to have 
a right to decide conflicting claims to the Imperial 
Crown, and aspired to make an Emperor of his own.** 


^ 2 years, 3 mbxitha, 17 ilays,— Bei^ 
nnrd Gqiilo. 

« See life of Urban IV,, vdI, iv p, 
il3, 

^ Baluziufl produces n from j 

VOL. Vtl. 


AlbertfnuB to malco Dufc John XXH. 
of knightly or noble hhth, Thu con- 
troA’eray may be Bwsn In UaUiziuB nui 
in a noto to Raynaldiu sub auri* 

% 
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James of Cabocs had followed m his 3"outh the fortunes 
Df an unde, who had a small trading capital, to Naples. 
H© settled in that brilliant and pleasant city. He was 
encDUraged in the earnest desire of study by a Fran- 
ciscan friar, but refused to enter the Order. The poor 
scholar was rBCommended to the instructor of the King’s 
children. Though in a menial office, he manifested 
such surprising aptitude both for dvil and canon law, 
that he was pennitted to attend the lectures of the 
teachers. The royal favour shone upon him. He was 
employed in the kingdom of Naples, in Borne, and m 
other parts of the world j took orders, received prefer- 
ment, was appointed by Boniface VIII. Bishop of Frejus, 
in the Provengal dominions of the King of Naples. But 
he preferred to dwell on the sunny shores of Naples ; 
perhaps under the immediate sight of the King, 'While 
ho was on a mission to Clement V. the great see of 
Avignon fell vacant. To the astonishment of the King 
of Naples it was conferred on the obacirra Bishop of 
Frejus. The Pope explained that the promotion was 
made on account of strong recommendatory letters from 
the King himself. The letters had been written, and 
the royal seal affixed, without the King’s knowledge, 
But the consummate science of the Bishop of Avignon 
in both branches of the law won the coiifidonce and 
favour of the Pope. He was created Cardinal for his 
invaluable services, especially at the Council of Vienne 
in the two great causes — the condemnation of the Tem- 
plars, and the prosecution of the memory of Boniface. 
AU Europe watched the Oonckvo of Lyons. Eobart of 
Naples thought of his former Buhject, the companion 
uf his studies, A Pope attached to Naples would aid him 
in the recon^uest of Sicily, and in his strife as head of 
the Gruelfs in Italy against Pisa and the Lombard 
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fcyranta. Ths influence, the gold of Naplea Dvereame 
the acruples of the stubborn Italians; Nap ole en Orami 
yielded; the cobbler’s son of Cahors was suprcjme 
Pontiff-^ It is said that he made a piomise never to 
mount horse or mule till he should set out on his return 
to Italy.*^ He kept his vow ; after his corona- ^ 

. ^ T 1^1 11 JT ^ 3, 131H. 

tion at Lyons, he dropped down the Ithons 

in a boat to Avignon, and there fixed the seat of his 

Pontificate. 

This establishment in Avignon declared that John 
XXIL was to be a Preneh not an Italian 
PontilT, the successor of Dlemeut V., not of 
the long line of his Eoman ancestors. Ilis first pro- 
motion of Cardinals, followed by two others, Piunuiiionut 
at different periods of his Pontificate, spoke 
plainly to Christendom the same rosolnte purpose, ilis 
choice might seem even more narrow than that of liis 
predecessor, not merely cuiiflneLl to Prencli, or even to 
Gascon prelates, but to men connected by birth or oBice 
with his native town of Oahors, The College would be 
almost a Oahorsin ConclavD. Of the first eight, one mn 
his own nephew, throe from tho diuucae af Cahors, une 
French bishop the Chancellor of the King of France, 
one Gascon, only one Homan an Orsiui. Of the next 
seven, one was from the city, three from the diocese of 
Cahors (of these one was Archbishop of Salerno, one 
Archbishop of Aix) ; the three others wore French or 
Provenfala. At a third promotion of ten Uardinals, six 


^ This circuTnAbantial ucL'uuut ot'tlic 
life of Juhii XXII. hi t'cnetun Viusii- 
tiuUB (Muratoii, U. 1 , IX. IllUt) 
board utrong nuirka uf voraoit}*. By 
niiobliar account, tha Kketion wild by 
oompromiBC. tIib Ciinlimik agrcofl tn 
tlact tho Tope named by ilip Cttrilimil 


of norto i hi^ luiiiiril limisL'lf.>-^S 4 'e noti 
nf Miunti uu lUyiinliluo. Vjlinui in 
]uu, [it. UnniiMui nko the uIumo at 
uiuydiii lottoi aililie ned U) liobert at 
NapieSt 

rtolein. Luc. npuil Buliu, p. IviS 
note, p, 7 S 3 < 

£ 2 
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wers French prelates; three Romans, one Archbishop 
of Naples, one an Drsini, one a Colonna; one Spaniard, 
Bishop of Darthagena.”* The Bishop alone of his natire 
city of Dahors, as mil soon appear, met with a different 
fate from the terrible justice or vengeance of the Pope. 

The relation of John XXII. to the throne of France 
Full Df tiio was ffreatly changed from that of his prede- 

ruyalhouHo ° ° ... -n^. 

ofFranui. ccssoF. There was no Philip the Fair to 
extort from the reluctant Pope, as the price of his ad- 
vancement, the lavish gratification of his pride, avarice, 
or levengc. no poweiful King, haclced by a fierce 
nubility, and a people proud of their dawning freedom. 
A rapid succession, of feeble sovereigns hold in turn the 
sceptre of France, and then sank into obscurity. The 
house of Philip was paying condign retribution in itg 
speedy and mysterious extinction. Divine Providence 
might have looked with indifference (so Christendom 
was taught, and Christendom was prone enough, to 
think) on all his extortions, cruelties, and iniquitit^ 
to his subjects, on eVen his barbarities; but nothing 
less than the shame of his sons, each the husband of an 
tulultercas, and the utter failure of his line, could atone 
fur his impious hostility to the fame, person, and 
memory of Boiiifuce. Louis lo Hutin (the disorderly) 
had died during the CunclaYo at Lyons, after a reign 
of less than two yoars*"^ He had caused his first 
wife, accused of violating his bod, to bo strangled or 
smothered; and had married Olemontiiio of Hungary, 
niece of the King of Naples, He died leaving her 
pregnant. The death of her son soon after his birth,® 


Ihe pronflutloiu*, Dec, 17, 1313, 
Ufiq. 2D, 1320, Dec. ID, 1328. 
— Barnard Omdo, pp, 134, 138, 
uu. 


■ From Nov, 24, 1314, bo June 5, 
1318. 

Bom Nov. 15, 1313, died Hv* 
dAy« nOert 
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l«ft tha tlirona to the second son of Philip the Fair, 
Philip the Long. The accBssion of Philip (though his 
brother left a daughter) asserted the authority and esta- 
blished for ever the precedent of what was called the 
Salic Law, which excluded femaleB from the saccession 
to the throne of France.^ 

The Pope in all the briefs addressed with great fre- 
quency to the King, divulged his knowledge ThfflP»pe*» 
of the weakness of the crown. His language 
is that of protecting and condescending interest, hut 
of a superior in age and learning, as in dignity. Ho 
first rebukes the King’s liabit of talking in church on 
subjects of business or amusenieut. He reproves the 
national disrespect for Sunday ; on that day the courts 
of iaw were open, and it was irreverently chosen as 
a special day for shaving the head and trimming tho 
beard. He assumed full authority on all subjects which 
might he brought un(h3r ecclesiastical discipline. Of 
his sole authority ho separated eight now auilragaii 
bishoprics, Montauban, Lombes, St. Pupoul, Kioux, 
Lavaur, Mirepoix, Saint Poios, and Alais, from the great 
Archbishopric of Toulouse. He did the same with tho 
Archbishopric of Narbonne. His power and his reputa- 
tion for learning caused his mandates for the reformation 
of the TTniversities of Paris, Orleans, and Toulouse to be 
received with respectful submission. His chief censure 
is directed against the scholastic theology, which had in 
some of its distinguished and subtile writers begun to 
show dangerous signs of insubordination to the Church 
of Borne. "William of Ockham was deeply concemod in 
the rebellious movement of part, it might at one time 
seem of the whole, of the Franciscan body : ho had pub 


* Siamoudi, Hlat. dci FrAiifiila, lx. p. S52. 
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liahed the powerful treatise in defence of the Imperial 
against the Papal power. 

But the profound learning of John XXII, though 
reputed to embrace not only theology, but both branchea 
of the law, the canon and civil, was but the melancholy 
ignorance of his age. He gave the sanction of the Papal 
authority and of his own name to the belief, to the 
vulgar belief, in sorcery and magic. Ho sadly showed 
the sincerity of his own credulity, as well as his relent^ 
less disposition, hy the terrible penalties exacted upon 
wild accusations of such crimes. The old poetic magic 
of the Grreeks and Eomans, the making an image of 
wax which melted away before a slow fire, and with it 
the strength and life of the sorcerer^s victim, was now 
most in vogue. Louis le Hutin was supposed to have 
perished through this damnable art : Imlf^melted images 
of the King and of Charles of Valois had been discoH 
Triftiafor vered or produced; a magician and a witch 
taBBio. ^^31.0 executed for the crims.'^i Even the 
Pope’s life was not secure cither in its own sanctity, or 
by the virtue of a serpentine ring lent to John by Mar- 
garet Countoss of Poix. The Pope had pledged all lu.^ 
goods, moveable and immoveable, for the safe restora- 
tion of this invaluable talisman; he had pronounced an 
anathema against all who should withhold it from its 
rightful owner. A dark conspiracy was formed, or sup- 
posed to be formed, in which many of the Cardinals 
were involved, against the life of the Pope.^ Whether 
they were jealous of his elevation, or resented his esta^ 
blishment of the See at Avignon, appears not; but the 
Cardinals made their peace. The full vengsanee of the 
Pope fell on a victim of the next rank, not only guilty, 


1 Siimondi, b. 3J}8. 


< Bapoldua tuh aim. IB17, c. Ul. 
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it was averi'edj of meditating this impious deed, but of 
compassing it by diabolic arts. Gerold, Bishop of the 
Pope’s native city, Cahora, had been highly honoured 
and trusted by Clement V. On this charge of capital 
treason, he was now degraded, stripped of his episcopal 
attire, and condemned to perpetual imprisonment. But 
the wrath of the Pope was not satiated. He was actu- 
ally flayed alive and torn asunder by four horses." There 
is a judicial proceeding against another Bishop (of Aix) 
for professing and practising magical arts at Bologna. 
A fierce and merciless Inq[uisitiDU was set up ; tortures, 
executions multiplied ; many suifered for the manufac- 
ture of the fatal waxen images, a physician and several 
clerks. The Pope issued an edict of terrible condemna- 
tion, thereby asserting the reality of countless forms ol 
sorcery, diabolic arts, dealing with evil spirits, shutting 
familiar devils in looking-glasses, circlets, and rings.* 
How much human blood has boon shed by human folly I 
But if the unrelenting Pope thus commanded the 
sacrifice of so many pretenders, if indeed they ^ 
were really prstondera, to secret dealing with '**®***^ 
Bupematurad agencies, it was no imaginary danger to 
the Papal power wWch threatened it from another 
quarter. During the papacy of John XXIX, that 
fanatic movement towards religious freedom which arose 
in the Mendicant Orders broke out, not only into secret 
murmurs against tli© wealth and tyranny of tho Church, 
hut proclaimed doctrines absolutely subversive of tlie 
whole sacerdotal system, and entered into perilous alli- 
ance with every attempt to restore the Ghibelliuo and 
Imperial interest in Italy. The Church ilaolf— the most 


" Bemardi Ctuao, 48B, 680. laynaliluM, X317, Uv. OaUIa Chiinlawia, i 
h * BaynoliluB, ibid. 
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zealous, obedient, Papal part of the Church — ^gave birth 
to these new sectaries, who professed never to have left it, 
and to he themselves the Church within the Church, 

The great schism of the Franciatan Order has already 
sciiiHin traced in its commencement; and in the 

rise and conseciuencea of that inevitable ques- 
tion, the possession of property. We have seen the 
worldly successor of the unworldly St. Francis, Elias, 
niling, and x-epelled from the Order; the succession 
of alternately mild and severe generals till the time of 
John of Parma. Wo have seen the vacillating policy 
[d* the Popes, unwilling to estrange, unable to reconcile 
the iiTBConeileable tenets of these antagonists, who had 
sworn to tho same rule, honoured the same Founder, 
called themselves by the same name, professed to 
live the same life. The mitigation of the rule by 
Gregory IX., and what seemed tho happy evasion of 
Innocent IV., were equally repudiated by the more 
severe. Innocent would relieve them from the treason 
to the principles of their Master, and at the same time 
attach them more closely to the Papal See, by declaring 
all their property, houses, domains, church furniture, to 
be vested in the Pope. Tho usufruct only was granted 
by him to the brethren. The Spirituals disclaimerl 
the worldly equivocation. The famous constitution of 
Nicolas III. reawakened, encouraged, seemed at least 
to invest with the Papal sanction, their austerest zeah 
Howevor indulgent some of its provisions, its assertion 
of their tenets was almost beyond their hopes. The 
total abdication of property was true meritorious holi^ 
nesB,'^ Christ, aa an example of perfection, was abso- 


^ '^Abdlsfttio propriebaUft hidiiB- 
modi oindava itirum non tarn in 
(^peclflti ^won «tfniki in commani 


propter Deutn moritorln Bst, et sancta, 
quam at ChrietUA viam perfeotloniji 
oitendene, verbo docuit, et exemplo 
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lutoly, entirely a Franciscan Mendicant. The use of 
a scrip or purse was only a tender cDudescension to 
human infirmity.*^ 

So grew this silent but widening schism. The Spi- 
ritualists did not secede from the commiiuity, 
but from intercourse with their weak brethren, sian’tiujjata. 
The more rich, luxurious, learned, became the higher 
Franciscans ; the more rigid, sullen, and disdainful be- 
came the lowest. Wliile the church in Assisi was rising 
over the ashes of St. Francis in unprecedented splen- 
dour, adorned with all the gorgeousness of young art, 
the Spiritualists denounced all this magnilicence as of 
this world; the more imposing the services, the mort^ 
sternly they retreated among tho peaks and forests of 
the Apennines, to enjoy undisturbed tho pride and 
luxury of beggary. The lofty and spacious convents were 
their abomination they housed themselves in huts and 
Caves I there was not a single change in dress, in provi- 
sion for food, in worship, in study, which thry did not di*- 
nounce as a sin — as an act of Apostasy.* Wherever the 


fimavlb. Keo hia q^ulisquam otn 
8iBtere.**-<-Nicolaa 111. Bulla Excit. &c, 

* ** Egit namque OhrlHtuB ot docuit 
opera pe^Botlonla; ogit etiam iiiaitna, 
eicut interdum in fi]g& patot et locu- 
Iw,”-— Ibid. The adveraaviea af the 
SplrlbuiillBtfl glij acted that our Lord 
and bis apostles had a purse, TeSt" 
thoy rejoined, “bub it was entrusted 
tn Judas: if it had been far our ex- 
ample, it would havo boon given to 
Bb. Toter/' 

y The Devils held n chapter (it wna 
revealed to * Bcothei) against the 
Oidnr. Their object was to nullify 
the three vows. “La Pauvretd, 
iiidaiiMiib h fai'^ doi samptueua mo- 


nastbies et magiiiHqiiPS CDUvents; la 
Chostltd, AlleuhuRt les religleux k 
la famiiiarittf et fidiptontation dht 
femmes { rOho'ilienoe, m jtouichaiBiuit 
I'appuy et la favour dos piiiiceii seeu- 
liers, et par dissciitiune domesbiq^ues/' 
— Clu'oiiiCLUPH, H. XXXV, 

* Ilia tiuii'ts of the SpiritimU are 
suminM up in n citation from an 
ancient Caitn d'^AppoUa in the possea- 
sion of the author of a *' Vika di H. 
Francesco; Ftihgiio, 18^4,** He calls 
It n Philippic or VerrhiB Oration. 
“ pQccato la tonaon perehb ampllata « 
non vih nel piexxo b ml oolore, Pe«?« 
nato V ititeriuv perrhb non 

aoeordnta se non ncl caso di necMaUibi. 
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Franciacans were, and they were everywhere, the Spiri- 
tualists were keeping up the strife, protesting, and putting 
te shame these recreant sons of the common father. 

But the Spiritualists might have kept up this civil 
war within the Order ; they might have denounced as 
sin the tunic, if too ample, or not coarse or dull enough 
in colour; the provision of corn in granaries; the pos- 
session of money for the purpose of exchange; the 
receiving of money for masses or funerals ; the accepting 
bequests, though notin money; the building splendid 
convents, wearing the costly priestly dresses, and having 
gold and silver vessels for the altar ; the partial bestowal 
of absolution on benefactors and partisans, from interest, 
not from merit; they might have stood aloof in perpetual 
hitter remonstrance against the pride, wealth, luxury, 
and the ambition to rule in courts, prevalent among their 
more famous brethren ; all this was without peril to the 
Church or to the Pope. It was their revolutionary doc- 
trine, superadded to and superseding that of the Church, 
which made them objects of terror and persecution, 

Like all religious enthusiasts, the Spiritual Fran- 
ciscans were lovers of prophecy. In their desert her- 
mitages, ill their barefoot wanderings over the face of 


rpcpiito 111 cprw\ iIpI gmnti, il el vino a 
d’ltlbri ^'cnin'i, lul i1 ftiriio l.i prnvisinno 
nclle cautiiiD, e iipHo grimal infmo a 
tulto r anno, Peernto jiifi d^averne 
In avanzo, b vonderlii a cumbiato per 
comprar robe per Ip tnnnre; cosi ijua- 
lun^nc altra di cunii, di pen- 

tioni, ili mortgri* dec,, Bobbene rcinii* 
HeBM il denoro prenao el Sinduca. Poc* 
ato W ricevsr par mezza di ^nesto 11 
danaro par la MeiM h Futiaroli, o 
apontanaatinBnte nfferta in llmoaine, o 
da davoti par ^ fuela 


nelh chicHQ clelP ordino: o ppccato 
il HcrviJ’SPtie lo BtMiu ilc* lagati, Bp«- 
ciiilmcnLB iisai cal fondo, qiinlunqua 
fo'ioe il titolo cd anrorcht foaaino paga- 
bill in roba, e non In mnneta. Peaoato 
Id fahrichd id* Cmvdntit pwp/id grdmii 
d spaxiosiy e paramentl aacd, porohb 
di^notacon cro e wgmio, e per b ateaao 
niotivo la altrl utoriHiU dalJachiopa. K 
peccHto Snalniente la ejiac 1 uz!oni!i eba bj 
datino net vSnommonto della Penitmazia, 
a i Benafattori eamoreroli^perchb datt 
per inl:erciBa e cozitTa 11 meilto*’' ' 
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the earth, amid the ravines of the Apennines, or the 
VDlcanic cliffs of Apulia, in their exile in foreign dimea, 
in their pilgrimages, and no less in their triumphant 
elation when Popes seemed to acknowledge the severest 
rule of St. Frauds to be Christian perfection, they 
brooded over strange revelations of the future, which 
were current under various names, either intei’preta- 
lions of the Apocalypse, or prophecies of a bolder tone- 
TliB Abbot Joachim, of Flora in the kingdom Tbs Abbot 
of Naples, lives as a Saint in the Calendar ^^'*^*®* 
of Home; but the Everlasting Gospel ascribed to 
the Abbot Jnadiim was to Christianity, especially the 
rjlu-istiiini+y of the Latin Ghuixih, what Christianity had 
been to Judaism, at unco its completion and abolition. 
I'lie Abbot Joachim, indeed, was not only reverenced 
US a Haiut, the whole Church invested him in the mantle 
of a pi’fjpbpt; the Churdimon themselves accepted as 
of lUvino revelation all his wild ravings or terriblo 
dfiiumciations which could be directed against her 
enemies. Frederick II* had been doomed to ruin in 
tho vaticinations of the Abbot of Flora; but the Ohureh 
tliscovcrod not, or refused to discover, what elsewhere^ 
among the more daring enthusiasts, passed for the true, 
if concealed, doctrines of Joachim; the Everlasting 
Gospel, This either lurked undetected in his ocknoW' 
ledged writings, in the Concordance of tho Old and New 
Testaments, and his Comment on Jeremiah; or at least 
for half a century it awoke neither the blind zeal of iti* 
believers, nor the indignant horror of the higher ranks 
of the Church, So long the Abbot Joachim was an 
orthodox, or unsuap acted prophet* But the holy horror 


* The Atbet Joachim wtM bom a.d. 
1145, lied A.D. 1202. Pope Honerlua 
lit avouched hhi orthodoxy* The Acta 


Sanctorum (vol. vii,) end iht* Aiinati 
of the OlBtcrcion Order contiUn thi 
Life of Juochim, hi« AueUtiUei, bU 
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brokd out at once on the publication, at tlie close of 
itttrDdiictioa thia period, of the Introduction to the Ever- 

Goapei lasting GrospeL The Introduction placed what 
waa caHedthe '‘doctrine of Joachim’* in a distinct and 
glaring light, perhaps first wrought it into a systemJ' 
The Church stood aghast. The monks of the older 
Orders, the Dominicans, the more lax and the more 
learned Franciscans, the Clergy, the Universities, the 
Pope himself, joined in the alarm. We have heard, in 
Paris, the popular cry, the popular satire ; wo havo 
heard the powerful voice of William of St. Amour 
semug this all-dreaded writing, to crush both Orders of 
Mendicants, and expel them from the University.'* It 
was denounced at Rome; the Pope Alexander IV, 
commanded the instant and total destruction of the 
book. Excommunication was pronounced against all 
who should possess the hook, unless it was brought in 
and burned within a stated time- No one would own 
the perilous authorship. It was ascribed by the more 
orthodox Franciscans to a Dominican, by the Domini- 
cans more justly to a Franciscan. There is little doubt 
that it came either from John of Parma, or his school. 

Tho proscription of the book but endeared it to its 
follower. The visions were only the more authentic, 


ireodhiDgp hi9 vondcrii. The hetcro- 
dexf on the Trinity imputed to him 
hy tha fourth Lfttemn Council wm 
probnbly founded on miBappreliaJOBicn, 
at all crentB was fully recanted. The 
hMt end mEMrtb full modem account of 
thh remarkable tnan le in Hahn, Oa- 
eohlQhte der Eebzer Im Mitbeklter, t. 
Ul. p. 7^ at Stuttgarcl, 1S50. 
See on Me writiage authentic and un^ 
authentic, p, B2. 


k According to Kuhn, thei a waa a 
gradual approximation to the Book, 
through unauthontis vritingn attri- 
buted to Abbot Joachim, in which he 
is made more anil more fhrioualy te 
dancunoo the ebueoe in the Church. 
This ie the new Baby]on.^p. 101. 

• Compare book, vol, vl. SS3, and 
eitnicta Boman de la Roes and 
Eutebmnf. 
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the greater the terror they excitei. With the Spiri- 
ualists the heresy of John of Parma, and hia ThoETerunu 
concern with the prophecies, was among his *“* ““!»■• 
chief titles to sanctity ; on the other hand, skilfully 
detached from these opinions, he became, like Joachim 
himself, a canonised saint.^ The doctrine of the Intro* 
duotion blended with and stimulated all tlie democracy 
of religion, which would bring down the pomp, pride, 
wealth of the hierarchy, and bow it before the not less 
proud poverty of the Pranciseans. The enemies of the 
Order proclaimed it as the universal doctrine of the 
Friar Minors: they would hear no disclaimer. The 
Spirituals, the Fraticelli, chiefly the Tertiaries of the 
Order, disdained to disclaim, they rather openly avowed 
their belief, and scoffed at their raoro piTidcnt or loss 
faithfol brethren. But the Everlasting Gospel, as an* 
nounced in the Introduction, was the absolute abro- 
gation of the Christian faith. Thore wore to bo three 
estates of man, three revelations of God. Judaism wiui 
that of the Father, Christianity that of the lion ; that 
of the Holy Ghost was to come, was coming, was har- 
biugered by irrefragable signs. At the commencement, 
and in tlie middle of the thirteenth century, its dawn 
was more and more anxiously awaited. All ecclesi- 
astical, all political events were watched and inter- 
preted as its preparation. Passages were probably 
interpolated in JoacMm’s real writings, announcing the 
two great new Orders, more ospecially St, Francis and 
liis foUowers, as the Baptists of this new Gospel.’ Tho 
new Gospel was to throw into the shade the four anti* 


* AcLa Sanctonitni xix, 

«> The Life of Ohrid t by S* ven- 

ture, by its cloHP assimilation oi S, Frim- 
Mi to the Saviour ([bingularty contraatiHl 


fts it is with th^ grnuinM whirh 

it might seem uiteiiileil to itiprseiln 
nmnng the Fran rlML!au«f),a|i|d>tus almost 
ilcMigticil to ImU tins huBiilr rollisitm* 
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quated Erangelista. The Old Testament shone with 
the brightness of the stars, the New with that of ths 
moon, the Everlasting Oospel with that of the sun/ 
The Old Testament was the outer Holy court, ths Nawthe 
Holy place, the Everlasting Gospel the Holy of Holies. 
No omens of the coming of the new kingdom of the 
Holy Ghost were so awful or so undeniable as the cor- 
ruptions of the Church: and those corruptions were 
measured not by a lofty moral standard, but by their 
departure from the perfection, the poverty of St, Francis. 
The Pope, the hierarchy, fell of course. But who was 
to work the wonderful change ? Whether the temporal 
Sovereign, Frederick XL, returned to earth, or a prince 
of the house of Arragon, Frederick of Sicily, varied 
with the circumstances of the times, and the greater 
activity and success of GhibeUmism. The more reli- 
gious looked for an unworldly head, St. Francis himself, 
or some one in the spirit of St Francis. 

On minds in this state of expectant elation, came, at 
the close of the century, the suddon election 
obubhubv. Popedom of Cmlestine V., one of them- 

selves in lowliness and poverty, a new St. Francis, to 
the Spiritualists a tone Spiritual. His followers were by 
no means all believers in the Everlasting Gospel, hut 
doubtless many believers in the Everlasting Gospel were 
among his followers ; and in him they looked for the 
dawn of the kingdom of the Holy Ghost. Many pro- 
bably of both clossoB crowded into the Order sanctioned 
by the Pope ; the Doelestinians, who, though suppressed 
by Boniface VIII., still maintained their profound reve* 


I 


ADtAOt otu per BA gmn t yalear 
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rencB for the one genuine Pope, were bound together in 
common brotherhood by their sympathy with ODolestuio 
and their hatred of Bonihice : they became a wide if 
not strictly organised sect. 

During the Papacy of Boniface, perhaps at the height 
of his feud with King Philip, arose another Juim Peter 
prophet, or what won even more authoritative, a.d. 1297. 
an interpreter of Scriptural prophecy. J ohn Peter Oliva 
sent forth among the severs and fiery Franciscans of 
Provence, his Comment on the Apocalypse, consentient 
with, or at least sounding to most ears like, the Ever- 
lasting Gospel.® John Peter Oliva beheld, in tlie seven 
seals of that mysterious vision, seven states of tho 
Church : — I. That of her foundation under the Apristles. 
II. The ags of the Martyrs. III. The ago of tlia expo- 
sition of the faitli, and tho confutation of insurgent 
heresies. IV. That of the Anchorites, who fled into 
the desert to subdue tlio flesh, enlightening the Church 
like the sun and tlie stars. V. That of tho monastic 
communities, both secular and regular, some severe, 
some condescending to human infiimity, but holding 
temporal posseasious. VL The renovation of the true 
evangalie life, the overthrow of Antichrist, the final 
conversion of the Jews and Gentiles, the re^edification 
of the primitive Churdi. The Tilth was to come : it 
was to be on earth a wonderful and quiet pre-enjoyment 
of future glory, as though the heavenly Jerusalem had 
descended upon the earth ; in the other life, tho resur- 
rection of the dead, tho glorification of the saints, the 
consummation of all things.*^ Tho sixth period hod 
dawned, the antiquated Church was to he done away ; 


t The Dpiubna of John Petor OlJva 
fure known by the ri^porb of an in^Ub 
iitorial oommififlion> on Hijtty artldeOp 


but the EiiiioUti are fitwl In tho 
wfw**5 of OUvtt’o ooninientftry,-iia* 
IukU Miacell. 1. * Article L 
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Cliriat’e law was to bs 10-eiiapted ; hia life and cruci- 
fixion to be repeated, St, Francis took the place of 
Ohriat; he was the Angel of the opening of the sixth 
seal; he was one with Christ — he was Ohriat again 
scourged, Ohriat again cruDified — ^the image and the form 
of Christ.^ He had the same ineffable sanctity; hia 
glorious stigmata were the wounds of Christ.^ The rule 
of St Francis was the tme, proper evangelic inile, ob- 
aerved by Christ himaelf and by his Apostles,"^ Aa 
Christ rose again, so should the perfect state of Francis- 
caniam rise again. John Peter Oliva asserted the truth 
of the visions of Abbot Joachim, as interpreted in the 
famous Introduction; Oliva's exposition of the Apoca- 
lypse was but in another form the Everlasting Gospel, 
The Father in the Law had revealed himself in awe and 
terror ; Christ as the Wisdom of God in the Gospel, 
In the third age the Holy Ghost was to be as a flame 
and furnace of divine love ; there was to be a kind of 
rovcl of delights and spiritual joys, in which there was 
not only to be a simple intelligence, but a savour and 
palpable experience of the truth of the Son — of the 
power of tlio Father," Both systems affixed the name 


^ Tji spxto Btfitii cariiiili 

ICucli'iiia Gt vptufiijitp piioriB sasGuli 
rcuovabUiir (Jlinhti Igx ot vita et crux, 
Propter an ml in cjuf« initio FraneiitniH 
apparuit UhrifltI plagifl nluimctGiizatns, 
et Chrleto totiu concruGiHxufi et conft- 
garatuH,"-“IX. 

^ la its epii'it anrl miiBh of itfl lan- 
guage, Oliva autiRiimtt}!! the profniia 
Llfaar ConfomltatuKa* 

^ ^'Hegulam Minoitini perBeatum 
Fraadaoum editam bsbg verd et pro- 
pria illam Evangolicam qtinm Chrietua 
fdpaa aamvit et Apostohs imposuic/' 


S. Fiiiiicis, liIcQ tlm Ximlc(>nicr, liml 1li» 
twelve upoatles^A, XXIL XXXL 
» JDigo m tertio tismjKira (thsra 
were thine TtmeSf ob in the Ever* 
hinting noBpol, though aevon Panods) 
Spiritufl Sanctum exhibeblt ae at Snm- 
mnm fornoGem divini amorLt , , , 
et ut friptidium epirltualium Juhlia- 
tioAum et Jucunditatam, par qnam 
non flolum eimpUd intelligently sefl 
atiom guBtativU et palpativil experlan- 
iia viduhitur omuie veidtiui Sfiq)iantl« 
Vorbl DgI Incarnati et potentlA Dei 
PatrU.” 
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of Babylon, the great harlot, the adulteress, to the 
dominant Church — to that which asserted itself to be 
the one true Church.'* Oliva swept away as eornipt, 
superfluous, obsolete, the whale sacerdotal polity —Pope, 
prelates, hierarchy. Their work was done, their doom 
sealed : these were old things passed away; new things, 
the one universal rule of St. Trancis, was to be the faith 
of man. As Herod and Pilate had conspired against 
Christ, so the worldly, luxurious, simoniacal Church 
arrayed herself against St. Francis. In her drunkenness 
of wrath, the Church flamed out against spiritual men, 
hut her days were counted, her destiny at hand. 

These wild doctrines tind wild propheoies mingled in 
other quarters with other obnoxious opinions, all equally 
hostile to the great sacerdotal monarchy of Itoine, and 
to the ruling hierarchy, Df all tlieso kindred horcsi- 
archs the strangest in har doctrine and in her fate was 
Wilholmina, a Buhemian. She appeared in Milan, and 
announced her Gu.spol, a profane and fantastic jiarody, 
centering uiJou herself tlio great tenet of the PraticeUi, 
tha reign of tlio Holy Glmst, In her, the dauglitDr, she 
averred, of Uonstance tiueen of Bohemia, the Holy 
Ghost was incarnate. Her birth hud its nnnuueiation, 
but the angel Haphael took the place of the angel 
Gabriel, She was very God and very woman, She 
came to save Jews, Saracens, falso Christians, hh the 
Saviour the true Christiana, Her human nature w'um 
to die as that of Christ had died. She was to rise again 
and ascend into heaven. As Christ luul hift his vii'ur 
upon earth, so Wilhclmina left tho holy nun, Muyfrt*t(iL 
Mayfreda was to celebrate the mass at lu‘r sppnlrhrt', 


^ T)i0 XiiriuihitnrH ilu'iv this infurBUco 
And juatiai'd i6 by thi^KO t^iiotiitionB *t‘«^ 
''In toto into Ti.iutatu hit iVibyluuotn 
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to preach, her gospel in the great church at Milan, after 
wards at Bt. Peter’s in Rddib. She was to be a female 
Pope, with full papal power to baptise J ewa, Saracens^ 
unbelievers. The four Groapels were replaced by four 
Wilbelminian Bvangelists. She was to be seen by her 
disciples, as Ohrist after liia reauiTectiDii. Plenary in- 
dulgence was to bo granted to all who visited the con- 
vent of Chiaravalle, as to those who visited the tomb 
of our Lord: it was to become the great centre of pil- 
gi'imaga. Her apostles were to have their Judas, and 
were to be delivered by him to the Inq^uisition* But the 
most strange of all was that Wilhelmina, whether her 
doctrines were kept secret to the initiate,® lived unper- 
aecuted, and died in peace and in the odour of sanctity. 
She was buried first in the church of St. Peter in Oxto ; 
her body was afterwards carried to the convent of 
Chiaravalle, Monks preached her funeral sermon ; the 
Saint wrought miracles ; lamps and wax candles bmned 
in profuse splendour at her altar; she had three annual 
AD 1211 to festivals; her Pope, Mayfreda, celebrated mass. 
13111 , twenty years after that the 

orthodoxy of the Milanese clergy awoke in dismay and 
horror; the wonder-working bones of S. Wilhelmina 
were dug up and burned; Mayfreda and one Andrea 
Saramita expiated at the stake the long unregardod 
blasphemies of their mistress.® 


V Hail bho osaimilation of S. Fmida 
to tliD Savinur Ukcu uiF bhe stavtling 
prpfwioueflB of thi« ? 

4 Muraborl, Ant. liaL, 70, from tho 
original Tcoorda. Tho author of tho 
Annala of Colmar calU her on EngliHh- 
Woman nf extraordinary hEsauty,— 
Apud Boehmor, Fontea, 1. p. SO. In 
iha process thero is no ohaiige of un- 
shnstlty, Corio, Stttiia di Milano, p, 


150, gives tho popular view in which 
the BL'ot is ncDUHod of all the promiS'* 
cnotiB licence whlih is Uio onHonry 
charge agojiisb nil scorpt religions. In 
the NaiiiB duoument, which nmbmcoa 
tliD pi occss of Wilholmina, Is that of 
Stephen nf Cmwcaro, vrho was aceuwd 
of favourliig horctici, and ns oonoemod 
in ths murder of ths iDCLulslinr, Betei 
Martyr. 
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Nor was this wili woman the only heretic who 
cheated the nnauspectiug wonder of the age PoBgiinpo^t 
into saint worship ; there were others whose 
piety and virtues won that homage which was rudely 
stripped away from the heterodox. Pongilupo of Fer- 
rara had embraced Waldenaian, or possibly Albigen- 
sian opinions: he was of the sect known iu Bagnola, 
a Proveii9al town. He died at Ferrara; he was splen- 
didly buried in the cathedral, and left such fame for 
holmesg that the people crowded round his tomb; his 
miracles seemed so authentic that tho Canons, the 
Bishop himself, Albert, a man Bfeteemed almost a saint 
at Ferrara, solemnly heard the cauHo, and received 
tho deposition of the witnesses. But the stern Do- 
ininican Iniiuisitors of Ferrara had a keener vision; 
the sainted Pongilupo was condemned as an irrecluim- 
ahla, a relapsed heretic; tho Canons worn reduced 
to an humiliating Hckiiowhrlginsnt of their infatua- 
tion/ 

Of far higher, and therefore more odious name, was 
Doleino of Novara, who became the fierce apostle of a 
new sect, of kindred tenets with the Fraticelli or spi- 
ritual Franciscans, with some leaven of the old doctrines 
of the Patarines (the Puritans) of Lombardy, His was 
not a community of meek and dreaming enthusiasts, or 
at the worst of stubborn and patient fanatics; they 
became a tribe, goaded by persecution to take up arms 
in their own defence, and only to be suppressed by 
arms. The patriarch and protomartyr of this sect was 
(ierard Sagarelli of Parma, then a stronghold of the 
f:^piritualistB. 

*' Miiratori ndLluceB othor instanced of these frauiluleot yet sucoessral 
at ahtainlng the honeuri of Sointship.— Ihiil. 
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Gerard Sagaielli aeBmeil to asj)iro to found a now 
Order tiiore beggarly than the moat beggarly of thi 3 
a^iraxd Siigft- Franciscans: lie had much of the Fraticellij but 
either of himaelf determinad or was driven to 
form a separate community. Pope Innocent had at first 
rejected St. Frar^ds as a simple half-crazy enthuaiast, 
BO the Franciscans drove Sagarelli from thoir doors aa 
a lunatic idiot. As Francis aspired to the perfect imi- 
tation of the Savioui', so Sagarelli to that of the Apostles. 
He still haunted the inhospitable cloister and church of 
the FranciscaiiSi which would not receive him as their 
inmate. A lamp burned day and night within the 
precincts, which cast its mysterious light on a picture 
and representation of the Apostles. Sagarelli sat gazing 
on the holy forms, and thought that the apostle rose 
within his soul, He determined to put on the dross in 
which the painter, according to his fancy or according 
to convention, had arrayed the holy twelve. His wild 
long hah flowed down hia shoulders; his thick board 
fell over his breast ; lie put rude sandals on his bare 
feet ; he wore a tunic and a cloak clasped before, of the 
dullest white and of tho coarsest sackcloth ; ho had a 
cord, like the Franciscans, round his waist. Ho hud 
soma small property, a house in Parma ; ho sold it, 
went out into the markot-placo with his money in a 
leathern purse, and, taking the seat uu which the 
Podesta was accustomed to sit, flung it among the 
scrambling boys, to show his contempt and ntler aban- 
donment of tho sordid dross. 11(3 wMs not contont to 
be an apostle ; he would surpass St. Francis himself in 
imitation of thoir Master, not of his death but of his 
infancy. He underwent circuincisiun ; he laid liimaeH 
in a cradle, was wrapped in swuddling-olothcs, and, it in 
said, even received tho breast from some wild female 
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believer.® In Parma, Sagarelli, thougli for several years 
he prayed and preached repentance and beggary in the 
streets, had a very few followers : in the neighbourhood 
his loud shrill preaching had more success. At length 
at Faeiiza, he who had been beheld with contempt or 
compassion at Parma, became the head of an nndiaci- 
plined yet organised sect. He found his -svay back, if 
not into the city, into the diocese of Parma. 

The utmost aim of Sagarelli was the foundation of a 
new Mendicant brotherhood : for those who had taken 
the vow of poverty would not endme one poorer than 
themselves: his followers called themselvcB the Apostles, 
or the Apostolic Brethren, or the Perfect. They were 
but Spiritual Franciscans under a new name. 

ObizzD Sanvitalo, the Bishop of Parma, was of tho 
Genoese house of Fieschi, nephew of Innocent IV,^ 
This haiiglity and turbulent Prelate permitted not the 
Inquisitors to lord it in hia city; the Inquisitors were 
the victims of popular insurrection. When in tlie act 
of burning some hapless heretics they w'cre attacked, 
dispersed, driven from the city. Pama defied an inter- 
dict, and for a time refusod to readmit the Inquisitors. 

Sagarelli himself had now been preaching above 


■ Reftd MoiliBim’a account of 
leUip OestiliichLo dcH Apantcl-Oidcuff, 
in hia two volumcji nf German HlasAya. 
Tina Kaaay la a itinrlQl of the kind of 
UiBsertalion tc which later inquirara 
have atldcd litbla or nothin^;. hloBhelm 
itoulits, t linntly hce why, thia laat 
cxti iivii({anci!. 

* Oln ££0 iSanvitiilB wtw prninntEtrl by 
AUJ[bii(1lm IV., tho of 

hunu'i'amuiMm, a.u. ri57. In tho 
BaptiatiTy, which ho hcgaii to huill 
at Panutt--" minibitia orubitectuijfic, 


ptcturla non epomandia oxen-natus*'—* 
np^jeaved in high honour tha genuina 
likenesH of S. Kranctn. Oblzoo won a 
atiang doiopder of ecclcalaatioal rights t 
ho laid nu interdict on tbe Prsebor ^the 
Podeatk?) orpiUtYifi. lie boi'o perse^ 
ciiiiona with a muaBuliue apirib; and 
defotidod himaelf ao well againat hia 
imliimniiitoi'r., that ho Wan preMcntod by 
Unniraca Vlli (A.U, 1203) bo thearchl-* 
cpiariiputo of Itnvvnnn. Tlieva ha 
rtiiil wna burif'd in tho i'Vitticttici/n 
vent.^UglirllijltuliEL Su'iti, u. p.227, 
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t'wenty yeafs, either despiasd as a fanatic or dissembling 
his more Dbaoxious opiiiions. He was sum- 
moned before the Bishop, who, in compassion or 
disdain, not only spared his life, but allowed the beggar 
of beggars the crumbs from his lordly table. The sect 
of Sagarelli was no doubt among those unauthorised 
Orders against which Honorius IV. issued his 

A D 129B ^ 

Bull. Sagarelli was banished from Parma; 
he returned again, and was thrown into prison; some 
of his followers were burned. At length, under the 
Pontificate of Boniface VIII., in the year of jubilee, 
when Christendom >vaB under its access of passionate 
devotion, the Inq^uisition, the Dominican Inq[uisition, 
resumed its full power in Parma, Sagarelli was seized ; 
once he abjured, or seemed to abjure, but the remorseless 
Mhnfred, the Grrsat Intjuisitor, would not lose his prey* 
That abjuration surrendered him as a relapsed heretic 
to his irrevocable doom: he was condemned to the 
flames. By one wild acconnt of this terrible scene, in 
the midst of the fire the voice of the herotic was heard, 
“ Help, Asmodcus.’’ At once the fire wont out Thrice 
it was rekindled, thricB at that powerful spell it smoul- 
dered into harmlessness. Nothing was to be done but 
to appeal to a more potent name. The Host was 
brought, the heretic again bound on the pile, again the 
flames blazed. ‘^Holp, Aamodeua,*’ again cried Saga*' 
relli. Tlicre was a wailing in the air ; “ Ono stronger 
than ourselves is here.’* The fire did its terrible work. 
Such things were believed in those days, No ono shud* 
dered with horror at the body of the merciful Saviour 
being employed on such fearful office.'* 


* 1 Qvve this refeirenDe to JelooI) nh Aqais, in the rsoently pubhshed Moaui 
nsenta Hiit. Sahandiee to Sign, MariottI, DolUno da Novara* 
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Doldnc, torn at a village near Novai*a, eitliBi* Prato 
or Tragantino^ caught up the prophet’s mantle Poui-oof 
at the fiery departure of Sagarelli. The new 
heresiardi Wcoa no humble follower : lie had neither the 
prudence nor the timidity of the elder teacher to dis^ 
guise or to dissemble his opinions. He was a man cast 
in an iron mould ; not only with that eloquence which 
carries away a host of hearers with an outburst of 
passionate attachment and is gone, but that which sinks 
deep into the souls of men, and works a stern, enduring, 
death-defying fanatidsin. He must have possessed won- 
derful powers of organisation, and, as appealed, by 
inspiration, extraordinary military skill. Obscurity and 
mystery, perhaps even in his own day, hung over the 
youth anti early life of Dolciiio, He was said to liave 
8pn.ing from a noble family, the Toi nielli; he was 
not improbably the son of u married Lumbard priest* 
Either before or immcdiiitoly after the death of Bags- 
relli, he was in the Tyrol, and in tlie dioreso of TrfiUt, 
where lurked no doubt many heirs of the doctrines of 
Arnold of Brosoia: it might be too of the Waldensians 
and other antisaciadotalisha. The stern Franciscan 
Bishop of Trent, BuonAccoHi, drove him back to the 
flouthern side of the Alps, As the acknowledged head 
of the Apostolic Brethren, on the death of Bagarelli he 
was expelled from Hilan, &om Como, from Brescia, from 
Bergamo, According to one account he took refuge 
beyond the Adriatic Sea, among the wild forests of 
Dalmatia.* 

But ho was OYory where ]>resout by his doctrines. His 


* Miishpini HiMiiiiH not tn Aimbt tiie lUHuhuco inllaUnatia. ITih rdaftonii^g; 
ii plauBibli*; 1m. t on tliib |iuiut nlone that wuti^r ii njif »ait to 

me, io i!uni«aiip>. 
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epistles became the G-ospeh his prophecies the Koran of 
the Drier, Of Ms three epistles, which cdu- 
tainei the chief part ef his dDctriiies, two still 
survive. Like the Trauciscan Spiritualists, the Apostles 
□f Parma had their periods and eras in the history of 
mankind. There were four states of man ; — ^I, That of 
the Patriarchs and Prophets, when not only marriage 
but polygamy was lawful for the propagation of the 
human race.^ IL That of Christ and his Apostles; who 
had taught that virginity was better than marriage, 
poverty than riches, to live without property better 
than to hold possessions. This period closed with St, 
Silvester. III. In the third, the evil and iron age, 
the love of the people began to wax cold towards God 
and their neighbour : the Church assumed wealth and 
temporal power. All Popes, from St, SilvcBler, had 
been prevaricators and deceivers, except Cmlestine V, 
The rule of St, Benedict, the life of the monks, had 
been the saving goodness of that age, When the love 
of tliB monks as of the clergy grew cold, virtue and 
liolineBS had peiislind; all were evil, haughty, ava- 
ricious, unchaste. St, Praucis and Si. Duminic had 
surpassed the rule of St. Benedict and of the monks, 
yet this too was but fur a time. The iron age was to 
come to a terrible end, which was to sweep away Pope, 
prelates, monks, friars. But, IV. thauril of Parma 
began the fourth, the gnlilen age — that of true Apostolic 
perfection, The Dulciuites too had their Apocalyptic 
interpretations. The Seven Angels were, of Ephesus, 
St. Benedict ; of Pergamus, Pope Silvester ; of Sardis, 


7 CompRr0MochQin[i’8Vi>ry ingenious 
readiDi; of a pmgq in tho eplith uf 
IDolcmo i In quo slivtu lauUaU 


bonum fuisitio ntitnorum eum (nx&nity 
M.) caup& muUipli^ndt gonut humn 
Duni.*^— DiMortpj p. 249* 
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St. Francjxs; of Laoilicea, St- Duminic; of Smyrna, 
Gerard of Parma; of Thyatira, Dolcino of Novara; of 
Philaclelpliia, tlie future great and holy Pope, 

Against the ruling Popes they "vvcre more fearless and 
denunciatory. The Popedom was the great Ano-rapai 
harlot of the Revelation. In the latter days 
there weio to be four Popes, the first and last good, the 
second and third bad. The fii'st good Pope was Cceles- 
tine V., whose memory they reverenced with the zeal of 
all the idolaters of poverty. The first of the bad was 
Boniface VIII. The third they did not name : no one 
could be at a lohs for their meaning,* As to the fourth, 
JohnXXIL had not ascendeiitlie throne before Dolciuo 
and most of his partisans had perished; but it would 
have been impossiblo to have conceived (nor could the 
apostles, the successors of Dolcino, conceive) a Pontiff, 
except from his lowly birth, so opposite to the un- 
worldly, humble, i>overtyJoving ideal of a Pontiff, 
According to thorn, no l^ope conld give absolutitm 
who was not holy as St Peter ; in poverty absolutely 
without property ; in lowliness not exciting ware, per- 
secuting no one, allowing every one to live in freedom 
of conscience/ They were amenable to no Papal 
censuro (from some lingering awe they left to the 
Pope the power of issuing decrees and appointing to 
dignities); but no Pope had authority to command 
them, by oxcointminication, to abandon the way of 
perfection, nor could they be summoned before the 
IntiiUHition fur following after that same perfection,^ 


* Benedict XI, racniB to Imva ticcii 
ptiued over. 

* fuvemlo guevriw, ncu iili- 
quern periiequettilD, jned pcrinittcnilu 


vivero queinlibet In «uA lilerlAte,"— 
AddituinLaLt., Hiit, Bitkin. ii|md Miirnr 
ton, 

b niHt. Bokiu, p. 4 »3. 
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The Dolcinitea had their strong hut peculiar Ghibel- 
liniam. Their prophetic hopes vested uu the 
GhibdiiniBiu. Hdusb of Anagoii. Frederick of Ar- 

ragon was to enter RoniB on the Nativity, in the year 
1335 (so positive and particular \Ycr 0 they in their 
vaticinations), to become Emperor to Ciri3ate nine Kings 
(or rather, uccordiiig to the Apocalypse, ten), to put to 
death the Pope, his aucl the monks. The 

Church was to be reduced to licr piimitivo Apostolic 
poverty. Dubuno was to be Pope, if then alive, for 
tlireo years; and then came tho Perfect Pope, by special 
outpouring of tbe Holy Lihoat. It might be Dylcino 
himself holy as St Peter, or Creranl of Parma restored 
to lifo. Then Antichrist was to come; the Perfect 
Pope was to be rapt for a time to Pavailise with Enoch 
and Elias ; after the fall of Antichrist he was to return 
and convert the whole world to the faith of Ohriat. 

Dolciuo and his followers first appear as an organised 
^ Gattinara and the Val 8esia in 
discBitt.^ Piedmont. That beautiful region at the foot 
of the lower Alps, with green njiland meadows, shaded 
by fine chestnut groves, and watered by the clear Besia 
and the Htreams which fall into it, had been but recently 
posHosaecl by the great Uhibellinc family, tlioBlaiidrate. 
To this land believer, s in these popular tenets flocked 
from all ^[uarterH, from the Alpine valleys, from beyond 
ths Alps. Tlicy proclaimed that all duties were to 
yield to the way of perfection ; the bishop might quit 
his see, the priest his parish, the monk his cloister, the 
husband Ids wife, the wife her husband, to join the one 
true Church. Dolcino in one respect discarded, or (it 
is doubtful which) boasted himself superior in asceticism 
to the severity of most of the former sects. Each, like 
the apostle, had a sister : ** with that sister every one 
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aspired te live in the moat unblemished chastity It is 
even said, but by their enemies, that they delighted to 
put that chastity to the most perilous trial. Dolcino 
had a sister like the rest, the beautiful Margarita, a 
Tyrolese maiden of a wealthy family, of whom he had 
become enamoured with profane or holy love, when 
beyond the Alps. By him she was asserted to be a 
model and miracle of perfect purity: his enemies of 
course gave out that she was his mistress/ At tlie 
close of their dark destiny she was taunted as though 
she were pregnant. “If so,” replied the confident fol- 
lowers of Dolcino, and Dolcino himself, “it must be by 
the Holy GHiost,” All this, however, is belied by other 
and not leas unfriendly authorities.*^ But these peaceful 
sectaries (peaceful, at least, as far us overt acts, if hardly 
so in their all-levelling doctriucs) could not be long 
left in peace, la all respects but in their denunciation 
against the hierarchy they were severely ortliodox: they 
accepted the full creed of the OIiuitIi, and only super • 
added that tenet. Already, soon after his accossion^ 
Clement V., at the solicitation of tho (dorgy and the 
Guelfs of the neighbourhood, had issued his Bull for 
their total extirpatiout Already there were menaces, 


• Seoum duDeliat AmniiUni, nomine 
Murgariiam, dlccli&t tenere 
mori) Bororia ja Uhribto, provide et 
hoiiBst^ ; et i^uia depreliciieu fuit ettHe 
grtiviild, Ipee ob aul aMovemnt ONjte 
f;ravidam da Spiritu Sancto." — Addi- 
tfonmt., p. 459. 

* MciHhelm Jiutly oliBerveB that in 
the nutlicntic documontii them ja ne 
oliorge of licukittousncBB agmuet the 
enrller or later aiWHtlea, neither In 
ihe hulls of HoneiiuR IV. or Nioolai 


IV,, nor in any Mporim of the IrinlB, 
more espeolslly the very curious 
amiuAtion at a much Inter peiiod of 
Peter of Lugo at Toubuso, in Lim« 
borch, Hist Inqulsiblonis. Atlein 
dlo GorlchtsregiBtor, so wohl ku Tho* 
louse, abzu VeioelU sprechen slo von 
dieser AnkUga los, well sie ihneu 
keiue Unreinigkeit, kuiue Usbei-tio* 
tung dor Qcsetzo von der Zuvht ind 
KeuBohelt vorwerfeii/'^P. 305. 
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fiigns, beginnings of persecution: tlie Inquisition was 
in movement. Almost at once the sect became an 
army. On a mountain calhi Balnera, or Valnera, in 
the upper pai*t of the valley of the Sesia, they pitched 
their camp and built their town. Dolcino himself 
found hospitable reception vuth a faithful disciple, a 
rich landowner, Milano Sola. They gave out that Rod 
might be worshipped as well in the deep forest, on 
the snowy crag, as in the church. 

The first attempt at hostility against them ended in 
shameful discomfiture. The Podesta of Varallo headed 
an attack: ho was ignomiiiiously defeated, taken, re- 
deemed at a large ransom, Dolcino and his followers 
(they were now counted by thousands) were masters of 
the whole rich Val Sesia. But the thunderclouds were 
gathering. No sooner was the Papal Bull proclaimed 
than the Ruelfic nobles met in arms: they took a 
solemn oath in the church of Scopa to exterminate 
these proscribed and excommunicated heretics. This 
formidable league wanted not a formidable captain. 
The Bishop Eainieri, of the noble and Ruelfic family 
of the Avogadri, now ruled in Vercelli. He set himself 
at the head of the crusade. Dolciuo*s followers had 
become soldiers, Dolcino a general of more than com- 
mon sagacity and promptitude. He made al)old march 
along the sharp mountain-ridge, and seized a strong 
position, the hare rock, still called Monte Oalvo. The 
Jttiifli despair of fanaticism is terrible. The conflicts 
became murderous on both sides. Thrice at 
least the forces of the Bishop suffered disgraceful defeat* 
The Bishop saw his whole diocese a desolate waste: 
even the churohea were sacrilegiously despoiled, the 
images of the Madonnas were mutilated, the holy 'vesspla 
carried off. They broke the bolls and threw do\in tho 
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DtilfriES,® But thb* stronger the position of Dolcino, 
tke greater liis weakness. How were thousands to find 
food on those bleak inhospitable craga ? The aggression 
of their pBrseeutors had made them warrioi's: it now 
made thorn robbers. Society had declared war against 
them : they declared war against society, FamiiiB knows 
no laws : it makes laws of its own. They proclaimed 
their full right of plunder, for without plunder they 
could not livo: all was to them just, except the de- 
seriioii of their faith.^ Frightful tales are told of their 
lu’uelty ill their last wild placo of refuge; for they left 
in the mountain hold, on the bare rock, the weak anti 
dofencclesa of tlieir body; set off again with the same 
promptitude and intelligence, over mountain ridges and 
deep snows, and bgizolI a still stronger height, Mount 
Zerbal, called after tliemMonto tTas^ziiro, above IMvcrio, 
Hero fur some mouths they defied all attack. The 
Bishop, grown wisiw by 2>crpeluiil discomfiture, was 
cuiitent to blockade all the passes, Ktarvution grew 
more intonsc; the women and tiio w<‘akly, who had 
boon loft on Monte Calvo, found slowly tbeir way to 
Mount Zorbal, and aggravated the distvoss, Tho women, 
if thoy did not join in tho war, urged on the fierce 
irresistible sallies from their unaiiproaclmbls mountain 
hold. Thsy burst at one time on the town of IViverio, 
and thoroughly sacked it It was on the prisonors in 
these expeditions that they wreaked their most merciless 
vengeance, or rather determined to turn them most 
reloiitliissly to their advantage. Gribbets wore erected 


• h. Marlutli woU nlmurvPH that thuir 
to the hrlln fttid belfrica Ih iit- 
^alligibla emnigh, Tht^y were rung na 
A tocisin to roiiM tlir cnuiitry in faae of 
jUEi attack by tlic IkikiultoB. 


“ ItPin derobarfl, career, wu efc \\ mwi * 
cun^uc mala iufm& C'hriaiUniHt 
^iiam Riori at ileatiui^re eurutn iiiitim/ 
— Additamentu. 
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upon tli0 brow of the sheer precipice, on which the 
inhabitanta from below might behold their Imabanidfl, 
brothers, and kindred suspended, and slowly yielding 
lip their lives. It was made known that they might 
be ransomed for food, or what would purchase food.^ 
lledemption at such a price could not be permitted by 
the inflexible Bishop. Men hunted like wild beasts, 
became wild beasts ; they were reduced to the scantiest, 
most loathaoino food; they ate everything indiscrimi- 
nately; it is said as an aggravation during Lent.*^ They 
had passed tho wild dreary winter on these steep, 
dismal, hungry peaks. They ate rats, hares, dogs, 
chopped grass, even more horrible food. Jerusalem 
or Human cia beheld not more frightful banquets than 
the mountain camp of Doleino, yet would they not sur- 
render their lives or their faith. Nor was their noble 
resistance obscure or without its fame. It is difficult 
not to discern some G'hibelline admiration, perhaps 
sympathy, in Banters famous lines,^ though Banto, 
placing the message to Dolcino, ^^that he provision 
well his mountain fortress,” in the mouth of Mahomet, 
may seem as it were to disclaim all compassion for the 
hcrcsiarch. Unless Bolcinn did this ho might come 
capttiroDf before his time to his awful doom.” Famine 
Gumro. length did its slow work. The Novarcso, 
or rather tho Vercelleso, won at length his doar-bougiit 


f *^Clatn iiiu1to»n1iaBTirodiKiap(*nil- 
eriint, videnitbus tixoribus eb 
bQB, ^iiia non vobbnnt bg redimet o qx 
iirbitria prosilictaruin cannm 
Mein, p. The ransom of the 
Fodeat& of VnraUo had bsen czactod in 
Icindi that ia, in moans of subiiUtenra, 

^ Tha prating; lout thsy had faated 
like good oharohm on, Thc^ had lived 


on chopped hay, moistened with some 
kind of fiit 

^ Dr (II a fra Uolcin’# duntiiiB cho 
amiJ, 

Tn clib foriKs Tndral II Sols In brevo^ 
8' pkU non vtiol <|nl tosto saguitarmC 
HI dl vlvandB, chb ■trattadl nave 
Non ra^l la vlttaiia al Noarase. 

Oh* Bitrimciitl acqalstar nun eflJii 
Uav0," 

.nifbiM, sxviii vff.eD 
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victDiy. The hesieged Avere worn to thin, feohle, and 
ghostly shadows. Mount Zerbal was stormed. Maundy 
A thousand were massacred, drowned in their 
flight in the rivers, or burned. Of the prisoners not 
one would recant: all pGrished rather in the flames^ 
Three — ^Dolcino, Longino, and Margarita — were re- 
served for a more awful public execution. The Pope 
was consulted as to their doom. The answer was cold, 
decisive. “ Let them be delivered to the secular arm.’* 
Vercelli was to behold the triumph of her Bishop and 
the vengeance wreaked on the rebels to the Oliurch, A 
tall stake was raised on a high and conspicuous mound 
Margarita was led forth. Notwithstanding her suffer- 
ings, exposure, famine, agony, incarcBration, such, it is 
strangely said, was her beauty that men of rank offered 
her marriage if she would renounce her errors,™ She 
was yet heiress, too, of her great nstate in the Tyrol 
But whether it was earthly or heavenly love, wht^thcJ! 
the passionate attachment of the fond consort, or the 
lioly and paflau)nlfjs.s resolution of the saint, the noble 
woman hail nothing of woman’s wrjaknoss ; she uejubof 
endured unfaltering to the end; she endured 
the being consumed by a slow fire in the sight of 
Doldno himself ; his calm voice was heard beseeching^ 
admonishing her, as she shivered in the flames, to be 
faithful to the close. Dolcino was as courageous under 
his own even more protracted and agonising trial He 


^ ‘*Atq[ue ipsft dia plurcs qiiam 
vnille ex ipeln, turn turn 

fluniini Biibrncrsi, ut iirnfntiir, tum 
Dt mni'ti crndelicifiinia dati 
mill/' — Hist. Duluini. 

“ ^‘Ilhiveio imbnta diich'ind fpiuH 
tkutiqiiani d«8«ruit xnnnduta ilUja, Ideo 


portiimciiia in €d fuit firmo, iu hoc 
errnro, cDiuinlQiofS nexOi liiSmiitato. 
Nnm uum nullo iinhiluH qittom [>nt vnm 
in ttxorpin, tuin prnpteriniluhntudln^'it]! 
illniH, tiitn prnpU'r pjin pi^cuiiiiirn ning- 
rjuin, Tiiinqimtn potuit ilvcti/'-^lkniroo 
cut. ImDla Murciton, S, li. 1. x. 1 1SiA 
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repelled all those who were sent to disturb his last honi-s 
wiflngto with their polemic arguments. He and Lon- 
uaDotdng. placed on a lofty waggon, in which 

Were hlazmg pans of fire i men with hut pincers tore 
away their flesh by morsels, and cast them into the 
fire ; then wrenched off tlieir limbs. Onco, and oneo 
only, as the most sensitive part of man was rent away, 
he betrayed his anguish by the convulsion of liis face. 
At length, having been thus paraded tlirougli the laud, 
both, Longino in Biolla, Dolcinu inVerceili, wore re- 
leased from thoir long death." 

These terrible scenes took place undor the rule and 
by the authority of Clement Y. Had John been on the 
Papal throne he would have even more ludely da-sberl 
with the spiritual notion of an unworldly and a poor 
Pope. Dlsment Y. had boon nccus(Hl of avarice. John 
•yXTT. was even more heavily charged with the sanifi 
vice ; and no Pope plunged more deeply into tho pu- 
liticftl affairs of his time than John XXII. llis acts 
were at once a bitter satire and reproach on his pri>- 
decessor, and an audacious proclamatiaii of his own 

“ The piiiicijwil uuthfnity fur thw Tjiiioh/* Mnriutti (it in not hU 
account la tho Hint, Duleiiii, in thf* u'lil iininiO thi* pnit cf 

ninth volume of Miiruturi, S. ti, I., in'ifei't Itu’ul kntiwlwig^ uf the wht.lp 
with tho Aihlitnmonttt, tJie nulhor bcpub of DolHuo'e enrecr (HuylmyrtfU; 
of which piofwjfipa to huvo eeiui I thiMifjht much of Ifulriun, 

nnd to cite two of Dolcino'e ppis- tiuvcllKd rapiaijr through part of tlie 
tlei. ''But” he iiajrB, “they knpt iliwtriut). The work ii one of gient 
their doctrlnee Becrot, m\\ hell the indue try nuil acBur»r»y^ ituirml eoifu^'' 
right to deny them hefina the Inqui- what, to my judgement, hy Italian pre- 
elthn” Dol chi 0 , he uvere, hiul nb- lixity, anil ftotnci IhiKnapniielom lain 
jured three tinaee* Some clrciittifl tan cos indehted to it for totne oorracUoni 
are fhotn Benvenuto da ImoU^i com- and iidiIitIoiie« Sig, Heriottl hae de- 
mentary on. DautOi^Muratorly Ant, mtihehodp It leeme to mop the fetigtoue 
Itsl. V* d, Thta paeengfl of my history romnneo of IVofeewr BIflglolliil, twwis*^ 
wn wrlttoi before the publication of latpd an history by Dr, Kronsi 
Sig. Mariobti’i (E> '^^ulctno and hii olno und leme l.«ipelci 1844. 
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rapacity. Tn the fourth year of his pDiitificate^ John com- 
menced a process which rent off the last veil vt^xese aboni 
from the enormous wealth of Clement, and 
showed at the same time that the new Pope was as 
keenly set on the accumulation of Papal treasures. 
Clement, before his death, had deposited a vast amount 
in money, in gold and silver vessels, robes, books, 
precious stones and other ornaments, with important 
instruments and muniments, in the Castle of Mouteil, 
in the Venaisin. The lord of the castle, the Viscount 
do Lomenie and Altaville, on Clement’s death, seized, 
and, as it was said, appropriated all this treasure. 
Besides this he had recBived sums of money due to 
the deceased Pontiff. The Viscount was summoned 
to render an account. He and all persons in possession 
of any part of this property were to pay it into the 
hands of the Pope’s treasurer, under pain of excom- 
munication, and, as to the Viscount, of interdict on bis 
territory. Those in the Court of Kome were to pay 
in twenty days, those in France in two months, those 
beyond the Alps in three. The demand against the 
Viscount was more specific. It amounted, in the whole, 
bo 1,774,800 florins of gold. Of this 300,000 had been 
destined by Pope Clement to the recovery of the Holy 
Land-, 820,000 to pious uses; 100,000 was a debt 
of the King of France; 180,000 due from the King ol 
England. The Viscount was a dangerous mam No 
one ventured to serve the citation : it w^as fixed on the 
doors of the church at Avignon. The Viscount at length 
deigned or thought it pnideut to appear before the 
Court. He acknowledged the trust of 300,000 florins t 
lie was prepared to pay it when the ctoiaado should 
begin. The baffled Pope, after much unseemly dispute, 
yielded to a compromise- The Viscount was to pay 
VOL* vn. 2 n 
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15D,D[)0 ; the other moiety was to remain in his hands, 
on eondition that he or his heirs should furnish one 
thousand men-at-arms whenever the King of France, 
the King of England, the King of Castile, or the King 
of Sicily, or the elder son of either, should, take the 
cross. The sum said to have been devoted to pious 
uses had dwindled to 2D0,DDD florins. The Viscount 
declared that it had been already expended, chiefly by 
others: he was a simple knight, ignorant of money 
matters. The Pope was manifestly incredulous : he 
mistrusted the accounts; and no doubt only acq[uieacBd 
in the acquittal of the Viscount from despair of extort- 
ing restitution. He had hut shown his own avarice and 
his weakness.® 

If the sect of Dolcino had been nearly extirpated 
before the accession of Pope John, the Spiritualists and 
the Fraticelli, the believers in the prophecies of the 
The R:ati- J oa Dhim an d J ohn Peter Oliva, awarme d 

not only in Italy, but the latter especially, 
in the neighbourhood of the Papal Court of Avignon. 
These sordid and unseemly squabbles for money would 
not be lost upon them. All these men alike perti- 
naciously held that the sole perfection of Christianity 
was absolute poverty, without possession, personal or in 
common. They wore a peculiar dress, which offended 
by its strange uncouthneas: they cast aside the loose 
long habit, appeared in short, tight, squtdid garments, 
just sufficient to cover their nakedness.^ Even of their 
dress and of their food — as they immediately put it into 
their mouths — ^they had only the use ; they declared the 


* Vit. apud Baluz, 

* Perfection Bin evangeliooruin 
Ohristi m qn&dem monstruQsl ilcftii.* 
?aJtate, eb nihil in futumm reiervando 


a vii'is eyangellcm piofeBSloniB fitom 
durcntibuB, esse cunfingmit/*— Baluz. 
MiBcell, ii, 247> 
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birds of ths air and tlae -beasts of the field to be tbeir 
examples. Granaries and cellars were a wicked mistnisl 
of God’s providence* 

The age was too stem and serious to laugh to scorn, 
or to treat these crazy tenets with compassion ; and 
they struck too rudely against the power and the in 
terests of the hierarchy, against the Pope himself, fui 
contemptuous indiiference. With all this was muuhled 
up a blind idolatry of St. Francis and of his rule — his 
rule, which was superior in its purity to the Four Gospels 
- — and au absolute denial of the Papal authority to 
tamper with or relax that rule. “There were two 
Churches one carnal, overburdened with possessiuns, 
overflowing with wealth, polluted with wickedness, over 
which ruled the Homan Pontiff and the inferior Bishops : 
one spiritual, frugal, without uncleaiiness, admirable for 
its virtue, with poveriy for its raiment; it contaiiUid only 
the Spirituals and their asaociatos, and was ruled by men 
of spiritual life alone.” They had firm confidonce in 
the near approach of the times foreshown by John Peter 
Oliva, when the Pope, the Cardinals, all Abbots and 
Prelates, should be abolished, perhaps put to the sword* 
Such doctrines were too sure of popularity, possibly 
among some of the higher ^orders, asauredly Ottnemiai*. 
among the wretched serfs, the humbler and ’**“**“**<»^ 
oppressed vassals, the peasantry, the artisans of the 
towns, the mass of the lower classes. Multitudes no 
doubt took refuge from want, degradation, tyranny, in 
free and a elf-righteous mendicancy/ They wero spread- 
ing everywhere (the foUowara of Dolcino appeared in 
Poland), and everywhere they spread they disseminated 


4 TJiesL' ui'o thp, words of the Bull of Fopo John.— liayiiald, Nuh aim. 113 IS. 
* Soo, too, tliQ tiial Lht TouloubQ of Do Lupo, i-efened to nbovo, 

2 B 2 
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their doctrinBa in new forms, each more and more 
formidahle if not fatal to ths hierarchy, Praticel- 
lism, Eegmnism, Lollardism. They first familiarised 
the common mind with the notion that Borne was the 
Babylon, the great harlot of the Apocalypse. 

JohnXXIL was too sagacious not to foresee the peril ; 

Alarm of aiTOgautly conviuced, and too jealous, of 

Pope John. Lia supreme spiritual authority not to resent; 
too merciless not to extirpate by the most cruel means 
these slowly-working enemies. Soon after his accession 
Bull followed Bull equally damnatory. The Franciscan 
convents in Narbonne and in Beziers were in open 
revolt from their Order: on them the wrath of the 
Pope first burst. The Inquisition was committed to 
Michael di Cessna, still the faithful subject of the Pope, 
and to seven others,® Twenty-five monks were con- 
victed, and sentenced first to degradation, then to 
perpetual imprisonment. Some at least still defied the 
persecutor: they committed their defiance to writing. 

They had not abandoned the holy Order of St. Francis, 
but the whited walls, its false brethren ; not its habit, 
but its robes ; not the faith, but the bark and husk of 
faith : not the Church, but the blind synagogue (this 
was their constant and most galling obloquy : the cor- 
rupt Dhurch was to the perfect one as the Jewish 
Synagogue to that of Christ); they had not disclaimed 
their pastor, but a ravening wolf” For this apostasy, 
iis it was declared, they were brought to the stake and 
burned at Marseilles.’^ They were condemned for the 
heresy of denying the Papal authority. As yet there 


* See the letter ef John XXII., ie- 
legating tbfi inqmeitorjal pewer to 
Miobael SI Ceaeno. — Baluzii MlsoeL 
Janea. Anether dgcumcnt cen taiue th i 


eenteucB of the Tui|ujsitioii, and to thia 
ia appended hiB aigUAture, 

‘ Sea, for the frightful details, Vais* 
sette, Hist, de Languedoc, tom. ir. 
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was HD Papal censure of the strict spiritual interpre- 
tation of the Franciscan rule : it was the rather eata- 
bhahei by the Bull of Nicolas IV. 

The Inijuisition had begun its work: it contiiiueLl 
under the ordinary Dominican administration, under 
which Franciscan heretics were not likely to find in- 
dulgence. In Narbonne, in Beziers, in Capeatang, in 
Lodeve, in Lunel, in Pezenas, those deniers of the Papal 
authority, and so of the tenets of the Church [this was 
their declared crime), suffered, as one party thought, 
the just doom of their obstinate heresy; as they them- 
selves declared, glorious martyrdom/ They were 
mingled perhaps (persecution is not nice in its discriini- 
nation) with men of more odious views, the secret sur- 
vivors of the old Albigensian or Waldensian tenets. 
Many of tliem were believed to bo, some may have been 
really, infected with such opinions. But those that 
perished at the stake were but few out of the appalling 
numbers. The prisons of Narhonue and Carcassounr 
were crowded with those who were spared the last 
penalty. Among those was the Friar Dcliciosus of 
Montpellier, a Franciscan, who had boldly withstood the 
Intiuisition, and was immured for life in a dungeon. 
He it was who declared that if St. Peter and St. Paul 
should return to earth, the Inq[uiBition would lay hands 
on them as damnable heretics. At Toulouse the public 
sennons of the Inquisition took place at intervals, and 
these sermons were rarely unaccompanied by proofs of 
their inefllcacy. Men who would not be argued into 
belief must be burned. The corollary of a Ohristian 
sermon was a holocaust at the stake. 


• Mpdieim hai in hla posawaion a niartyroloinr of 113 Spiritual martm 
firom 1318 to tho Fapticj of loaoceut VI. 
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As yet the great question, the poverty of Dhrisi: iicd 
Abfloiat© tis Apostles, had not been awakened from its 
pcTerty. repogg, □£ J^’icoks IV. was still the 

law; but John 5XII. was proud and confident in his 
theological learning, and not unwilling to plunge into 
the perilous controversy. The occasion was forced upon 
him, but he disdained to elude it : he seized on it with- 
out reluetancB, perhaps with avidity. He was eager to 
crush at onc^ a doctrine, the root and groundwork of 
these revolutionary prophecies of John Peter Oliva, 
ubertiDodi wliich had recently been asserted, with in- 
trepid courage, by an eloquent friar, Ubei-tino 
di Dasale. Ubertino had not only been persecuted in 
Provence, he had been excommunicated, and driven out 
of Tuscany and Parma, where the Spirituals had set up 
a new General, Henry de Deva, organised a new Order 
under provincials, oustodea, and guardians, no doubt 
with the hope that from Sicily was even now to come 
forth the great king, the deliverer, the destroyer of the 
carnal and wealthy Dhurch — ^he under whom was to 
open the fourth age, and to arise the poor, immaculate, 
Spiritual Pope.* 

The Archbishop of Narbonne and the Grand In- 


* See the Bull Gfloriasam Ecelc- 
II ‘'Tam detetitaliili tuiboe piec- 
fiousnliea migia idolum ^unm piosla^ 
turn.'’ This remarkable Bull i^ecouuta 
the five errom of the Spiritual Freii- 
ciscaae:-^!. The asseitiDn of the two 

churches, ** unam carnal em, divitu's 
preostim, aflluenLem divitiis, sceleribuB 
mauulutam, cui Bomanum Fitcsulem, 
oteterosquB infanoras Frealatoa domi- 
iiarl asserunt ; oliam BpirituaUm, fru- 
gnlltaje munibuii, vestltu decoi^am, 
pnujmrtiitv Buoobcfcain II. The «»* 


flcibien that the acts and Sacromente 
of the clergy of the ciuiihI chmcli 
weiG invalid. III. The unlawfulneas 
of oaths. IV. That the wickodnesa 
of tliB individual priejat invalidated the 
Saci ament. V, That they aIdub ful- 
filhd the Oospcl of Chi jst. There ia 
a UBoful coll dot] on of all the BuUh 
relating to thie Inquiuitian gt the cud 
of N, Eymeilc, Diroetoiium Inquih 
aitorum. See for this Bull [dated 
Avignon. 23rd Jan 1313), p, SB* 
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quisitor, Jolm deBeaiuiB, wera Bitting in judgBiiiBnt on 
a Begharii. They summoned to their council all th.e 
clergy distinguish ad for their learning. One of the 
articles obj acted against the Beghard was his assertion 
of the absolute poverty of Christ and his Apostles. The 
Court were about to condemn the tenet, when ijerengerSB 
Berangar cle Talon, only a reader, but a man 
of character, stood up and declared it sound, catholic, 
and orthodox. He would not be put down by elamour; 
he refused to retract j he cited the Bull of Pope Nicolas; 
he appealed to the Pope in Avignon. Berenger ap- 
peared before John XXIL and his Consistory of Oar- 
^nals, maintained his doctrine, was seized and put 
under arrest. But as yet tlie cautious Court proceeded 
no further than to suspend the anathema attached to 
the Bull of Pope Nicolas — ^the anathema against all wlio 
should reopen the diseussion.^ 

The Bull of Pope Nicolas was the great charter of 
Franciscanism. The whole Order was in ooiiimotion. 
A general Chapter was held at Perugia. The a^pwror 
Chapter declared nnouimously that they ad- 
hored to the determination, of the Boman Church, and 
the Bull of Pope Nicolas, that to assert tlie absolute 
poverty of Christ, the perfect way, was not heretical, 
hut sound, catholic, consonant to the faith. They 
appealed not only to the Papal Bull, but to a decree of 
the Council of Tienne. Michael di Cesena, the General 
of the Order, joined in the condemnation: he had signed 
the warrant making over the contumacious brethren to 
tlie secular arm at Marseilles; and now Michael di 
Cesena defied the Papal power, arrayed Pope against 

T SfiatUQBuUDe Veil]orumSJgAlficatlDiii>. WalHinghnm Bay* of iheStntutoi 
of KfonlM I V',, q[iiK faslunt non ao]tim BupaibiiQ Mlnom, sod cUam iuMOlrCt.*" 
63, 
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Pope^ and assei^ted tliB obnoxious doctrine in the 
strongest Ibiius. He stood not alone : the admiiu- 
strators of the Order in England, Upper Grermany, 
Aquitaine, France, Castile, and six others, affixed their 
seal to the protest* 

The Pope kept no measui'es : he pronounced the 
Chapter of Perugia guilty of heresy ; he issued a new 
Ball of Pups Bull; he exposed the legal fiction, sanctioned 
Joun jjy jjjg predecessors, by which the property, 
ihe lordship of all the vast possessions of the Order, 
was in the See of Eome ; he taunted them, not without 
bitterness, with the enormous wealth which they had 
obtained and actually enjoyed under this fallacy; he 
withdrew from them the privilege of holding, seeking, 
extorting, defending, or administering goods in the 
name of the Eoman See, The perilous conclusion fol- 
lowed, It was at least menacingly hinted that the 
property was still in the original owners: whatever 
usufruct the Order might have was revocable. The 
Brother Bonagratia, the fierce opponent of Ubertino di 
Casale, who had defended the visions of John Peter Oliva, 
appealed against the Bull ; he was thro'wn into prison. 

The controversy raged without restraint. The Oar- 
TUacoatru- dinals sent in elaborate judgements, moat of 
them adverse to the Chapter of Perugia, some 
few with a milder condemnation, some almost approving 
their doctrines. The Dominicans, in the natural course 
of things, were strong on the opposite party; it was a 
glorious opportunity for the degradation of their rivals* 
Under their influence the University of Paris pro- 
nounced a prolix^ almost an interminable, judgement 
agaimt the Franciscans. 


KrifOild. sub nun. 1322, 
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On the other hand, the most poweiful dialectician of 
the age, William of Ockham, 'who had already wnuam nt 
laid at least the foundations of his great system 
of rationalistic philosophy, so adverse to the spirit of 
the age ; and who was about, by severe argument, to 
assail and to shake the whole fabric of the Papal do- 
minion, employed all his subtle skill in defence of the 
Spirituals. Michael di Cesena, by a strange Micuwidi 
syllogism, while he condescended to acknow- 
ledge the inferiority of St. Francis to the Eedeenier, 
inferred his superiority to Christ, as Christ was under- 
stood and represented by the Church* St. Francis 
practised absolute voluntary poverty; if Christ did not, 
he, the type, was inferior to the Saint his antitype. It 
could not be heretical to assert that St. Francis did not 
surpass his Example ; Christ therefore must have done 
all or more than St. Francis, and practised still mare 
total poverty. He appealed to the Stigmata as the un- 
answerable evidence to their complete similitude. All 
the citations from the Gospels and the Acts, which 
showed that Christ and his Apostles had the scrip, the 
purse, the bog (held by Judaa^), the sword of Peter, 
Christ's raiment and undivided robe, were treated as 
condescensions to human infirmity.*^ This language had 
been authorised by the Bull of Pope Nicolas ; and on 
that distinct irrepealable authority they rested as ou 
a rock. It was clear that the Pope must rescind the 
deliberate decree of his predecessor. Nor was John the 

" Uafnald. «ub turn* IS23, Bctendeii8,ubvmnipeifeDtIobiBcxtolb*reb, 

^ See iiDto abova, p, S4fi. ab imperfactdrtim inSnmaji MmitaB tiou 

A Jeaiu Chriatua, ovjoB per« damnaret/' This piuiitge to 

fecta sunt opei'Ei in Buia aotibuB viam the of Clnrlat. So apeakf 

perfectionlB oxereult, ijuDd Intordum tlie Bull Kxcit.** yi. D«ojret. 1 y« 
bttfMrfectoroia InSrtnitatibui b. xii. 
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pontiff who would shrink from tho strongest display of 
his authority. He published two more Bulls in succbs- 
sign. On the grounds of Sacred Scripture and of good 
sense hia arguments were triumphant/ hut all his subtle 
ingenuity could not explain away or reconcile his con- 
clusions with the older statute. Nothing remained but 
to declare his power of annulling the acts of his holy 
ancestor, That ancestor^ by his Bull, had annulled 
those of Gregory IX., Innocent IV., and Alexander IV.® 
All those who declared that Christ and his Apostles 
had no property, only the nse of things necessary, were 
pronounced guilty of damnable heresy. The Fran- 
ciscans retorted the charge, and publicly arraigned of 
heresy the Pope himself. 

This strange strife, which, if any strife, might seem 
Effects of thft altogether of words, had a far deeper signifi- 
Dontrovewy, canoe, and led to the gravest political and 
religious eonseiiuences. Very many of the Franciscans 
in Italy, who swayed at their will the popular miud, 
became fierce Gliibellines. They took part, as will 
appear, with Louis of Bavaria against the Pope. In 
their ranks was found the Antipope, The religious 
conseijiiences, if not so immediately and fully traceable, 
were more extensive and lasting. The controversy com^ 
menced by forcing on a severe and intrepid examina- 
tion of the grounds of the Papal power. The Pope 
finally triumphed, but the victory shook liis throne to 


* Perfection ought to be content 
with the lae of things necoasair to 
life. The Pope argued that the use 
of things neoeseaiy, food and dothee, 
impHod poseebbion, 

’ Si enitu uohia non liouit contra 
oooatltationeni Nicolai IV. predecee- 


BorJB neetii in quSi eo fundantj 
pub aliqmd etatuera commune^ nee 
sihl licuit contifi statuta Orcgcr,, 
lunoceiit. et Alexand., preedictorum, 
etatueie aut all^uid dcclavare/’^Eitv. 
John* tit. xlv, 
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tL 0 centre. In 1328 Michael di Cesena appeared beibxa 
the Pontiff at Avignon. He withstood him t<i the face, 
in his own words, as Paul did Peter. He wus placed 
under arrest in the full Conaistory. He fled to Pisa : 
there he made a formal appeal to a Beneral CounciJ, 
accused the Pope of twelve articles of heresy, published 
a book on the errors of the Pope, and addressed a full 
argument on those heresies to the Princes and Prelates 
□f Grermany/ Among other bold assertions he laid 
down as incontestable, that a Pope who taught or deter- 
mined anything contrary to the Catholic faith, hy that 
act fell under a sentence of excommunication, con^- 
demnation, deprivation.^ He called the Pope James of 
Caliors, as though he were deposed. Among the articles 
against John was Ins assertion that Christ, immedi- 
ately on his Conception, assumed universal temporal 
dominion and so the high ijiiestion, the temporal 
power of the Pope, be came a leading topic of the con- 
troversy. In a dialogue between one of the Fraticelli 
and a Catholic,^ the Catholic urges all the coimtleBS 
texts about the dominion of Christ, and declares that 
they must cempreliond temporal dominion. His title of 
J^ing were hut a mockery, if it were not over earthly* 
Kings and over States,. only over the souls of men* If 
the Popes did not hold of right temporal possessions, 
they were damned for bolding them. He recounts the 
most famous of the Pontiffs; ^^Are these pious and 
holy man damned?’’ . The PxaticelU urges the infinite 


' TmetatuB CDiitru erroree Pftpo! apud 
OgldaDtum, ii. 1285 ei Beqq, 

9 “UtidB Papa eoiitra doctrlDam 
fldel Catholicoi docena, sIvb etabuQua, 
in Dententiain excommuniBaUemia, dam* 
nutdonia, priTanoiua incidit Ipso fuctD." 


^ He Bgeimli thla tlie hymn 
ofS A.inbroae — 

** Kon Acclplt norUlle, 

Qul rBgna dat 

> Apul Balmium, MjareUoocMi 
t. 2. 
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SQanial of tliB wars and dissensioDS excited by the Fre-^ 
lates of the Church for worldly power. “It is mar- 
vellous that ye are willing in arms, and, in defence of 
temporalities, to slay men for whom Christ died on the 
Dross.” “The Prelates,” rejoins the Catholic, “intend 
not to slay men (far be it from them !), but to defend 
the faith against heretics, and their temporalities against 
tyrants.” The Catholic quotes one of the late Papal 
edicts. “He (the Pope) alone promulgates law; he 
alone is absolved from all law. He sits alone in the 
chair of the blessed St. Peter, not as mere man, but as 

man and God His will is law; what he pleases 

has the force of law.”*' 

Such avowed principles are those rather of desperate 
defence than of calmly conscious power ; yet to outward 
show John XXII. retained all his unshaken authority. 
He issued a Bull, commencing with, “ Since that repro- 
bate man, Michael di Ceaena.” Though the strength 
of the General of the Order was in Italy, yet even there 
the Prelates of the Order, who were by family, city 
connexions, or opinions, Guelf, adhered to the Pope. 
The Imperialists in Sermany were with the rebellious 
General, but in Prance he was held as a heretic. The 
more sober and moderate of the Order assembled, de- 
posed him, and chose Bertrand di Torre as the General 
of the Pranciscans. 

This spiritual democracy had more profound and en- 

rbe rA8> during workings on the mind and heart of man 

touTMiu. outbreak of social democracy 

which now, during the reign of FhiHp the Loug^ again 


^ Extraragant. da JAsbibafc, 
gqluB edit legem, lps4 soliu a hgibuB 
•ibaolatiiB. IpSB esi bdI'U Mdena 


beabi Petri cathedril, Hoa Lanquam 
purua homo wd tanquom Deus ab 
horn a/* ^P. BJl. 
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desolated ]j\ance. As in the days of St. LouiSj an in-^ 
snrrection of the peasantry spread from the British 
Ohannel to the shores of the Mediterranean. The long 
unrelenting exactions of Philip the Fair^ ^hich had 
weighed so heavily on the higher orders — where there 
were middle classes, on them too — increasing in weight 
as they descended, crushed to the earth the cultivators 
of the soil. The peasantry were goaded to madness; 
their madness of course in that age took a religious 
turn. Again, at the persuasion of a degraded priest 
and a renegade monk, they declared that it was for 
them, and them only, to recover Hie sepulchre of Christ 
So utterly hopeless was it that they should conq^uer a 
state of freedom, peace, plenty, happiness at home, that 
they were driven by force to this remote object, By a 
simidtaneous movement they left everywhere 
their iinploughed fields, their untended flocks 
and herds. At first they were unarmed, barefooted* 
with wallet and pilgrim’s stafF. They want two by two, 
preceded by a banner, and begged for food at the gates 
of abbeys and castles. As they went on and grew in 
numbers, they seized or forged wild weapons. They 
were joined by all the wandering ribalds, the outcasts of 
the law (no small force), Ere they reached Paris they 
were an army, They had begun to plunder for food* 
Everywhere, if the authorities had apprehended any of 
their followers, they broke the prisons, Some had been 
seized and committed to the gaols of Paris. They 
swarmed into the city, burst open the gaol of the 
Abbey of St. Martin des Champs, forced the stronger 
Chateletj hurled the Provost headlong down the atairs» 
set free the prisoners, encamped and ofTered battle in 
the Vr& aux Clares and the Pii St. Germain to the 
King’s troops. Few soldiers were ready to encounter 
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them. They set off towards Aquitaine. Df their march 
to the south nothing is known; but in Languedoc they 
appeared on a sudden to the number of forty thousand.^ 
In Languedoc they found victims whom the govern- 
ment, the nobles, and the clergy would willingly Imve 
yielded to their pillage, if they could thus have glutted 
their fury. The Jews of the South of France, notwith- 
peraecuoan Standing pBrsBcution, expulsion, were again in 
oftbajBWB numbers and in perilous prosperity. On them 
burst the zeal of this wild crusade. Five hundred took 
refuge in the royal Castle of Verdun on the Garonne, 
The royal ofiScers refused to defend them. The shep- 
herds set fire to the lower stories of a lofty tower ; the 
Jews slew each other, having thrown their children to 
the mercy of their assailants ; the infants which escaped, 
were baptised. Everywhere, even in the great cities, 
Auch, Toulouse, Dastel Sarrasin, the Jews were lefl to 
be remoraolBsaly massacred, their property pillaged. 
The Pope himself might behold from the walls of 
Avignon these wild bands; but in John XXIL there 
was nothing of St. Beniard, He launched his excom- 
miimcation, not against the murderara of the inoffensive 
Jevva, but against all who presumed to take the Dross 
without warrant of the Holy See. Even that same year 
he published violent Bulls against the poor persecuted 
Hebrews, and commanded the Bishops to destroy the 
source of their detestable blasphemies, to burn their 
Talmuds.* ** The Pope summoned the Seneschal of Oar- 
cassomia to defend the shores of the Ehone opposite to 
Avignon; the Seneschal did more terrible service. As 
the shepherds crowded, on the notion of embarking for 


* SumoadL says that they wmo at Albi Jiino 25, at GarBaflaoune Jims 

4.D. 1320. " A.D, 1320. 
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the Holy Land, to Aigiies Mortea, he cut off at once 
their advance and their retreat, and left them tui 
perish of want, nakedness, and fever in the pestilential 
marshes. When they were weakened by their miseries 
he attacked and hung them without mercy. 

The next year witnessed a more cruel persecution, 
that of the Lepers. There can be no more 
certain gauge of the wretchedness of the lowest 
classes of society than the prevalence of that foul 
malady, the offspring of meagre diet, miserahle lodging 
and clothing, physical and moral degradation. The 
protection and care of this blighted race was among the 
most beautiful oiBces of the Church during the Middle 
Ages.** Now in their hour of deeper wretchedness and 
Bufferings, aggravated by the barbarous folly of man, 
tho cold Church was silent, or rather, by her deiiuneia- 
tioiis of witchcraft and hatred of thti Jews, counte- 
nanced the strange accusations of which tho 
poor Lepers were tho victims. King Philip sat 
in hia Parliament at Poitiers. Public representations 
were made that all the fountains in Aquitaine had been 
poisoned, or were about to be poisoned, by the Lepers* 
Many had been burned; they had confessed their dia- 
bolic wickedness, which was to be practised throughout 
Prance and Germany* Everywhere they were seized; 
confessions were wrung from them, They revealed the 
plot ; they revealed the authors of the plot ; they were 
bribed by the Jews, they wore bribed by the King of 
Grenada. The ingredients of the poison were named, 
a wild browage of everything loathaome and awful; 
human urine, three kinds of herbs (which they could 
not describe), witli these a consecrated Host reduced to 


® See vdI, iv. j. 173, note. 
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pOT^dor. With another it was the head of a serpent, the 
feet of a toad, the hair of a woman steeped in some 
black and fetid mixture- Every leper, every one sus- 
pected of leprosy, was arrested throughout the realm 
Some disputes arose about jurisdiction: they were cut 
short by a peremptory ordinance of the King to clear 
the land of the guilty and brood of lepers. 

They were ordered to be burned, and burned they were 
in many parts of France. A milder ordinance came too 
late, that only the guilty should be burned, that the 
females with child should be permitted to give birth to 
their miserable offspring. The innocent were shut up 
for life in lazarets-^' 

The inexhaustible Jews furnished new holocausts. 
The rich alone in Paris were reserved to gorge the 
royal 0 XDheq[UBr with their wealth. The King is said to 
have obtained from this sanguinary source of revenue 
the vast sum of 150,000 livres. The mercy of Oharlee 
the Fair afterwards allowed all who survived to quit 
the kingdom on paying a heavy ransom to the royal 
treasury*** 


p Contmiiat. NaDgig, p, 76. Hiitoire de Languedoc, iv. 79. Compme 
Sismondi, u. p. 394. i CifntiDuabor NangU, 
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CHAPTEB VIL 

Jolla XXII. Louis of Eavaiia, 

Ir JohnXXII. by hia avariEB offended tlioae who held 
abflolutB poverty to be the perfection of Christianity, he 
waa in other respects as far from their conception of a 
true Pope — one who should be content with spiritual 
dominion, and withdraw altogether from secular affairs. 
His whole life was in contemptuous opposition to such 
doctrines. Df all the Pontiffs — Gregory VIL, Iniiocoiit 
III., BonifaEB VIII. — no ono was inoio deeply involved 
in temporal affairs, or employed hia spiritual weapons, 
cenaures, excommunicatioua, interdicts, iiioro prodigally 
for political ends. Hia worldlmBaa wanted the dignity 
of motive which might dazzle or bewilder tho strong 
minda of liia predecessors. If he did not advanco new 
pretensions, he promulgated the old in the moat naked 
and offensive form, ao as to provoke a controversy, 
which, however silenced for a time, left its indelible in- 
fluence on the mind of man. In hia long strife with 
Louis of Bavaria, no great religious, ccclesi- 
astical, or even Papal interests were con- 
cemed. It waa no mortal struggle, aa for the inveati- 
tures, for the privileges, or immunities of the hierarchy. 
Louis of Bavaria was no Henry IV,, whose profligate 
life might seem to justify the severe animosity of the 
Pope I no Barbarosaa aiming at the aervitudo of Italy, 
and of tlie Popo himself, to the Empire ; no Ercilerick II, 
enclosing the Pope between the territory of the Eiiipke 
VOL. VII. 2 0 
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and the Kingdom of Naples, and suspected at least 
and accused of designs not against the hierarchy alone, 
against the faith itself. Louis, for his age, was a vir- 
tuous and religiDus prince, who would have purchased 
the Pope’s friendship by any CDncBaaiens. Nor was lie 
powerful enough to be formidable. Nothing but the 
implacable and unprovoked hostility of the Pope goaded 
him to his descent on Italy, his close alliance with the 
Ghibellines, his sympathy with the Spiritual Fran* 
ciscans, his elevation of an Antipope. 

If John XXII., as he was publicly accused, avowed 
the wicked and un-Christian doctrine that the ani- 
mosities of Kings and Princes made a real Pope, a Pope, 
as he meant, the object of common dread; if on this 
principle civil war amongsb the Princes of Grermany was 
the peace and security of the Church of Rome : never 
did Pope reign at a more fortunate juncture. On Ms 
accession John found the Empire plunged into con- 
fusion as inextricable as the most politic or hostile 
Pontiff could desire. Du the sudden death of Henry 
of Luxemburg a double election followed, of singular 
doubtfulness and intricacy of title. Of the seven 
Electors, Louis of Bavaria had three uncontested 
voices — old Peter Asclipalier, Archbishop of MentZ; 
who, as heretofore, exacted on behalf of his Sec an 
ample price for his suffrage;^ Baldwin of Treves, as 
solemnly pledged, and for the same kind of retaining 
fee ; and the Marquis of Brandenburg. The fourth was 
King Louis of Bohemia. For Frederick, of the great 


• LuiJpviDi IV. AppellatiD apuil Ba- 
luelum. Vit. Pap. Avc-nion, ii. p. 47 8. 

b See lb Boehm er (Beg^sta) the re- 
peated and twDdigfll grants to tlie 
ArchhiiibQ|) of Mebtz, Icee lavish to 


the Archbishop of Treves. On Jon, 
IDj Idlfirhe pledges Oppenheim, the 
town and castle, with other places, to 
Peter Asohpalter^not to the Aichhlshop. 
This la nob a siDgular inatanoei 
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house of Austria, stood tha Archbialiop of Cologue; 
Bodolph, Elector Palatine^ though brother of the Ba- 
varian; ani the Duke of Saxe Witt emb erg. With 
these was Henry of Carinthia, who laid claim to the 
kingdom and suffrage of Bohemia. Besides this dispute 
about the Bohemian vote, the Prince of Saxe Lauon- 
berg, on the side of Louis of Bavaria, contested tha 
Saxon suffrage. For part of eight years® Pope John 
had the satisfaction of hearing that the fertile fields of 
Germany were kid waste, her noble cities burned, the 
EbiiiB and her affluents running with the blood of 
Christian men. He might look on with coinplacency, 
admitting neither title, and awaiting the time wlien 
he would no longer dissemble his own designs. Even 
Clement V. had dreaded the union of the two realms of 
France and the Empire ; he had dared secretly to baffle 
the plans of his tyrant Philip the Fair, to raise a prince 
his house to the Imperial throne. Either from foub- 
servience, from gratitude, or from some haughty notion 
that a Pope in Avignon might rule the feeble princea 
who successively filled the throne of Philip the Fair,, 
John determined to strive for the elevation of tlio King 
of France to the Empire. In Italy it was the deliberate 
policy of Pope John altogether to abrogate the Imperial 
claims of supremacy or dominion; but this was not 
conceived in the noble spirit of an Italian Pontiff^ gone^ 
rously resolved, for the independence of Italy, to raise 
a powerful monarchy in the Peninsula, at the hazard ot 
its obtaining control over the Pope himself. It was an a 
French Pontiff, ruling in Avignon, as the grateful vassal 
of hia patron Kobert of Naples, who liad nuaed him to 


® Fiom tlic acccs,sim of Lcims of Bavaria, Oct. 20, mil, iii thfl bnttlo 
Muhldorf, Sept. 28, i;i22. Jjhn, Tope^ 1317. 
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tliB Papal throne, and continiied to Bxsiciflo unbounded 
influence over the mind of JoliUj tbat the Pope plunged 
Italian pou- politics of Italy, The expedition of 

Henry of Luxemburg, and the voluntary exile 
of the Popea, had greatly strengthened the Grhibellines. 
At their head were the three most powerful of those 
subtle adventurers who had become Princes, the Visconti 
in Milan, Dan della Scala in Verona, Castruccio in. 
Lucca. Eohert of Naples and the Eepublic of Plorence 
headed the Guolfs. Immediately on his accession Pope 
John went through the idle form of issuing letters of 
peace, addressed to all the Princea and cities of Italy. 
But tempests subside not at the breath of Popes, and 
Aj) lan speedily forgot his own lessons. Matteo 

Visconti ruled as Imperial Vicar, not through 
that vain title, but by his own power in the north. II© 
was Lord of Milan, Pavia, Piacenza, Novara, Ales- 
sandria, Tortona, Domo, Lodi, Bergamo, and other ter- 
ritories.'^ The Pope forbade him to bear the title of 
Imperial Vicar during the abeyance of the Empire. 
Visconti obeyed, and styled himself Lord of Milan. As 
yet there was no open hostility; but Genoa had expelled 
her Ghibellino citizens. The exiles returned at tho 
head of a formidable Lombard forco furnished by tho 
Visconti. The city was besieged, reduced to extremity. 
The Genoese summoned Kobert King of Naples to their 
aid; they made over to him tho Seignory of the city; 
but the now Lord of Genoa could not repel the he- 
flieging army, which still pressed on its operationa On 
the 29th April, 132D, Eobert of Naples set out to visit 
the Pope at Avignon. The fate of Italy was determined 
in their long and amicable conference. The King had 


* Muratorl, Annali A* Italia, aut) non. 
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beatowei on John the Popedom, John ■would bestow on 
Eobert the Kingdom of Italy. The Cardinal Bertrand 
do Poyet, as the enemies of the Pope and the Cardinal 
averred (and they were not men to want enemies), the 
natural son of the Pope, was sent as the Legate of the 
Eoman See into Lombardy. The Pope, during the 
vacancy of the Empire (and the Empire, if he had hia 
will, would be long vacant), claimed the administration 
of the Imperial realm.® 

Ill the next year King Eobert was created, by the 
Pope’s mandate, Vicar of Italy during the Kabertof 
abeyance of the Empire. The Pope was pre- vifur, 
pared to maintain his Vicar, to crush the audacious 
Ghibellines, who had not withdrawn from the siege of 
Genoa, with all the arms, spiritual as well as temporal, 
within his power. The Inquisition was eominauded to 
institute a process of heiesy against Matteo Visconti 
and his sons, against Dan Grando, against Passeriuo, 
Lori of Mantua, against the Maniuis of Kste, Lord of 
Ferrara, and all the other heads of the Ghibellines, 
The Princes protested their Kealoua orthodoxy; their 
solo crime was resistance to this new usurpation of the 
Pope.^ But the Pope relied not on his spiritual arms. 
Franco was aver ready to furnish gallant Knights and 
Barons on any adventure, especially wlicro they might 


* Dfi jure Est legenrtum qnnii vn- 
caiite impcrio .... ejus jiiiihiliutlD, 
1 Egiracu ct dispotiitio ai eummum Pon- 
iiliiium (lev Divan tui , ctti m persoma 
n, Petri, cDclchtia aimul at teu’erii Im- 
pel ij jura Delia ipae eommusU.'^ — Bull, 
dn teil 1317- CDnipiirB Planek, v , p, U B. 

* GooilMmatiiu had bolbi'e spoken 
ot the immodeiafe influnnce of llobeifc 
of Koplos o^'er the i^opc,' lie procriida : 


Clip \ Kb c Pihicipl drlla teim fue 
ciano guerra, e unti pciiKiDii dura, tjop 
luevit.'iblb di ipieslio niiBero mondo . * 
Ma BPinprc da dti£)idciai($ uhb il 
Baepidozir), institidto [la I>in poi bone 
(Jl'U' aiiinK}, c ]iBr BemiiiAr In pnee, non 
(iuiii ad utljiitare, e Imnciit^ir le niiibH 
tinze vciglie dc' Pimcifn terreiii, e 
molto piti guauU dalV niiibizioiie H 
stesao/' — Airnnl. Bubauii, 132D< 
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aiorn thsir biilliant arms witli ths Cross. Philip, the 
SDH of Dharlss of Valois^ descended the Alps at tha 
head of three thousand men-at-arms ; the Gruelfs flocked 
to his standard; he 'waa joined by the Cardinal Legate. 
But the French Prince, encompassed by the wily Via- 
conti with a largo force, either won by his unexpected 
and politic courtesy, or, as the Gruelfs bitterly declared, 
over-bribed, at all events glad to extricate himself from 
his perilous position, retreated beyond the Alps without 
striking a blow. Still, though Vercelli fell before the 
conquering Visconti, the Cardinal Legate maintained 
his hanghty tone. He sent to command the Milanese 
to submit to the Vicar named by the Pope, King Robert 
of Naples: his messenger, a priest, was thrown into 
prison. 

The next year more formidable preparations were 
made. A large army was levied and placed under the 
■command of Raymond de Cardona, an experienced 
General. Freieriok of Austria was invited to j'oin the 
league: his brother Henry came down the Alps, on the 
German side, with a body of men. 

The spiritual battle was "waged with equal vigour. 
coiiiiBiiof A Council was held at Brogolio, near Alex- 
■BroBuUu. Matteo Visconti w’as arraigned as a 

profane enemy of the Church, as the impious and cruel 
perpetrator of all crimes and sins, tho ravening depopu- 
lator of Lombardy,^ He had contumaciously prevented 
any one from passing hia frontier 'with the Papal Bull of 
excommunication; he had resisted tho Inquisition, and 
endeavoured to rescue a heretic female named Man- 
firedi; he was a necromancer, invoked devils, and took 
their counsel; he denied the resurrection of the body; 


V Feb. 2[^, 1322. Concilium BrogalienBBi apuil Labbe, 1322. 
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for two ysara lia had resisted the Papal mDiiition. He 
was pronounced to be degraded, deprived of hia military 
belt, incapacitated from holding any civil office, and 
condemned, with all his posterity, to everlasting infamy,*^ 
The land was under an interdict ; his estates, and those 
of all his partisans, declared confiscate; indulgences 
were freely offered to all who would jom the crusade, 
as against a Saracen. Henry of Austria was received in 
Brescia with twD thousand men-at-arms: the Pope had 
purchased this support by one hundred thousand golden 
florins. The Patriarch of Aquileia, at the head of four 
or five thousand men, did not fear to publish the Bull of 
excommunication.* But Henry of Austria found that it 
was not in the interest of a candidate for the Henry of 
Empire to war on the partisans of the Empire. 

" I come,” ho said to the Cruelfic exiles from Bergamo, 
^^not to crush but to raise those who keep their fealty 
to the Empire,” He refused forty thousand florins for 
their reinstatement in Bergamo, and retired to Verona* 
There he was magnificently entertained, received sixty 
thousand florins from the Ghibellino league, and retired 
to Grermany. 

Matteo Visconti was only more assiduous, on account 
of his excommunication, in visiting churches, by such 


B Publicb i confijrmCi tutta 1 q bco* 
munichu c gV int^riletti conti n la per* 
BQua ill Matteo ViBt'onti, tie' buoI 
iigUuQli e fautni'i, e ilelle di lui cibtd,, 
col cduSbcd de' beni, 81‘luaYitii delle 
pBisono conio bd do' Sava* 

ceni. Furnno nneova apsitl tutbl i 
tesori delle liidulgenzo e del perdonc 
da’ ‘peccrtti, n chi piendcva la Croce o 
1' ninil contra ili c[UGhti pKeieni Eietici. 
—Murntori, Kub ann 11)22. 

^ Compare Muratori duiing tne 


yaavfl lOlO. 1020, im, M23, fnc 
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Liigiite, Berbiwiil de Poggettn fPnyet), 
Foscolo says, wjth jiifitiei% pveto 

omiciila, vvniluto al I’lipa, a feilei'nto 
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di Pnuto amlb a navciuiaadm<4nbtcnDr 
1b buc ceneri.” — DIbcowo eul (U 
Dante, pp» 20 , 3 OS, 
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nets of devotion making public profession of his Catholic 
Jtuid 2 » seVBiity-twD years old; he 

died broken down by the weight of affairs, and 
left his five sons and their descendants to maintain the 
power an3 gloiy of his house, who were to provoke, from 
more impartial posterity, a sentence of condemnation 
for far worse crimes than the heresy imputed to him 
by Pope John. 

The gi'eat battle of Mulildorf, between the rival 
Sept. 2B, 1322 claimants for the Empire, changed the aspect 
Mumdurf of affairs Louis of Eavaria triumphed. Hia 
adversary, Erederick of Austria, was his prisoner. He 
conoanunicatei his success to the Pope.” The Pope 
answered coldly, exhorting him to treat his illustrious 
captive with humanity, and offering his interposition, 
as if Louis had won no victory, and the award of the 
Empire rested with himself. 

Louis could not doubt the implacable hostility of the 
Pope, at least his determination not to leave him in 
quiet and uncontssted possession of the Empire. In 
aelf-iefencB lie must seek new alliances. As Emperor 
now, by the judgement, he might suppose, of the God 
of battles, it was his duty to maintain the rights of the 
Empire, and those rights comprehended at least the 
cities of Lombardy. Eobert of Naples aimed maiii- 
janoia, featly, if not nndisguisedly, at the kingdom of 
Italy; it was inmouiTd that he had assumed 
the royal title. The Pope had proclaimed him Vicar of 


^ Campara iho accouut d/ tlie battle 
ill Bonhtner, Fontee Itcruxn Uiiiin, i. 
p, ISl , and Jeannes Victoviniis, ibij. 
p. 89 S. 

» Thera is a strnngB etorjr in the 
Lib, de Due. Biivai'iiQ ^apud Boehm er, 


Fouttis), that Louis, after tlie battle, 
sent lettei-e of submissioa to ths Pope, 
ivliiuh were falsified hy his Chencollur, 
Ulrio of Au^burg, as those of Fi-e* 
darich 11. hfid been by Peter de Vinct* 
^Foiitcb, i. 142. 
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tte vacant Empire. The Cardinal Legate was infjgrson 
combating at the head of the armies which were to 
subdue all Lombardy to the sway of the Vicar or King. 
Louis entered into engagements with his GhibellinB 
subjects. His ambassador^ Count Bertholdt da Nyffen,'^ 
sent an admonition to the Cardinal Legate at Piacenza 
to commit no further hostilities on the teriitory of the 
Empire. The Cardinal replied that he held the terri- 
tory ill his master 8 name during the vacancy of the 
Empire; he was astonished that a Catholic prince like 
Louis of Bavaria should confederate with the hereti- 
cal Viscontis. Eight hundred men-at-arms arrived at 
Milan ; the city was saved from the besieging army of 
the Legate and the King of Naples. 

The Pope resolved to crush the chingDioiis league 
growing up among the Ohibelliiies. On Detuber S, 
1323, a year after the battle of Mulildorf, lie 
instituted a process at Avignon against Louis 
of Bavaria, lie arraigned Louis of prc&ump- 
tion in assuming the title, and usurping tlio power of 
the King of the Homans, before the Pojm luul examined 
and given judgement on tho contested election, espe- 
cially ill granting the Marijuisato of Brandenburg to his 
own son. Louis was admonished to lay down all hia 
power, to appear personally before tho Coui-t of Avignon 
within three months, there to receive the i^apal sou- 
tenee. All ecdesiastica, jiatriarchs, archbialmpH, and 
bishops, under pain of deprivation and forfoituro of all 
privileges and feuds which they hold of tho Church — 
all secular persons, under pain of excuiiLiiiunication and 
interdict— wero forbidden to render further fealty or 
allegiance to Louis as King of tho Homans ; all oaths of 


** Juuimen Viuttiiiuu'^, 36 
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fealty were annulled, Louia sent ambassadora to the 
Court of Avignon, not to conteat the jurisdiction of the 
Pope, but to obtain a prolongation of the period assigned 
for his appearance. In his apology he took bolder 
ground. “ For ten years he had been King of the 
Bomans ; and he declared the interposition now ob- 
truded by the Pope to be an invasion of hia rights. To 
the charge of alliance with the Viscontis he pleaded 
ignorance of their heretical tenets. He even ventured 
to retort insinuations of heresy against the Pope, as 
having sanctioned the betrayal of the secrets of tho con- 
fesaioiial by the MinoritB friars. Finally he appealed 
to a Beueral Council, at which he declared his intention 
to be present.”® 

Yet once more he strove to soften the inexorable 
Pope. He had already revoked the title of Imperial 
Vicar horns by Gfaleazzo Visconti. His ambassadors 
presented an humble supplication to the Pope seated on 
hia throne, for the extension of the time for his appear- 
ance at Avignon. The answer of John was even more 
insultingly imperious. “The Duke of Bavaria, contrary 
to the Pontifical decree, persisted in calling himself 
King of the Bomans ; not merely was he in league with 
the Viscontis, but luid received the homage of tho 
Marquis of Este, who had got possession of Ferrara* 
They too were heretics, as were all who opposed the 
Pope, Louis had presumptuously disturbed Eobert 
King of Naples in hia office of Vioar of Italy, conferred 
on him by the PopD.”^ 

Against the Visconti Pope John urged on his crusade: 
it was a religious war. The Cardinal Legate was de* 
feated with great loss before Lodi. The Papal Greneralf 


• Dated Kmemberg, Oot, 1323* 


p liaynaldue, iTao. 5, 1324* 
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Baymnni de Dardona, was attacked and made prieoner 
near Vaprio: lie was taken to Milan, but made capture of 
his escape to Monza, afterwards to Avignon. GcimrS 
According to one account, Galeazzo Visconti had con- 
nived at the flight of Dardona. The General declared 
at Avignon that it was vain to attemi^t the subjugation 
of the Visconti, but that Galeazzo was prepai'ed to hold 
Milan for himself with fifteen hundred mBn-at-arms> 
subject to the Pope.'i John would have consented to 
tins compact with the heretical Visconti, but ho could 
not act without tho consent of tho King of Naples. 
Robert demand ei that the Visconti should join with all 
their forces to expel the Emperor from Italy, The wily 
Visconti sought to bo master himself, not to create a 
King in Italy. He broke off abruptly the secret negotia- 
tions, and applied himself to Birengtlicn tho fortifications 
and the castlo of Milan. 

Tho war was again a fierce crusade against heretical 
and contumacious enemies of the Pope and Kicwmimiu 
of religion. A now anathema was launched 
against the Visconti, reciting at length all 
their lieresios, in which, except their obstinate Ghibel- 
liniam, it is diflScult to detect tho heresy. It was 
asserted that the grandmother of Matteo Visconti and 
two othor females of his house had been burned for that 
crime. Matteo, now dead, laboured under suspicion of 
having denied the resurrection of the body. Galcazsso 
was thought to he implicated in this hereditary guilt. 
The rest of the charges were more likely to bo true ; 
acts of atrocious tyranny, sacrileges perpetrated during 
war, which they had dared to wage against the L£*gato 
of the Pope. 


Mdrlgid, ], HI. B. S7. n. 1. 1. xiU Muratori, Ami. Itilia, 5 ub giui. 1 
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The Pope proeBsied to the BXCDininunication of Louia 
Excomtnn- Bayaria. Twice had he issued his process ; 
tliB twD months were passed; Louis had not 
appeared. On the 2l5t of March the sentence 
was promulgated witli all its solemn formalities Ex- 
communication was not all ; still severer penalties 
awaited him if he did not present himself in humility 
at the footstool of the Papal throne within three weeks. 
By this Bull all prelates and ecclesiastics were for- 
bidden to render him allegiance as Eing of the Eomans ; 
all cities and commonalties and private persona, though 
pardoned for then contumacy up to the present time, 
were under ban for all future acts of fealty; all oaths 
were annulled. The Bull of excommunication was 
affixed to the cathedral doors of Avignon, and ordered 
to be published by the ecclesiastical Electors of 
Grermany.^ 

Pope John had yet but partially betrayed his ulti- 
mate purpose — ^no less than to depose Louis of Bavaria^, 
and to transfer the Imperial crown to the King of 
France. Another son of Plnlip the Fair, Philip the 
Long, had died without male issue. Charles the Fair, 
the last of the unblessed race, had sought, immediately 
on his accession, a divorce from his adulterous wife, 
Blanche of Bourbon.® The canon law admitted not this 
cause for the dissolution of the sacrament, but it could 
be declared null by tlie arbitrary will of the I^ope on 
the most distant consanguinity between the parties. 
Yet this marriage had taken place under a Papal dis- 
pensation; a new subterfuge must ho sought: it was 


' Shroeck, p, 71. Oi^btiachlngQr, 
«a1] ann. 

It was reported that Blanch? pf 
Bourbon eonliJOUed her licenljous life 


in h er prison in Chatciiu-GnilUrd. She 
was pregnant hy her keeper, or by 
some one else. — Contlnunt. Nongis. 
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luckily found that CiBmant V-, in his dispensation, had 
left unnoticed some still more remoto spiritual relation- 
ship. Charles the Fair was empowered to many again. 
His consort was the daughter of the Emperor Henry of 
Luxemburg. A Papal dispensation removed the ob- 
jection of as close consanguinity as in the former case — 
a dispensation easily granted, for the connexion, if not 
suggested by the Pope, singularly agreed with his 
ambitious policy. It broke the Luxemburg party, the 
main support of Louis of Bavaria; it carried over the 
suffrage of the chivalrous but versatile John of Bohemia, 
son of the Emperor Henry, the brother of the Queen of 
France. John of Bohemia appeared with his uncle, the 
Archbishop of Treves, and took part in all tho iiontecost. 
rejoicings at the coronation of his sister in 
Paris. His son was married, still more to rivet the 
bond of union, to a French princess ; liis younger son 
sent to he educated at the Court of France- Gharloa 
the Fair came to Toulouse to presido over tlie Floral 
Games: thenco he proceeded to Avignon, The Pope, 
the King of France, King Ilobert of Naples, mot to par^ 
tition out the greater part of Christendom — to Prance 
the Empire, to Robert the Kingdom of Italy. 

But the avowed determination to wrest the Empire 
from Germany roused a general opposition 
beyond tho lihinB. Louis held a Diet, early 
in the spring, at Frankfort. Tho proclamation issued 
from this Diet was in a tone of high clcfianco.* It 
taunted J ohn, who called himself the XXII., as the 


* The lonjr ilaciiniDnt may he read 
fnBaluzius, Vita Tap. Aven. i p, 478, 
<tt ; impsifiictly in Ihiyimldud, 
Bub ann. i;V24 about April 24. An- 
nthn protect, in Aruitmuij Annal. 


Doic., and in Ordikstus, dateil nt 
Eitihbon, Auj?. [(.''liiiHtUB ^^ci'vatrir Bo>* 
niiiiuB'), iB lint ButhpiUtc, ai^ordinj;; tf 
niul ULiclitii»r, 
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enBmy of peace, and as deliberately inflaming war in 
the Empire for the aggrandisement of the Papacy.” 
“ He had been so blinded by his wickedness aa to abuse 
one of the keys of St. Pater, binding where he should 
loose, loosening where he should bind. He had con- 
demned as heretics many pious and blameless Catholics, 
whose only crime W'as their attachment to the Empire.” 
^^He will not remember that Constantine drew forth the 
Pope Silvester from a cave in which he lay hid, and in 
his generous prodigality bestowed all the liberty and 
honour possessed by the Church. In return, the, suc- 
cessor of Silvester seeks by every means to destroy the 
holy Empire and her true vassals.” The protest ex- 
amined at gi'Bat length all the proceedings of the Pope, 
hia disputing the election of Louis at Frankfort by the 
majority of the Electors and the coronation of Louis at 
4ix-la-ChapellB s his ahsolution of the vassals of the 
Empire from their oaths, “ a wicked procuration of per- 
jury! the act not of a Vicar of Christ, but of a cruel 
and lawless tyrant 1” It further denies the right of the 
Pope to assume the government of the Empire during 
a vacancy, as utterly without ground or precedent. 
Moreover, ^^the Pope had attached Christ himself, hia 
ever blessed Mother, and the Holy Apostles, by re- 
jecting the evangelic doctrine of absolute poverty.”'^ 

The last sontence divulged the quarter from which 


« ** Nod aunecit ui Imp mum .... 
in jpsum Domlnum Jesum Christum 
Regem Regum, et Bominum Dinnino- 
nim, PriDcipem Regum terrea, et pjus 
sunotiasimam mtitrcni, cjusrlcm 
Yotl flt atatua cum filio obsc/vaniid 
jpaupertaiis vixit, et sanctum Apns- 
tolcrum ccllogium ipsomm dsnigi anilo 


vit.im et no bus insuigavet, et in do<N 
trinam evangelienm de paupertate altls- 
simfL . , , quofl fundunicnbum non 
boliim Slid lunU vitft et a mundi 
BimL'inptu alien ft onatur svertou €l 
hffiretico dogmatc, et vensnatA doe 
trinft/* &B. &c. — P 404, 
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camB fortli tliis fearless manifesto. Tlia Spiritual Fran- 
ciscans were tlirougliout Rermany become the g)iTUuniiflta 
staunch, allies of the Pope’s enemy. Men of icnipBror. 
the profoundest learning began with intrepid diligence 
to examine the whole (jusstion of the Papal power — 
men who swayed the populace began to fill their ears 
with denunciations of Papal ambition^ arrogance, wealth. 
The Dominicans, of eoursB adverse to the Franciscans, 
tried in vain to stem the torrent; for all the higher 
clergy, the wealthier monks in Germany, were now 
united with the barefoot friars. Tho Pope had but two 
steadfast adherents, old enemies of Louis, the Bishop? ot 
Posaau and Straaburg. No one treated the King of tlio 
Eomans as under excommunication. Tlio Canons ot 
Freisingen refused to receive a Bishop, an adherent ot 
the Pope. The Dominicans at llatisbon and Landslmt 
closed their churches; the peo2)lo refused thorn all 
alma; they wore compelled by hunger to resume their 
services. Many cities ignominiously expelled those 
prelates who would publish tho Papal Bull. At Straa- 
burg a priest who attempted to fix it on the doors of tUo 
cathedral was thrown into the Bhine. The Dominicans 
who refused to perform divine service were driven from 
the city.* 

King Charles of France, trusting in the awe of the 
Papal excommunications and the ardent promises of 
the King of Bohemia, advanced in great state 
to Bar-sur-Aube, where he expected somo of " ’ 
tho Electors and a great body of tlie Princes of Ger- 
many to appear and lay the Imperial crown at his feet. 
Leopold of Austria came alono. The German Queen of 
France had died, in premature childbirth, at Issoudoa; 


Burgundi, Hibt. Bavai'. u. SQ. 
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on t]i0 return of the Court from Avignon/ TI10 con- 
nexion was dissolved which hound the King of Bohemia 
to the Brench interest: on the other side of the Ehine 
ha had becomB again a Grerman, He wrote to the Pope 
that he could not consent to despoil the German Princes 
of their noblest privilege, the election to the Empii’B. 
The ecclesiastical Electors stood aloof. Leopold was 
resolved at any price to revenge himself on Louis of 
Bavaria, and to rescue his brother Frederick from cap- 
tivity.® The King of France advanced thirty thousand 
mai'ks to enable him to keep up the war. At the same 
time the Pope issued a fourth process against Louis of 
Bavaria; he was cited to appear at Avignon in October. 
All ecclesiastics who had acknowledged the King were 
declared under suspension and excommunication; all 
laymen under interdict. The Archbishop of Magdeburg 
was commanded to publish the Bull.“ 

On the other hand, at the wedding of Louis of Bavaria 
with the daughter of William of Holland at Oologne, 
John of Bohemia and the three ecclesiastical Electors 
Oiot Sf vouchsafed their presence. In a Diet at 

Eatisbon Louis laid before the States of the 
Empire liia proclamation against the Pope, and Iiia 


7 ShQ JiCil April 1324. July 5, 
Charles mniriiiil his cousiD-gcimnn, 
tha [lauglitur of Louis, Count of 
Evtoux. Tho rope, m ctliBr qiiscs so 
difBcult, shocked thu pious by psi- 
mitting this miirringo of cDUsius-gci- 
lutui. 

> Sg 9 in Albert. Argont. (npud 
ITjrotisium) the dealings of Leopold 
iTith a famous necromancor, who pro' 
misad to deliver Frederick from prison. 
The derU nppearod to Fred an ck as a 
IMMtr sohclar, oOhring to transporl; him 


away in a cloth. Frederick mode tlia 
sign □£ the cross, tho dovil disappeaied. 
FicJcrick eiitieatocl lus guards to give 
him some rQhn[ues, nnd to pray that 
he sliould nob he conjured out of cap-* 
tivity*— p, 123. 

^ July 13. Viliam, ix, 2B4. Mai> 
tins, Anccdut, Oohlcnschlagor, Urkun* 
denhoch, xlil. IDQ. Ilayimldi (impeiv 
foot). Tho pope condemns Louis as 
the fautor of those heretics, Milan o 
of Lombardy, MipsUio of Fadiia^ 
Jolui of Ghent, 
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appsal to a Greneral CDuneil, Not ona of the States 
refused its adherencB; the Papal Pulls against the 
Emperor 'vvera rejectacl, those Avho dared to publish 
them banishBLl. The Archbishop of Saltzburg was de- 
clared an enemy of the Empire.** Even Leopold of 
Austria made advances towards reconciliation. He sent 
the imperial crown and jewels to Louis j he only urged 
the release of his brother from captivity, 

Louis, infatuated by liis success, refused these over- 
tures. But the gold of France began to work, Leopold 
was soon at the head of a powerful Austrian and German 
force. Louis was obliged to break up the siege of Burgau 
and take to flight, with the loss of his camp, niunitiona, 
and treasures. The feeble German princes again looked 
towards France. A great meeting was held at K„rt jiuu 
Bhense near Doblentz. The Electors of Mentz t>f 
and Cologne, with Leopold of Austria, met 
the ambassadors of the Pope and of Charles of France, 
The election of the King of France to the Empire wus 
proposed, almost carried.*^ Bertholrl of Bucheck, the 
commander of the Teutonic Order at Coblentz, rose. Ho 
appealed with great eloquence to the German pride. 
“ Would they, to gratify the arbitrary passions of the 
Pope, inflict eternal disgrace on the Gorman Empire, and 
elect a foreigner to the throne?” Some attempt was 
made to compromise the dispute by the election of the 
King of France only for his life; but tlio Germiins were 
too keen-sighted and auspiciDUs to fall into this suare. 

Loiiis had learned wisdom, The only safe course waa 
reconciliation with his rival ; and Fredeidck of Austria 
had pined too long in prison not to accede to any terms 


>> Ang. BoehtTiDr seems to doubt tlac Diet of R'ltUbou. 

“ Albert Argent, Raynald, sub ftiiiL, Schinult, Sjbnnmili, p, 43B 
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of releaSB. Louis yisited liis captive atTrausnitz: the 
Truiity with tBruis WBiB Basily aiTaiiged between parties so 
FrederiLk ^ treaty. Frederick surrendered all 

right and title to the Empire] Leopold gave up all 
which his house had usurped from the Empire] he 
and his brothers were to swear eternal fealty to Louis, 
against every one, priest or layman, by name against him 
who called himself Pope. Certain counts and knights 
were to guarantee the treaty. Burgau and Eeiaenberg 
were to be surrendered to Bavaria; Stephen, son of 
Louis, was to marry Elizabeth, daughter of Frederick. 
The Pope and the Austrian jiarty were alike astounded 
May 4 suddeu pacification. The Pope at once 

declared the treaty mill and void, Leopold 
rushed to arms. Bat tho highmintled Frederick would 
not stoop to a breach of faith, Ho had but to utter hia 
wish, and tho Pope had absolved him from all his oaths. 
Thoy were already declared null, as sworn to an cxcoim 
niunicated person, and therefore of no validity. Tho 
Pope forbade Mm to return to prison ; ^ but he published 
letters declaring his surrender of his title to tho Empirn, 
adinonished hia brother to desist from hostilities, and 
cufleavourod to reconcile tho Pope with Louis. ]Ie 
had sworn to more than ho could fulfil: he returned to 
Munich to f)ifer himself again as a prisoner, Thero 
was a strife of generosity; tho rivals became tho clusost 
July 3D ate at the same table, slept in iho 

same bed,“ Tho Pope wroto to the King of 
Franco, exprossing his utter aHtonishmciit at this strange 
and incrodible Borman honesty,^ 

Bull ‘*A(1 noslriiin/' HaynaU. ^ FimilliantA^ at ntnicitla ilbiiiui 
sub cuiia, OehlenschUger. ilucum Ini^radibilid.” — naynaU. Bub 

« Sm the nuthnitUfr m Schmlit, p. anti, lleail Stihilbr'a fine Lnusj Deutaaho 
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Tli0 friends agreed to cancel the former treaty — a 
new one was made. Both, as one person, were to have 
eijual right and title to the Bmjjire, to be brotlieia, and 
each alike King of the Romans and administrator of the 
Empire, On every alternate day the names of Louis 
and of Frederick should take precedence in the instru- 
ments of state I no weighty affairs were to be determined 
but by common consent; the great fiefs to bo granted, 
homage received, by both; if one set out for Italy, the 
other was to rule in Germany. There was to be one 
common Imperial Judge, one Secretary of State. The 
seat of government was to change every half or quarter 
of a year. There were to be two great seals ; on that of 
Louis the name of Frederick, on that of Frederick tho 
name of Louis stood first. Tho two Princos swore before 
their confessors to keep their oath : ten gi’eat vassals 
were tho witnesses. 

This singular treaty was kept secret; as it tmnapirod, 
all parties, except the Austrian, broke out into dissatis- 
faction.®^ The Electors declared it an invasion of thoir 
rights. The Pope condemned the impiety of Froderick 
in daring to enter into this intimate association with 
one under oxconimuniDation. Another plan was pro- 
posed, that Louis should rule in Italy, Frederick in 
Germany. This was more perilous to the Pontiff: ho 
wrote to Charles of France to reprove him for his 
sluggishness and inactivity in the inaintenance of his 
own interests. 

The Anstrian party under Leopold began to hopo 
that as Louis was proscribed by the inoxorablo or 
hatred of the Pope, his Holiness would be per- 
euaded to acknowledge Frederick. The Archbishops of 


* Villfiiii, IX, c. > 14 ^, Schmiilt, p, 2 BO, 
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Mentz and OolognB, and their brothers the Counts of 
Bueheck and Virneburg, repaired to Avignon. Duka 
Albert, thebrotlier of Frederick and of Leopold, urgod 
this DonDluaion, But the Pope was too deeply pledged 
by hia passions and by his promises to Charles of 
France: the Austrians obtained only bland and un- 
meaning words. The death of Leopold of Austria, 
before the great Diet of the Empire, summoned to 
uietof Spires, seemed at once to ciueiicji the strife. 
Feb 2B, 1326 Frederick withdrew from the contest. Louis 
Marcb, 13211 of Bavaria met the Diet as undisputed Em- 
peror; he even ventured to communicate his detei^ 
mination to descend into Italy, his long-meditated plan 
of long-provoked vengeance against the Pope. There 
were some faint murmurs among the ecclesiastical 
Electors that he was still under the ban of excommun> 
cation, ^'That ban,” rejoined Louis, ^'yourselves have 
taught me to despise : to the pious and ^.earned Italians 
it is even more despicable,” ^ 

Louis of Bavaria, now that Gfermany, if it acknow- 
ixiuiij niBfli- ledgcd not, yet acc^uiesced in his kingly title, 
cletBrniined to assert his imperial rights in 
Italy. The implacable Pope compelled him 
to seek allies in all quarters, and to cany on tlie contest 
wherever he might hope for buccbss, None of the great 
Cfermau feudatories obeyed the summons to attend him. 
Thoy were bound by their fealty to appear at his coro^ 
nation in Borne, but that coronation they might think 
temote and doubtful. The Prelates, the ecclesiastical 


TrithennuB, Chi'on. Hiracih. BogH- 
mer obaeiVBfi, “Wedei: eina urkimda 
iiQcli ab gUich^jHiger ftuf diesc That* 
ladiT hludatitBn/’ Ih therefore VGjecta 
Ihw trlioU. But ara uob tKe ‘*ur- 
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Electors^ would hardly accompany one still under ex- 
communication. An embassy to AvignoUj demanding 
that orders should he given for his coronation, was dis- 
missed with silent scorn. But tho GrhibellinB chieftains 
eagerly pressed his descent into Italy.^ He appeared at 
a Diet of the great Lombard feudatories at Trent, with 
few troops and still more scanty munitions of - 

war- He found around him three of the Via- mi 
contis, G-aleazzo, Marco, Luchino, the Marquises of Este, 
Eafaello and Obizzo, Passermo Lord of Mantua, Can 
della Seala Lord of Verona, Vicenza, Peltre, and 
Belluno. Della Seala had an escort of 600 horse, his 
body-guard against the Duke of Carintliia, with whom 
he was contesting Padua. There were ambaasadorfl 
from Pisa, from the Genoese exiles, from Castruccio of 
Lucca, and the King of Sicily. All were prodigal in 
their vows of loyalty, and even prodigal in ac't.*^ They 
offered 15D,00[) florins of gold. Tho tidings of this 
supply brought rapidly down considerable bands of 
German adventurers around the standard of Louis, 

Louis relied not on arms alone, nor on the strength 
and fidelity of the Italian Ghibelliuea. A war 
had long been waging; and now liis dauntless 
and even fanatical champions were prepared to wage 
that religions war in public opinion to tho last ex- 
tremity. He was acBompanied by Marsilio of Padua^ 
and by John of Jaudun.**^ These men had already^ 
thrown down the gauntlet to the world in defence of 
the Imperial against the Papal supremacy. 

Marsilio of Padua was neither eeclesiustio nor lawyer, 


• Cort^fiiua npiidMui-jitoii, R I. S. xii, B3S, Albertua MuBBfttna, Fuuten, p. ITS 
^ “ Multia giavis osna diapeiisis," — ^Albert Mussato. 

« In Cbampagne, Bometjuius m-unuoualy callwl John of Ghent. 
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hB was tliB King’s physicjian; but in profouni tbeolo- 
Marsiiioof gi^al learning as in dialectic skill surpassed 
Paauo. i^y Three years before, Marsilio 

had published his famoua work, 'The Defender of 
Peace.’ The title itself was a quiet but severe sarcasm 
against the Pope; it arraigned him as the irrccDncile- 
able enemy of peace. This grave and argumentative 
work, if to us of inconceivable prolixity (though to that 
of William of Ockham it is light and rapid reading), 
advanced and maintained tenets which, if heard for 
centuries in Christendom, had been heard only from 
obscure and fanatic heretics, mostly mingled up with 
wild and obnoxious opinions, or, as in the strife with the 
Lawyers or concerning the memory of Boniface, with 
fierce personal charges. 

The first hook discusses, with great depth and dia- 
lectic subtlety, the origin and principles of govornment- 
In logic and in thought the author is manifestly a 
severe Aristotelian. The second establishes the origin, 
the principles, the limits of the sacerdotal power" 
Marsilio takes his firm and resolute stand on the sacred 
Scriptures, or rather on the Gospel; he distinctly re- 
pudiates the dominant Did Testament interpretation of 
the New. Tho Gospel is the sole authoritative law of 
Christianity; the rule fur the interpretation of those 
Scriptures rests not with any one priest or college of 
priests; it requires no less than the assent and sanction 


Md5i legem Ueue tiadiilit ob- 
BeiTcuidorum m aUibu vltic iniecaentia, 
ad contentionea huniann» duimendas, 
preoceptd iallum Epocinliter continen* 
tem, fib Ad hoc propaitionalitei ee 
babebiem humante legla c[uaiitun] ad 
uliqimm mi partem. Verum bujua^ 


modi proccepta in Krniigelicd. lege noi^ 
tradiilit UlLrit>tue, Bed tradlta rel tra- 
dendn supposuit in hiimnniB legibiu, 
qiiflfl obflervftrl et princIpantibuB bo* 
cundum gas amnern Buimam humaiuim 
oberlire pimcjpit, in bus saltom quod now 
adversaretur legi BaliitiB.'’^P. 215. 
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of a General Council. These SeripturGS gave no co- 
ercive power whatever, no secular jurisdiction to the 
Bishop of Eome, or to any other hishop or priest. The 
sacerdotal order was instituted to instruct the people in 
the truths of the Gospel and for tho alministratioii of 
the Sacraments. It is only by usage that the clergy 
are called the Church, by recent usage the Bieliop of 
Rome and the Cardinals. The true Dhnrcli is the whole 
assembly of the faithful. The word spiritual” has in 
like manner been usurped by the priesthood ; all Chris- 
tians, as Dhristiansj are spiritual. The third chapter 
states fairly and fully the scriptural grounds alleged for 
the sacerdotal and jDapal pretensions: they are sub- 
mitted to calm, but rigid examination.® Tho (Question 
is not what power was possessed by Christ as God and 
man, but what he conferred on the apostles, what de-' 
scended to their successors the bishops and presbyters; 
what he forbade them to assumo ; what is meant by tho 
power of the keys, God alone remits sins, the priest^s 
power is only declaratory.” The illustration is tho case 
of the leper in the Gospels healed by Chmt, declared 
healed by the priest.^ He admits what is required by 
the Sacrament of Penance, and some power of com** 
muting the pains of purgatory (this, as well as transub- 
stantiation, he distinctly asserts) for temporal penaltioa. 
But eternal damnation is by God alone, for God alone 
is above ignorance and partial affection, to which all 
priests, even the Pope, are subject. Crimes for which a 
inoji is to be excommunicated are not to be judged by 
a priest or college of priests, hut by the whole body of 


" InnocBni'a ramous biuiihtudB of 
OiB Bun anil moon is, I think, alone 
omitted, no douU in diadnin. 

V He bus another illubtration. The 


priQBt is the jailor, who lina nn jurlirim 
pHWor, thougU ha may opuu nuil ehul 
the dooi gf the prison. 
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the faithful,^ The clergy have no coactive power even 
over hereticSj Jews or infidels. Judgement over them 
is by Christ alone, ami in the other world. They are 
to he punished by the temporal power if they offend 
against human statutes.' The immunities of the clergy 
from temporal jurisdiction are swept away as irrecou- 
cileable with the absolute supremacy of the State. If 
tliG clergy were entirely withdraw from temporal au- 
thority, all would rush into the order, especially since 
Boniface VIII. extended the clerical privilege to those 
who had the simple tonsure. Poverty with contemjit of 
the world was the perfection taught by Christ and his 
apostles, and therefore the indelible charactBriatic of all 
bishops and priests. Now the clergy accumulate vast 
wealth, bestow or bequeath it to their heirs, or lavish it 
on horses, servants, banquets, the vanity and voluptu- 
ousness of the world- Marsilio does not, with the rigour 
of Spiritual PranciBcanisra, insist on absolute mendi- 
cancy : sustenance the clergy might have, and no more; 
wdth that they should be content. Tithes are a direct 
usurpation. The Apostles were all equal ; the Saviour 
is to be believed rather than old tradition, which in- 
vested St. Peter with coeicive power over the other 
Apostles. Still more do the IJecretals err, that the 


1 UnmisUaa riiliiliiim,” p 208. 

* This is reniflrltiiWi!, Quo! si 
huttuinBl kgis proliiliituni fasrit, Iigcig- 
tlcum nut nil ter inlidelem in region o 
maneie, qiii talia in ipsfi icpcitus 
fuarit, tanqunm Jegis humana tvans- 
gr0$8Of e&tlsm poeiil vel siipphciD huic 
tranflgrBssiDiii sd.deiii legs siatutis, t’n 
hoo acsouht nicerl, Si rcro 

4«erstl(min Aub alitar iiiiidelem com- 
Marari iidellbus eAdem proviicla Qon 


Am it prohibitum liumann logo, quem- 
ndmoiUim lin}i9tlcj<] efc aeinmi Judn'O^ 
lum SBU humauia hgibus ficimuisuin 
extitit ptmm tamporibuB ChrUtifluni’um 
pnpnlnrmn piincipum atque pontiii-^ 
cum, liiuo cuiplam ncu lieera hoirB- 
ticum yel aliter iulidclam quanqimin 
judirmeyol arcaro poena vol suiiplicin 
retili aut personali pro statu vitai pr® 
sBUtl/i. P. 217. 
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J3isliop of Bome has authority over the tompDralitiBS, 
not only of tho clergy, but of emperors and kings. The 
Bishop of Rome can in no sense be called the successor 
of St, Peter : first, because no apostle was aijpointed 
by the divine law over any peculiar people or land ; 
secondly, because he was at Antioch before Rome. 
Paul, it is known, was at Rome two years. He, if any 
one, having taught the Romans, was Bishop of Rome : 
it cannot be shown from the Scriptures that St. Peter 
was Bishop of Rome, or that he was ever at Rome- It 
is iucredibla that if he were at Rome before St Paul, 
he should not be mentionei either by St. Paul or by St. 
Luke in tha Acts.® Constantine ihs Great first emanci- 
pated the priesthood from the coercive authority of the 
temporal prince, and gave some of them dignity and 
power over other bishops and churches. But the Pope 
has no power to decree any article of faith as necessary 
to salvation,*^ The Bull therefore of Boniface VIII. 
(“Unam Sanctam”) was false and injurious to all mankind 
beyond all imaginable falsehood," A General Comicil 
alone could dacide such questions, and General Domicils 
could only be summoned by the civil Bovereigna. The 
primacy of the Bishop of Roma was no more than this ; 
that having consulted with the clergy on such or oil' 
other important matters, he might patition the sove- 
reign to summon a General Council, preside, and with 
the full consent of tha Council draw up and enact laws. 


■ It la curious to fiuil this aigutnent 
w well put in the fourteantli uentury. 

* The finthor exammea the fLimoua 
saying aqcnheJ to 5t. Anguatiiie, 
“Ego VQi'o non cieilerem EvuiigdiD, 
nisi me Catholir.a! lili'elOhitD eDinmo- 
rerot auakoribaa.*' He meant the 


testimony of tha Church (the rt»U 
leetivQ holly of Cluiatinns) tliat thwio 
wiitinga 1 rally pvoueciled fvm Aj>ofl* 
tics ami EvftiigelihtH. 

'* “ Cnnctis civilitorviveiitihnBprEO* 
jmliLiuliHsimura omniuin cxoc^ituln- 
iuim filsoruiu.*' — r. lio8. 
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As to the corDnation of the Emperor at Kome, and the 
confirmation of his election by tlio PopSj the first was a 
ceremony in which the Pope had no more power than 
the Archbishop of Rlieims at the anointing of the Kings 
of France. The simplicity alone, not to say tho pusil- 
laiiimity, of certain Emperors hail permitted the Bishops 
of Rome to transmute this innocent usage into an arbi- 
trary right of ratifying the election ; and so of mailing 
tliD choice of the seven Electors of as little value as that 
of tile meanest of mankind.* 

Tho third book briefly draws forty-one conclusions 
from the long argument. Among these were, — ^the 
Decretals of the Popes can inflict no temporal penalty 
unless ratified by the civil Sovereign ; there is no power 
of dispensation in marriages ; the temporal power may 
limit the number of the clergy as of chm-chea ; no 
canonisation can take place but by a General Council ; 
a General Donncil may suspend or depose a Bishop of 
Home. 

The ^Defender of Peace'* was but one of several 
writings in the same daring tone. There was a second 
by Marsilio of Padua on tho Translation of the Empire- 
Another was ascribed, but erroneously, to John of 
Jaudiiii, on the nullity of the procoeduigs of Pope J ohn 
against Louis of Bavaria. Above all tho famous School- 
W'luiam pf William of Ockham, composed two works 
ockiiwn. ‘^ninety days”) of an enormous pro- 

lixity and of an mteiise subtlety, such as might, accord- 
ing to our notions, havo palled on tho dialectic passions 
of the moat pugnacious nuivorsity, or exhausted tho 
patience of tho most laborious monk in the most drowsy 


> X TMtam mini aiptcni ttnaoro nut Uppi posseut Koinuno H^gi anctoiiUtcni 
triiian*." 
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cloisterJ But no doubt tliere werB lighter and mora 
inflammatory addresses poured in quiek succession into 
the popular ear by the Spiritual Franciscans, and by all 
'who envied, coveted, hated, or conscientiously believed 
the wealth of the clergy fatal to their holy office — by all 
who saw in the Pope a political despot or an Anticlirist, 
At Trent, Louis of Bavaria and his fearless counsellors 
declared the Pope a heretic, exhibited sixteen articles 
against him, and spoke of him as James the Priest. 

So set forth another German Emperor, unwarned, 
apparently ignorant of all former history, to run the 
same course as his predecessors — a triumphant passage 
through Italy, a jubilant reception in Home, a splendid 
coronation, the creation of an Aiitipope; then dissatis- 
faction, treachery, revolt among his partisans, soon 
weary of the exactions wrung from them, but which 
were ahsclutely necessary to maintain tlio idle pageant; 
his German troops wasting away with their own excesses 
and the uncongenial climate, and cut off by war or 
fever; an ignominious retreat quickening into flight; 
the wonder of mankind sinking at onco into contempt ; 
the mockery and scoffing joy of his inexorable foes. 

From Trent Louis of Bavaria, with six hundred 
German horse, passed by Bergamo, an d arrived ^ 
at Como; from thence, his forces gathering as 
he advanced, he entered Milan. At Pentecost aa! 
he was crowned in the Church of St. Ambrose, ao. 

The Archbishop of Milan was an exile. Three excom- 
municated Bishops (Federico di Maggi of Brescia, 
Guido Tarlati the turbulent Prelate of Arezzo, and 


7 The two, the DialegUR, anil the 
Opus NeiiRginta Dieium, which com- 
pi^eheudfl the Compcuilium JhToruni 


PftpFc, occupy timly 1 0 DO pApw, print* 
eil in the very L-lubcst ty|M', in fitililiwt] 
Moimi’chiiij vul. ii. p, H13 Lq 1235. 
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Henry of Trent) set the Iron Drown on the head of the 
AtMiiaa of “the Eomans: his wife, Margarita, waa 

crowned with a diadem of gold. Dan della 
Scala was present with fifteen hundred horse, and most 
of the mighty Ghibelline chieftains. Galeazzo Visconti 
waa confirmed as Imperial Vicar of Milan, Pavia, Lodi, 
July? Vercelli; hut hardly two months had elapsed 
when Galeazzo was arrested, imprisoned, 
threatened with the loss of his head, if Monza was not 
surrendered. The commander of the castle hesitated, 
but was forced to yield. The cause of this quarrel is 
not quite cei-tain. The needy Bavarian pressed for the 
full payment of the covenanted contribution. Galeazzo, 
it is said, haughtily rBjjlied that the Emperor must wait 
his time,® Galeazzo knew that Milan groaned under his 
exactions, Two of his own brothers were weary of Gale- 
azzo*B tyranny. Louis at once caught at popularity, and 
I’cleaacd himself from the burthen of gratitude, from the 
degrading position of being his vassal’s vassal. Tlio 
Visconti was therefore cast into prison, all his proud 
house were compelled to seek concealment ; but it was a 
fatal blow to the party of Louis. The Ghibelline tyrants 
luid hoped to rule under the name of the Emperor, not 
to bo ruled by hini.^' The Guclf secretly rejoiced: “ God 
is slaying our enemiHS by our enemies.” 

Louis having extorted 2DD,DD[) florins from Milan and 
Attim ether cities, advanced unopposed towards 
' Tuscany. He was received with groat pomp 
by Daatruccio of Lucca, but imperialist Pisa closed her 


■ Vilkni. Mciiigia, IJia, Mpiloet. 
K, L S. t. jTxii. 

* ** Intarim Gutleoz suppilnim {itcpic 
iufialenlynn, $c faoeia roctuuintnn In 
•Itom profonduju oarcerem detrudi 


jiorroqnB pedes nati'ingi 
Musmit.— P. 775. 

^ ** Ammndrei'su) hace a ludovioo in 
ViucCumJtes fiuta tyrdnnificaitQrisLDnw 
'bai'difiG ingantes terruros fucuBsib/^— Ih* 
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gates against the ally of her deadly enemy j nor till 
after she had suffered a long siege wag Pisa AtPisa. 
compelled to her old obedience: she paid 
heavily for her brief disloyalty.'^ This was the only 
resistance encountered by the Bavarian. The Apma, 
Pope meanwhile had launched in vain, and for 
a fifth time, his spiritual thunders. Por his impious 
acts at Trent, Louis was declared to have forfeited all 
fiefs he held of the Church or of the Emjnrc, especially 
the Dukedom of Bavaria. Ho was again cited to appear 
before the judgement-seat at Avignon, to receive due 
penalty for his sins; all Christians were enjoined to 
withhold every act of ohcdienco from him as ruler.*^ 
But no Gruolfic chieftain, no State or city, stood forward 
to head tha crusade commandocl by tlio Pope. Plorenee 
remained aloof, though under the Duko of Calabria; 
the proceedings of tlxe Pope against Louis of Bavaria 
were published by the Cardinal Drsini. Her only act 
was tliB burning, by the Inijuisitor, of the astrologer, 
CeccD d'Ascoli, whose wild predictions were said to 
have foreshown the descent of the Bavarian and the 
aggrandisement of Dastruccio. Oecco’a book, according 
to the popular statement, ascribed all human events to 
the irresiatiblB influence of the stars. The stars them- 
selves were subject to the enchantments of malignant 
spirits. Christ came into the world under that fatal 
necessity, lived a coward life, and died his inevitable 
death. Under the same planetary force, Antichrist was 
to come in gorgeous apparel and great power,® 


o E buognavngli perb dia e Auti 
gente emno molto povEri.” — Viliam. 

•* Apud Maitene, p. 471. 

* Villaai,cxxxix. Cmpare deSade, 
Vie do P^trarque, i. p. 46, Ik Buys 


that there 10 in tha Vnticau n 
PrdfutiQ cli CeccD cf AmioIi.'^ I have 
examincil, 1 will nob Bay road, Cdcro'ff 
pDem, ^‘LAcerha/* Inilf astrology 
half natmal hi^ttory, and must auh* 
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Eoma had already sent a peremptoiy summons to 
gmhuMy^f the Pope to return and take up his residence 
johBXxii. in the sacred city. If he did not ohey, they 
tlrreatened to receive the King of Bavaria, A Court 
they would have ■ if not the Pope’s^ that of the Emperor. 
The Pope replied with unmeaning promises and solemn 
admonitions against an impious alliance with the perse- 
cutor of the Church.^ The Eomaus had no faith in his 
promises, and despised his counsels. • Napoleon Orsini 
and Stephen Colonna, both in the interests of Eobert of 
Naples, were driven from the city. Sciarra Colonna, a 
name fatal to Popes, was elected Captain of tho people. 

A large Neapolitan force landed at Dstia, and 
^ ' broke into the Leonino city. The boll of the 

Capitol tolled, the city rose, the invaders were repelled 
with gi'eat slaughter. 

From Pisa, where he had forced a contribution of 
2 DD,0 DO florins, 2D, ODD from the clergy, Louis 
toKomo. of Bavaria made a winter inarch over the 
Mareinma to Viterbo. His partisans (Sciarra Colonna, 
Jacopo Savclli, Tebaldo di St. Eiistazio) were masters 
of the city. To soothe tho people they sent ambassadors 
to demand certain terms. Louis ordered CastruciiiO; 
Lord of Lucca, to reply. Castruccio signed to the 
trumpeters to souiirl the advance. ^'This is the answer 
of my Lord the Emperor.” In five days Louis wa^ 


to Dc! Saila's verdict ; " S’il 
aVtoit pna idu*) rinicicr iius jiDistc, 
commB il y A appiu'oucp, on liii nt 
grandB injustiCD en le braiant,” — P 
^ Theres are, liowevor, BPma cmioua 
|>RiMagM in which In atincke Dante, 
not, nd Plgnotti (v. iih p. 1) unfairly 
lays, thinking hlnuelf a better poet, 


but ivpiudicmlin^' hi» pbilDSOpblcal 
doctiiiips — 

** In do nnrcofltl, florentln paeta, 
Ponondo rho gll ben della fur turn 
NeceflultatQ fllenD con lor motk. 

* * * m 

rorfcnnft non I oltro obe dtupoebo 
ClBlo, cbo dlapoiiB cosa onlmaW' ke, 
.-p XXXV. { aoe olau In. 
Albeit Mussatf), p. 173. 
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within th0 city; there was no opposition; hia advent 
was welcomed, it was said, like that of God."^ His 
march had been swelled by numbers: the city was 
crowded with swarms of the Spiritual Franciscans ; with 
all who took part with their General, Michael di Cesena, 
against the Pope ; with the Fraticelli; with the poorer 
olerg]'-, who desired to reduce the rest to their own 
poverty, or who were honestly or hypociitically possessed 
with the fanaticism of mendicancy. The higlicr and 
wealthier, as well of the clergy as of the monastic 
Orders, and bycii the friars, withdrew in fear or disgust 
before this democratic inroad. The cliurcliDs were 
closed, the convents deserted, hardly a bell tolled, the 
services were scantily performed by schismatic or ex- 
communicated priests. 

Yet the procession to the coronation of Louis of 
Bavaria was as magnificent as of old. The CwfinaiiDti. 
Emperor passed through aq[uadrous of at bast 
five thousand horse ; the city had decked itself in all its 
splendour; there was an imposing nssemblago of thfi 
nobles on the way from S. Maria Maggioro to Hh 
Peter’s ; but at tho coronation the place of Ukj Pope or 
of delegated Cardinals was ill supplied by the Bishop of 
Venetia and tho Bishop of Aleria, known only as unibr 
excommunication. The Count of the Latcran Palace 
was wanting; Dastmccio was invested with that dignity. 
Castruccio (clad in a crimson vest, embraidercil in front 
with the words, “’Tis ha whom God wills,” IkjIuiuI, 
"He will be whatever God wills”) was iiftenvurds 
created, amid loud popular applause, Simutor uinl linpC’* 


^ ** PnjiuluB UomauiiB ut Deo ab eittelsib vwiM'iiks ilhnn 

alacritatibus, pracoiiioruimiUB applaueib'ifi exirornt." — AIIh*U Miim'h, ]*. I« 
p. 772, 
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rial Vicar of Ediub. Thren laws wbtb promulgated; 
one for the maintBnance of the Catholic faith, one on 
the i%‘'venues clue to the clergy (a vain attempt to 
propitiate their favour)^ one in defence of widows and 
orphans. 

Louis eoulrl not pause : he was but half avenged upon 
his implacable enemy. He w^as not even secure; so 
long as John was Pope, he was not Emperor ; he wag 
under the ban of excommunication. He had been 
driven to extremity ; there was no extremity to which 
he must not in'oceed. He had not satisfied nor paid the 
price of their attachment to his Mendicant partisans- 
On the Place before St. Peter’s Church was erected a 

^ lofty stage. The Emperor ascended and took 
his seat on a gorgeous tliroue; he wore the 
purple robes, tho Imperial crown; in his right hand he 
bore tho golden sceptre, in his left the golden apple. 
Around him were Prelates, Barons, and. armed Knights ; 
the populace filled the vast space, A brother of tho 
Order of the Eremites advanced on the stage, and cried 
aloud, “Is thero any Procurator who will defend the 
Priest James of Cahors, who calls himself Pope John 
XXII.?” Thrice ho uttered tho summons; no answer 
was madp. A learned Abbot of Grermany mounted the 
stage, and made a long sermon in eloijueiit Latin, on 
tho text, “This is tho day of good, tidings.” The 
topics were skilfully chosen to work upon the turbulent 
audience. “Tho holy Emperor beholding Home, tho 
head of the world and of the Christian faith, deprived 
both of her temporal and her spiritual tlirone, had left 
his own realm and his young children to restore her 
dignity* At Home he had heard that James of Cahors, 
called Pope John, had determined to change the titles 
of the Cardinals, and transfer them also to Avignon 
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that he had proclaimBi a cniaade against the Roman 
people ; therefore the Syndica of the Eoman clergy, and 
the representatives of the Roman people, had entreated 
him to proceed against the aaid Jamea of Cahora aa 
a heretic, and to provide the Church and people of 
Rome, as the Emperor Dtho had done, vrith a holy and 
faithful Pastor.” He recounted eight heresies of John. 
Among them, ^'he had been urged to war against the 
Saracens: he had replied, 'We have Saracens enough 
at home.’” He had said that Christ, “whose poverty 
was among his perfections, held property in common 
with his disciples.” He had declared, contrary to the 
Grospel, which maintains the rights of Caesar, and asserts 
the Pope’s kingdom to he purely spiritual, that to him 
(the Pope) belongs all power, temporal aa well as 
spiritual. Par these crimes, therefore, of heresy and 
treason, the Emperor, by the new law, and by other 
laws, canon and civil, removed, deprived, and ThoPoM 
cashiered the same James of Dahors from his 
Papal office, leaving to any one who hod temporal 
jurisdiction to execute upon liim the penalties of heresy 
and treason. Henceforth no Prince, Boron, or com- 
monalty was to own him aa Pope, under pain of 
condenmatiDn as fautor of his treason and heresy: half 
the penalty was to go to the Imperial treasury, half to 
the Roman people.** He, Louis of Bavaria, promised 
in a few days to provide a good Pope and a good Pastor 


^ According io the atatomant of 
Louie, atill tnore atrooioaa ohurgea 
wore insorted into thla aetitance of de- 
position, hj Udolria of Gueldxcs, the 
Emperor's aeoretoiy, Louia being a 
ruda Boldiar, ignorant of T^atin, know 
nothing, aa he afterwarda declared to 


Benedict XII., of those thinga [lUjr** 
nnld. Buh nnn. 1336). Uilulnc did 
this oub of secret Qiimity to the Em* 
poror, to commit him mom irna* 
trlevahly with tlio rufir, — Mcitm 
note on LUiyrmldiiB, c. xxxvi. 
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for the great eonaolation of the people of Eome and of 
all Christiana.* 

But Eome was awed rather than won by this flattery t[> 
her pride. Only four days after, an ecclesiastic, James ^ 
Protest oc son of Stephen Oolonna, appeared before the 
SSSna. church of B. Marcellus, and in the presence of 
April 22. thousand Eomans read aloud and at full 
length the last and most terrible process of Pope John 
against Louis of Bayaria. He went on to declare that 
“ no Syndicate, representing the clergy of Eome, had ad- 
dressed Louis; that Syndicate, the priests of St. Peter’s, 
of St. John Lateran, of St. Maria Magginre, with all the 
other diguifled clergy and abbots, had left Home for 
some months, lest they should be contaminated by the 
presence of persons under excommunication.” He con- 
tinued uuiuterrupted his long harangue, and then 
deliberately nailed the Pope’s Brief on the doors of the 
Church of B. Marcellus. The news spread with a deep 
murmur thi'ongh the city. Louis sent a troop to seize 
the dax’ing Bcclesiastic; he was gone, the populace had 
made no attempt to arrest him. He was afterwards 
rewarded by the Pope with a rich bishopric. 
^ The next day a law was published in the pre- 

sence of the senators and people, that the Pope about to be 
named, and all future Popes, should be bound to reside, 
except for three months in the year, in Home; that he 
should not depart, unless with the permission of theKo* 
man people, above two days’ journey from the city. If 
summoned to return, and disobedient to the summons,, 
he might be deposed and another chosen in his place.™ 

^ Apui Balttxiuui, ii. p, 62[^. ob Bi^op of LDinbsa. — Sade, i 

^ was oanoa of tlis Lateran j ISl, ^p. 
afterwEirds tlm friend of Petrarch, ^ The rondemnatian of John XXII. 
See account ofrotmi^'e vjait to him to death, tnd hU capital fienteuoe, ore 
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On AsDBiision Day ths people were again Bummoned 
to the Place before St. Peter’s Dhnrch. Louis 
appeared in all his imperial attircj with many 
of the lower clergy, monks, and friars. Hb took his 
seat npon the throne: the designated Pope, Peter di 
Oorvara, sat by his sida under the baldachin. The friar 
Nicolas di Fabriano preached on the text, “And Peter, 
turning, said, the Angel of the Lord hath appeared and 
delivered me out of the hand of Herod.” The Bavarian 
was the angel, Pope John was Herod. The Bishop of 
Venetia came forward, and three times demanded 
whether they would have the brother Peter for the 
Pope of Eome. There was a loud acclamation, whether 
from fear, from contagious excitement, from wonder at 
the daring of the Emperor, or fiom genuine joy that 
they had a humble and a Eoman Pope." The Bishop 
read the Decree. The Emperor rose, put on the finger 
of the friar the ring of St, Peter, arrayed him in the 
pall, and saluted him by the name of Nicolas With 
the Pope on his right hand he passed into the church, 
where Mass was celebrated with the utmost solemnity. 

Peter di Dorvara was born in the Abruzzi ; he belonged 
to the extreme Franciscan faction; a man of TheAmi- 
that rigid austerity that no charge could bo 
brought against him by his enemies but hypocrisy. The 


assBi^ted by Haynaldufi on unpubllBlied 
nuthonty. This account is received 
aa authentic by BoehmeTr who accepts 
all that is against Louia and in favour 
of Pope John. It ia moie likoly a 
Tension of Mussato'a aboiy of liis banrs 
burned m effigy by the peoplB, rather 
than CDnSimed by it. As a grave 
Judicial proceeding it is highly impro- 
bable,-^]tajiuilil. sub aun. 


* The people, according to Albert 
Mussato, demaniled the daposlUon of 
John, and the elevation of a new Pope, 
''novum proponendmu Pontllicpmi qiu 
. . , BoerDsaactam eerhaiam Boma-* 
nain ... in eua Ihiina regiit , . , 
ilium Jiimmom, rpil tvaiia monies 
Baorte P^cclcHias ilhiilib, niiidhemnlUet/' 
-^Fontea, p. 175. 
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one impiifatiDn was^ that he had lived in wedlock hve 
years before he put on the habit of S. Francis. He 
took the vows without his wife’s consent. She had 
despised the beggarly monk; sha claimed restitution of 
conjugal rights from the wealthy Pontiff. “ All this 
perhaps proves the fanatic sincerity of Peter, and the 
man that was thus put forward by a fanatic party (it is 
said when designated for the office he fled either from 
modesty or fear) must have been believed to be a fanatic- 
Nothing indeed but fanaticism would have given him 
courage to assume the perilous dignity. 

The first act of Nicolas Y. was to create seven Car- 
dinals — ^two deposed bishops, Modena and Venetia, one 
deposed abbot of S. Ambrogio in Milan, Nicolas di 
Fabriano, two Boman popular leaders. Louis caused 
himself to be crowned again by his Supreme Pontiff. 

But in Nicolas V. his party hoped, no doubt, to see 
the apostle of absolute poverty. They saw him and hia 
Cardinals on stately steeds, the gift of the Emperor, 
with servants, even knights and squires : they heard 
that they indulged in splendid and costly banquets. 
The Pope bestowed Bcolesiastical privileges and benefices 
with the lavish hand of his predecessors, it was believed 
at the time for payments in money. 

The contest ffiyided all Christendom, In the remotest 
onntoBtin purts w0re wandering friars who denounced 
ohristenaDm. iL0resy of Pop0 John, asserted the cause of 
the Emperor and of his Autipope. In the University 
of Paris were men of profound thought who held the 
same views, and whom the ruling powers of the Uni- 
versity were constrained to tolerate. The whole of 


* lUpetUt Foniiacem locnpletona, ^iiem tot annM m^ndicoiv 

1. Vii, f, 77, 
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Europe Beemed becoming Gruelf or ErbibBlliiie. Yet 
could no contest be more unequal; that it lasted, proves 
the vast and all-pervadiug influence of the Mendicants;** 
for the whole strength of the Emperor and of the Anti^ 
pope was in the religious movement of this small section, 
in the Eoman populace and their G-hibelline leaders. 
The great GrhihBUine princes were for themselves alone; 
if they maintained their domination over their subject 
cities, they cared neither for Emperor nor Pope. Against 
this were arrayed the ancient awe which adhered to the 
name of the Pope, the Pope himself elected and sup-* 
ported by aU the Cardinals, the whole higher clergy, 
whose wealth hung on the issue, those among the lower 
clergy (and they were very many) who hated the 
intrusive Mendicants, the rival Order of the Dominicans, 
who now, however, were weakened by a schism in which 
the Pope had mingled, concerning the election and 
power of the General and Prefects of the Order. Besides 
these were Robert of Naples, for whom tlie Pope had 
hazarded so much, and all the Guelfs of Italy, among 
them most of the Roman nobles. 

The tide which had so rapidly floated up Louis of 
Bavaria to the height of ad^owledged Emperor and 
the creator of a new Pope, ebbed with still greater 
rapidity. He is accused of having wasted precious 
time and not advanced upon Naples to crush his defence- 
less rival** But Louis may have known the inefficient 
state of his own forces and of his own finances, Robert 
of Naples now took the aggressive: his fleet besieged 


P SeQ a Tery striking passage of 
Albert Muasato, cle Ludov, Bavar ; 
Muratori, x. p. 775; Fontosi p. 77. 

^ Ipw Ciusar segnis tanto t<ttnpere 
Etetit, otioaua in urbe^ quod qumi 


omnia expendebab/’ xn dqb expedition 
he destroyed the caable la which Con. 
radiii wns behEoded. — ^Albert. Atgen 
tin p. 124, 
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Ofltia; lus troops line! tlis frontier and cut off tha 
suppKes on wliicli Rome partly depended for subsistence. 
The Emperor’a military movements were uncertain and 
desultory; when he did move, he was in danger of 
starvation. The Antipope, to be of any use, ought to 
have combined the adored sanctity of OoelDatine V- with 
the vigour and audacity of Boniface VIII, The Romans, 
always ready to pour forth shouting crowds into the 
tapestried streets to the coronation of an Emperor, or 
the inauguration of a Pope, had now had their pageaut. 
Their pride had g[uaffBd its draught : languor ever 
follows intoxication. They began to oscillate bach to 
their old attachments or to indifference. The excesses 
of the Grerman soldiei’s violated their houses, scarcity 
raised their marhets. If the Pope might now, compul-- 
sorily, tahe pride in his poverty (and the loss of the 
wealth which flowed to Rome under former Pontiffs was 
not the least cause of the unpopularity of the Avignonese 
Popes), yet the Emperor’s state, the Emperor’s forces 
must be maintained. And how maintained, but by 
exactions intolerablo, or which they would no longer 
tolerate? The acts of the new government were not 
such as would propitiate their enemies. Two men, in 
the absence of the Emperor, were burned for denying 
Peter of Corvara to be the lawful Pope,' A straw effigy 
of Pope John was publicly burned, a puerile vengeance 
Which might be supposed significant of some darker 
menace.” 

^ On the 4th of August, not four months after his 
Looii ita-* coronation, the Emperor turned his back on 
0 ^ Borne, which he could no longer hold. Ou the 

Mlowing night came the Cardinal Berthold and Stephen 
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Cplonna on the 5th, Napoleon Orsiiii took poaseBsioil 
of the cky, Tho churches were reopened; all the pri- 
vileges granted by the Emperor and the Antipope 
annulled; their scanty archives, all their BuUs and 
state papers, burned : the bodies of the Herman soldiers 
dug up out of their graves and cast into the Tiber. 
Sciarra Colonna and his adherents took flight, carrying 
away all the plunder which they could seize. 

Louis of BaTaria retired to Viterbo; he was accom- 
panied by the Pope, whose pontificate, by hia 
own law, depended on his residence in Eome. octi. 

He is charged with having robbed the church of St, 
Fortunatus even of its lamps — the apostle of absolute 
poverty ! Worse than this, he threatened all who should 
adhere to his adversary uot merely with excommunica- 
tion, hut with the stake. He would employ against 
them the remedy of burning, and so of severing then> 
from the body of the faithful,*’ 

Pope John, meantime, at Avignon, having exhausted 
his spiritual thunders, had recourse to means of defence 
seemingly more consistent with the successor of Christ’s 
Apostles, He commanded intercesBory supplications to 
be offered in all churches ; at Avignon forms of prayer 
in the moat earnest and solemn language were used, 
entreating Hod’s blessing on the Church, his malediction 
on her ccmtumacious enemies. His prayers might seem 
to he accepted. The more powerful of the HhibeUine 
chieftains came to a disastrous end. Fasserino, the 
crafty tyrant of Mantua, was surprised by a conspiracy 
of the Honzago, instigated by Can della Scala> and 
slain ; his son was cast alive to perish in a tower, into 
which Fasserino had thrown the victims of liis own 


t V \SiiitiDnis cb propcitilDnla remsui um.'^^Apud b, lilt 
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vengsance. Tha excDnununicated Bishop of Forli died 
by a terrible death; Galeazzo Visconti, so lately Lord 
of Milan and of seven other great cities, died in poverty, 
a mercenary soldier in the army of Oastruccio. Cas- 
truccio himself, if, as is extremely doubtful, Louis could 
have depended on his fidelity (for Gastmccio, 
^ Master of Pisa, 'N^as negotiating with Florence), 
seemingly his most powerful support, died of a fever." 

Pisa, of which Dastruccio had become Lord, and 
Sept. 21. which the Emperor scrupled not to wrest J^om 
his sons (Oastruccio’s dying admonition to 
them had been to make haste and secure that city), 
became the head-quarters of Louis and his Antipope. 
Nicolas Y. continued to issue his edicts anathematising 
the so-called Pope, inveighing against the deposed 
James of Cahors, agaimA Bobert of Naples and the 
Florentines. But the thunders of an acknowledged 
Pope made no deep impression on the Italians: those 
of so Questionable a Pontiff were heard with ntter 
apathy. The Ghibellines were already weary of an 
Emperor whose only Imperial power seemed to be to 
levy onerous taxes upon them, with none of gratifying 
their vengeance on the Guelfs. Gradually they fell off. 
The Marquises of Este made their peace with the Pope- 
Azzo, the son of Galeazzo Visconti, having purchased 
his release from the Court of the Emperor at the price 
of COjODQ florins,* returned to Milan as Imperial Vicar; 
but before long the Visconti began to enter into secret 
correspondence with Avignon; they submitted to the 
humiliation of being absolved, on their penitence, from 
the crime of heresy, and of receiving back their dignity 


" Aliwrt UoMto, in Ludor. BaTir, VUlMii, IxxtTi 
' 135,000. ViUnii, X. c. 117. 
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as a grant from tlie Pope/ Til© Pope appointed John 
Visconti Cardinal and Legate in Lombardy. 

The Emperor’s own G-erman troops, unpaid and unfed, 
broke away from the camp to live at free quarters 
wherever they could. The only alhes who joined the 
Court at Pisa were Michael di Deaena, the contumacious 
General of the Franciscan^ and his numerous followers. 
Pope John had attempted to propitiate this party by 
the wise measure of canonising Doelestine V. ; but tho 
breach was irreparable between fanatics who held ah- 
solute poverty to be the perfection of Christianity, 
and a Pope whose coffers were already bursting with 
that mass of gold which on his death astonished the 
world. 

The Emperor, summoned by the threatening state of 
affairs in Lombardy, broke up his Court at Defection of 
Pisa, and marched liis army to Pavia, there to 
linger for some inglorious mouths. No sooner was ho 
gone than Ghibelline Pisa rose in tumult, and expelled 
the pseudo-Pontiff with his officers from their city. 
They afterwards made a merit with Pope John that 
they would have seized and delivered him up, but 
from their fear of the Imperial garrison. A short time 
elapsed: they had courage to compel tlie garrison ta 
abandon the city. They sent ambassadors tiy make 
their peace with the Pope. Host of the Lombard cities 
had either set or followed the example of defection 
Rumours spread abroad of the death of Frederick of 
Austria, the friendly rival of the Bavarian for the 
Empire, Seme more formidable claimant might obtain 
suffrages among those who still persisted in asserting 
the Empire to be vacant. Louis retired to Trento 


r See in liaytiAldus the form of ahsolutioii, 1328, c, W. riuJ Id. 
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and for ever abandoned Ms abort-lived kingdom of 
Italy/ 

Death aoemed to conspire with Fortuiie to remove the 
enemies of the Pope/ Soiarra Colonna died; Silvester 
Galta, the Gliibelline tyrant of Viterbo, died; at length 
Can della Scala was out off in hia power and magnifi- 
FatB Df tha cence. A more wretched and humiliating fate 
Antipope. awaited the Antipop e. On the revolt of Piaa 
from the Imperial interests he had fled to a castle of 
Count Boniface, Doneratico, about thirty-five miles dis- 
tant. The castle being threatened by the PlorentinBs, 
he stole back, and lay hid in the Pisan palace of the 
same noblemam Pope John addressed a letter to his 
dear brother,” the Count, urging him to surrender the 
child of hell, the pupil of maledictioUi Peter himself 
wrote supplicatory letters, throwing himself on the 
mercy of the Pope* The Count, with honour and 
courage, stipulated for the life and even for the abso- 
lution of the proscribed outlaw. The Archbishop of 
Pisa was commissioned to receive the recantation, the 
admission of aU hia atrocious crimes, and to remove the 
, spiritual censures. In the Cathedral of Pisa, 
where he had sat in state as the successor of 
fit, Peter, the Antipope now abjured his usurped Pope- 
dom, and condoinnod all his own horetieal and impious 
acts. He was then placed on hoard a gaUoy, and con- 
veyed to Avignon, In every city in Provence through 
which he passed he was condemned to hear the publio 
Aug, 24 iniquities. The day after his 

I arrival at Avignon ha was introduced into the 

foil Consistory with a Imlter round his neck : he threw 

” He to hare reoohed Trmb niBr, Begeeta- 
hf Deo, 24 (1322)^ t»66re the artutl ■ Ba}riml4af » 1322, xix, VilUiii, 
dMUi o^PirediBHek of AoifcHii.— Both- x. 132, 
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hiniBslf at the Pope’s feet^ imploring mercy, ani exe- 
crating his own impiety. Nothing more was done on 
that day, for the damonr and the muLtitude, before 
which the awe-struck man stood mute. A fortnight 
after, to give time for a full ani elaborate ^ 
statement of all his offences, he appeared 
again, and read hia long self-abasing confession. No 
words were spared which could aggrayate his guilt or 
deepen hJs humiliation. He forswore and condemned 
all the acts of the heretical and schismatic Louis of 
Bavaria, the heresies and errors of Michael di Cesena, 
the blasphemies of Marsilio of Padua and John of 
Jaudun. Pope John wept, and embraced as a father 
his prodigal son. Peter di Corvara was kept in honour- 
able imprisonment in the Papal palace, closely watched, 
and secluded from intercoiirae with the world, but 
aUowed the use of books and all the services of the 
Ohurch. He lived about three years and a half, and 
died a short time before hia triumphant rival. ^ 

Louis of Bavaria, now in undisturbed possession of 
the Empire by the death of Frederick of Austria (the 
Pope had in vain sought a new antagonist among 
the German princes), weary of the strife, dispirited by 
his Italian discomfiture, still under excommunication, 
though the excommunication was altogether disregarded 
by the ecclesiastics as well as by the lay nobles of Ger- 
many, was prepared to obtain at any sacrifice Reconciiiutioft 
the recognition of his title. Baldwin, Arch- 
bishop of Treves, add the King of Bohemia, undertook 
the office of mediation. They proposed terms so humi- 
liating as might have satisfied any one but a Pope like 
John XXn, Louis would renounce the Antipope, rotr 


^ Real the CcmfeaBiDn of the Antipope, toI. ii. — Aphd Balnzmm, p. I4ft 
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vote Ills appeal to a General Council, rescind all acts 
hostile to the Church, acknowledge the justice of his 
excommimication. The ciue concession 'was that he 
should remain Emperor. The Pope replied at length, 
and with contemptuous severity.* The hooks of MarsiUo 
of Padua and John of Jaudun had made too deep a 
wound: it was still rankling in his heart. Nor these 
alone — Michael di Cesena, Bonagratia, William of Ock- 
ham, had ded to Germany : they had been received with 
xeapect. The Pope examines and SEomfully rejects all 
the propositions: — “The Bavarian will renounce the 
Antipope after tho Antipope has deposed himself, and 
sought the mercy of the Pope. He will revoke hia 
appeal, but what right of appeal has an exoommuni- 
caW heretic? He will rescind his acts, but what 
atonement will he make for those acts? He will 
acknowledge the justice of his excommunication, hut 
■what satisfaction does he offer? — ^what proof of peni- 
tence? By what title would he he Emperor ? — his old 
one, which has been so often annulled by the Pope? — 
JnTyfli, l^y sonie new title? — he, an impious, sacri- 
legious, heretical tyrant?” The King of Bo- 
hemia is then exhorted to take immediate steps for the 
election of a lawful Emperor. 

But Louis of Bavaria continued to bear the title and 
to exercise at least some of the functions of Emperor. 
Once indeed he proposed to abdicate in favour of his son, 
but the negotiation came to no end. The restless ambi* 
tion of John of Bohemia was engaged in an adventurous 
expedition into Italy, where to the Gnslfe he declared that 
bis arms were sanctioned by the Pope — ‘to the GhibellineSi 
that be came to re-establish the rights of the Empire. 


^ Hai'tenc, Tlmuriu. jJ,. 
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The Pope Tvas more vigorDUflj if not more suOCBBsful, 
in the fluppression of the^ spiritual rebels against hia 
power. The more turbulent and obstinate of the Fran- 
ciaean Order were spread throughout Christendom, from 
England to Sicily. The Queen of Sicily was suspected 
of favouring their tenets. Wherever they were, John 
pursued them with his persecuting edicts. The Inquisi- 
tion was instructed to search them out in their remotest 
sanctuaries; the clergy were directed to denounce them 
on every Sunday and on every festival. 

On a sudden it was bruited abroad that the Pope 
himself had fallen into heresy on a totally dif- HeTcay of 
ferent point. John XXIL was proud of his 
theologic learning; ha had indulged, and in public, in 
perilous speculations; ha had advanced the tenet, that 
till tlie day of Judgement the Saints did not enjoy the 
beatifle vision of Uod. At his own Court some of the 
Cardinals opposed him with polemic vehemence. The 
more absolutely the question was beyond the boimdary 
of human knowledge and revealed timth, the more posi- 
tive and obstinate were the disputants. The onemies 
of the Pope — ^those who already held him to be a heretic 
on account of his rejection of absolute poverty — ^raised 
and propagated the cry with zealous activity* It was 
either his assertion, or an inference from his doc- 
trines, that the Apostles, that John and Peter, even the 
Blessed Virgin herself, only contemplated the humanity 
of Christ, and beheld not his Grodhead.*^ 

About the same time jealousies had begun to grow up 
between the Pope and the Court of Fran ce. A new race, 
that of Valois, was now on the throne. The Pope, while 
from his residence at Avignon he might appear the 


^ VilJiuu, That, ns doubt, was tlis popubr ybw of the doc^rme, 
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rasBal, m fact lial beBome the master of bis Sovereign. 
Hb ruled by a kind of ostentatious parental authority, 
by sympathy with all their superstitiona, and by foster- 
Phnipiie ing their ambition, as soaring to the Imperial 
of France. CTown. Philip of Valois aspired to the cha- 
racter of a chivalrous monarch. He declared his deter- 
mination to organise a vast crusade, first against the 
Moors in Spain : his aims extended to the conijuest of 
Syi'ia. Put the days were past whan men ware 
content with the barren glory of combating for 
the Cross, when the high religious impulse was the in- 
spiration of valour, the love of Christ with the hope of 
heaven the sole motive and the sole reward. Philip was- 
no Stu Louis. There was more worldly wisdom, more 
worldly interest, in liis plan. He submitted certain 
propositions to the Pope as the terms on which he would 
condescend to engage in holy warfara for the Cross : — 
The absolute disposal of all the vast wealth in the Papal 
treasury, laid up, as always had been said, for this sacred 
purpose; the tenths of all Christendom for ten years; 
the appointment to all the benefices in his realm for 
three years; the re-arcction of the kingdom of Arias 
in favour of his son ; the kingdom of Italy for his 
brother, Charles Count of Alenpon.*’ The Pope and the 
Cardinals stood aghast at thasc demands. The ava- 
ricious Pope to surrender all his treasures 1 — A new 
kingdom to bo formed which might incorporate Avignon 
'^vithin its limits I They returned a cold answer, with 
vague promises of spiritual and temporal aid when the 
King of Prance should embark on the crusade, 

This menaced invasion of his treasury^, and tho design 
of creating a formidable kingdom at his gateSj caused 
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grave apprehensions to the Pope. Jleliad no inclina- 
tion to sink, lilce his predecessor, into a tame cordinm 
vassal of the King of France, He began, if not uyiugna. 
Berioiisly to meditate, to threaten and to prepare, a 
retreat into Italy, not indeed to Home. Home’s humble 
submission had not effaced the crimes of the coronation 
of the Bavarian, and the inangiiration of the Antipope ; 
and Eome was insecure from the raging fends of the 
Drsiiiia and the Dolonnas. The Cardinal Legate, Poyet, 
the reputed son or nephew of the Pope, after a succes- 
sion of military adventures and political intrigues, was 
now master of Bologna. He was Count of Homagna, 
Marq[uis of the March of Ancona, He announced the 
gracious intention of the Pope to honour that city with 
his residence. He began to clear a vast space, to raze 
many houses of the citizens, in order to build a palace 
for the Pope’s reception ; but this palace had more the 
look of a strong citadel, to awe and keep in submission 
the turbulent BDlognese, 

Meanwhile the King of Prance seemed still intent 
on the crusade, He had rapidly come down in his 
demands. He would be content with the grant of the 
tenths throughout liis realm for six years. But the rest 
of Obristendom was not to escape this sacred tax : the 
tenths were to be levied for the Pope during the same 
period. The King solemnly pledged himself to embark 
in three years for Syria ; but he stipulated that if pre- 
vented by any impediment, the validity of his excuse 
\vas to be judged not by the Pope, but by two Prelates 
of France designated for that office* 

Yet even the stir of preparation for the crusade, aomE> 
what abated by menacing signs of war between TheBcutmo 
France and England, was absorbed not only 
among the clergy, but among the laity also, by the dia- 
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ciiBsiona cDncBming thsBBatifio VisiDiij which rose again 
into engrossing importance. The tenet hai become a 
passion, with the Pope. He had given instructions to 
the Cardinals^ Bishops, and all learned theologians, 
to examine it with the most reverent attention; but 
benefices and preferments were showered on those who 
inclined to his own opinions — the rest were rewarded 
with coldness and neglect. The Pope himself collected 
a chain of citations from the Scriptures and the Fathers, 
in which, without absolutely determining the question, 
he betrayed his own views with sufficient distinctness. 
Paris became the centre of these disputes. The Pops 
was eager to obtain the support of the University, in 
theology, as in all other branches of erudition, of tlie 
highest authority. The General of the Franciscans, 
Gerald Otho, a fellow-countryman of the Pope, and ad- 
vanced by his favour to that high rank on the degrada- 
tion of I^'chael di Oesena, was zealous to display his 
gratitude. He preached in public, denying the Beatific 
Vision till the day of Judgement. The University and 
tile Dominicans, actuated by their hostility to the Fran- 
ciscans, declared the authority of their own izTefragable 
Thomas Aijuinaa impeachei They broke out in indig- 
nant repudiation of such heretical conclusions. The King 
rushed into the contest: be declared that his realm should 
not he polluted with heresy; he threatened to burn the 
Franciscan as a Paterin ; he uttered even a more oppro- 
brious name ; he declared that not even tho Pope should 
disseminate such odious doctrines in France. “If the 
Saints behold not the Godhead, of what value was their 
intercession? Why address to them useless prayers?” 
The preacher fled in all haste; with eq[ual haste came 
die watchful Michael di Oesana to Paris, to inflame and 
keep alive the ultra-Papal orthodoxy of King Philip. 
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Th0 King of France and the King of Naples were 
estranged too hj the doubtful conduct of the Pope 
towards the King of Bohemia. The double-minded 
Pontiff was protesting to the Florentines that he had 
given no sanction to, and disdaimed aloud all con- 
nexion with, the invasion of Italy by the Bohemian ; 
but, as was well known, John of Bohemia was too useful 
an ally against Louis of Bavaria for the Pope to break 
with him ; and the Cardinal Legate, Bemard de Poyet, 
was in close alliance with the Bohemian,^ 

The Kings spoke the language of strong remon- 
strance; the greater part of the Cardinals admitted, 
with sorrow, the heterodoxy of the Pope. His ad- 
versaries, all over Christendom, denounced his grievous 
departure from holy truth. Bonagratia, the Franciscan, 
wrote to confute his awful errors. Even John XXIL 
began to q[uail: he took refuge in the cautious ThoPnpo 
ambiguity with which he had promulgated his 
opinions. He sought only truth ; he had not positively 
determined or defined this profound question. 

But the time was now approaching, when, if a Pontiff 
Bo worldly and avaricious might he admitted among the 
Saints, he would know the solution of that unrevealed 
secret John XXII. was now near ninety years old: 
the last year of his life was not the least busy 
and umjniet. The Greeks, through succours 
from the Pope and the King of Naples, had obtained 
some naval advantagos over the Turks ; but the Cardinal 
Legate, expelled from Bologna, eithor fled for rofngo or 
was unwilling to be absent, if not from the deathbed of 


f Compare the emiaiiB autohingia- 
phical account of this cYpoditiiin hy 
Charles, the Bnii uf John uf Llulu*- 
VOL. YII. 
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his paisubj from the cenclaYB which should elect his 
successor. Against Louis of Bavaria^ tliough, in tha 
hope of Ilia surrender of tha Empu-e to his brother, Pope 
John had taken a milder tone, he now resumed all his 
immitigable rigour : on the condition of the unqualified 
surrender of the Bmpira, and that alone, could Louis be 
admitted into the bosom of the Church. The Pope had 
continued to urge the suppression of the Fraticelli by 
the stake. But his theological hardihood forsook him.*' 
He published on his deathbed what his enemies called a 
lukewarm recantation,^^ but a recantation w^hich might 
have satisfied less jealous polemics. He had no intention 
to infringe on the decrees of the Ohureli, All he had 
jireached or disputed ha humbly submitted to the judge- 
ment of the Church and of his successors.* 

But if the doctrinal orthodoxy of John XXII. was 
thus rescued from obloquy, the discovery of the enor- 
mouB treasures accumulated during bis Pontificate must 
have shaken the faith even of those who repudiated the 
extreme views of Apostolic poverty. The brother of 
Villani the historian, a banker, was ordered to take the 
inventDiy. It amounted to eighteen millions of gold 
florins in specie, seven millions in plate and jewels. 
‘^The good man,*’ observes the hist oriaii, had forgotten 
that saying, ' Lay not up your treasures upon earth ;* 
but perlmpa I have said more than enough— perhaps 
he intended this wealth for the recovery of the Holy 
Land.*’*' This was beyond and above the lavish 


t lUynald. sub aim. 
k «* Tspldam recaatatlonMn."-— 
tM Apud Rcqavdt 

^ VHUni, This was dated P(n:i 3. 
Ue died Dec. 4. 


»* "He ICTBd our city," sayi Vil- 
lani, f*wlian wewuro obedient to tht 
Legate; whoa not lo, ha our 
Bnamy*” 
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peniiittirB on tli0 Italian wars, the maintenaima of hia 
martial son or naphew, the Cardinal Legate, at the 
head of a great army, and his profuse provision for 
other relatiYBa.^ One large source of his wealth was 
notorious to Christendom. Under the pretext of dis- 
couraging simony, he seized into his own power all the 
collBgiate benehces throughout Christendom. Besides 
this, by the system of Papal rBserves, he never con- 
firmed the direct promotion of any Prelate; but by his 
skilful promotion of each Bishop to a richer bishopric 
or archbishopric, and so on to a patriarchate, as on each 
vacancy the annates or first fruits were paid, six or more 
fines would accrue to the treasury. Yet this Pope— 
though besides his rapacity, he was harsh, relentless, a 
crael persecutor, and betrayed his joy not only at the 
discomfiture, hut at the slaughter of his enemies" — 


^ A large portion of this revenue 
rose from tiio system of i esorvatious, 
canisd to its height br John XXU, 
Hb hogaa this eaily. Joannes XXII,, 

Pontificatus Bui anno piimo lesorvavlt 
Slim et SoJis Apost olios collation!, 
omnin honeficla eccleBiastiCn, qaes fue« 
runb et <][UDSUnq^aB nomine esuseantur, 
ubiouniiue ea yocare contigerit per 
aoioptionBin olteiius henslicli, prEO- 
toxtu gratis ah eodem D, Fapi fiictfie 
vel faciendee acceptataj mihique Gnu* 
sdnio VlcccancBllario suo prsecepit . , * 
quoJ hme ledigeiem in scrip 
Ualuz Vit, P. Ayin. i. p. 722. Those 
yaconciee weie extendoil to other casQs. 
He amplified in the sntno mnnner tho 
Papal piovlsiDua. That all thesa 
graces would be sold, and that this 
was the object of their enaotmotit, was 
H little a secret as the wealth they 


bi ought into the Papal treasury 
Eichhorn, Deatsdie Rechtj 1. it, p. 
5D7, This 18 truly Baid. John, by a 
Bull undei the spetdous prote.Yt of an- 
nulling the execrable usage of pluinli- 
ties (the Bull is entitled Execrabtlia’^), 
commanded all pluralists to clioase 
one, and one only, of their bonciicrs 
(the Cai-dlDals wem excepted), and te 
surrender the rest, to which the Pope 
was to appoint, as reserves. '* Quin 
omnia et singula beneficia vacatum, 
lit piEcmittitur, vcl dimissa, uo.Htia£ 
Bt SedtB AposioUctn dispiisitioni re- 
scivamus, inlilbmtes no quis pnrtrr 
liomanum Puiitinccm . , . . de bu- 
jusmodi benefiLiis diapoiicro piusu- 
mat." 

" ** IhiUcgravasi oUrc a uiodo d* 
uccisiono B merte Uu' fiL>nnci/--Vil- 
kni, zi. 20, 
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had great fame for piety as well as learning, arose 
eyery night to pray and to study, and every morning 
attended Mass.'* 


* Boehmer, who warps eyeiythlng 
to the advantago of ths Popoi ends 
with this SButence ; war naunzig 
jnhra alt, und hinterheu oiiien Schatz 


Tan fUnf and iwanzig Milhonen 
gold gnlden/' Well might ha ra- 
pudiaUs the absolute [lOTerby of 
Chrut 1 
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Benedict XU. 

JOHK XXJT. had contriyBd to crowd the Gondave with 
PrBnch Frelatss. Twenty-four Cariinala met; the 
general suffrage was in fayour of the brother of the 
Count of CoTuiniugeB, Bishop of Porto^ but the Cardinals 
insisted on a solemn promise thatDe Gomminges would 
continue to rule in Avignon. ‘‘ I had sooner,” he said, 
“yield up the Dardinalate than accept the Popedom 
on such conditions.” All fell off from the intractable 
Prelate, In the play of votes, now become usual in the 
Conclave, all happened at once to throw away their 
suffrages on one for whom no single vote would have 
been deliberately given.^ To his own surprise, Decap, 
and to that of the College of Cardinals and of 
Christendom, the Whit© Abbot, the Cistercian^ James 
Foumier, found himself Pope. “ You have chosen an 
ass/’ he said in humility or in irony. He took the name 
of IBenedict XIL 

Benedict XII. did himself injustice; he was a man 
of shrewdness and sagacity; he had been a 
great Pope if bis courage had been equal to 
his prudence. His whole Pontificate was a tacit re- 
proach on the turbulence, implacability, and avarice of 
his predecessor. His first act was to disperse the 


* ‘'Et ecce in electioDB ... tot car^ 
AlnaUbup ijuanl ingclb, auI) alternitiDiie 
«lectuB “ EgoM. nomino ilium, 


qui fll Bsbe non potei'it, nomino Blanoum. 
quod repertum est a duobuB paiiibuA 
uommaiuin.''-^i.lliert. Argent. p» 125. 
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throng of greedy expectants around the Doui’t at 
AvignoUi He sent them hack, each to his proper 
function. He declared against the practice of heaping 
heneflcea — held, according to the phrase, in com- 
mendam — on the favoured few: he retained that privi- 
lege for Cardinals alone. He discouraged the Papal 
reserves ; would not create vacancies hy a long ascend- 
ing line of promotions. The clergy did not forgive him 
his speech, '^that he had great difficulty in finding men 
worthy of advancement.” He even opened the coffers 
of his predecessor: he bestowed 10D,0D0 florins on the 
Cardinals. He sought for theological peace. Ho with- 
drew to the pictureaq^ue sources of the Sorga, 
not yet famed in Petrarch’s exquisite poetry, 
to meditate and examine the arguments (he was a man 
of learning) on the Beatific Vision. He published a fall 
Jwi. 30 . orthodox determination of the question, 
13^®- that the saints who do not pass through Purga- 
tory immediately behold the Grodhead. The heresy of 
John XXII. was thus at the least implied. He had 
some thought (he wanted courage to carry out his own 
hotter designs) of restoring the Seo of St. Peter to 
Italy 5 hut Bologna would not yield xip her turbulent 
independence, and was averse to his reception. Borne 
xvas still in a state of strife; and perhaps Bobert of 
Naples did not wish to be overshadowed by the neigh- 
bourhood of the Popo> Benedict even made the first 
advance to reconciliation with Louis of Bavaria, 

But Benedict XIL was under the hard yoke of the 
Bang of Prance. He soon abandoned all design of eman^ 
eipation from that control. The magnificent palace 


^ X»Qtt«ir writtan from the bridg^e overtha Sorga to King July SL 

ia35.-^BayiuiU« aub onn. 
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whichj out of ths treaBuras of Pops John, lie began to 
build, looked like a deliberate determination to fix the 
Holy See for eyer on the ahorea of tke Ehoue. Ayignon 
was to become the centre and capital of Christendom, 
The Cardinals began to ersot and adorn their splendid 
and luxuriant villas beyond the Bh5ne. The amicable 
overtures to Louis of Bavaria were repressed by some 
irresistible constraint. The Emperor, weak, weary, worn 
out with strife, would have accepted the most abasing 
terms. His own excommunication, the interdict on the 
Empire, weighed him down. He was not without super- 
stitions awe ; his days were drawing on ; he might die 
unabaolved,” Where the interdict was not ohaerved (in 
moat cities of G-ermany), there was still some want of 
solemnity, something of emharraasment in the services 
of the Church ; in a few cities, where the zealous monks 
or clergy endeavoured to maintain it, were heartburn- 
ings, strife, persecution. He would have submitted to 
swear fealty to the Pope in as ample terms as any 
former Emperor, and to annul all liis acts against Pope 
John, all acts done as Emperor he would revoke dl 
proceedings and judgements of Henry of Luxemburg 
against Bobert of Naples, all the grants and gifts which 
he had made at Borne; he would agree to accept no 
oath of fealty, recognition, or any advocacy, or grant 
any fief in Borne or in the territories of the Church. 
If he broke this treaty, the Pope had power to depose 
him from all his dignities, or to inflict heavier penalties, 
without citation or solemnity of law.° He would submit 


0 Schmidt, Gi^Qhiohte, b, yii. 1. 7, 
p. 024. 

* Quseounqae alia titub Imperii 
iictaVBl facta per nos existunt . . . ita 
ea mum irnta et nulU pi nnunciamus.’* 
•^Apuil Baynaliluin. o. xviii. 


* ^'Libsrum sit Bomauo PontiiiBi 
ad aliaa poenaa procedere contra uda, 
privando etiam nos, si tibi vidabitur, 
Imperlali, r?gii St qut.libet alill digni* 
tata, abfliiiie aVift vocations vel jitiii 
fi olemnitato.^^lbid. 
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to a aeconil coronation in Borne, on a day appointed b} 
the Pope, and ipiit the city the day after. The Pope 
Tras to be the absolute judge of the fulfilment of the 
treaty. 

No flooner had the rumour of these negotiations 
spread abroad, than Benedict XII. was besieged with 
rude and vehement remonatrances. Amhaaaadors ar- 
rived at Avignon from the Kings of Prance and of 
Naples. The Kings of Bohemia and Hungary were 
known to support their protest. Would the Pope,” 
they publicly demanded, “maintain a notorious heretic? 
Let him take heed, lest he himself be implicated in the 
heresy.” Benedict replied, Would they destroy tli a 
Empire?” “Our sovereigns apeak not against the 
Empire^ but against a Prince who has done so much 
wrong to the Church.” “Have we not done more 
wrong? If my predecessor had so willed, Louis would 
have come with a staff instead of a sceptre, and cost 
himself at their feot. He has acted under great pro- 
vocation.” “ We could not,” he subjoined, “ have 
exacted harder terms, if Louis of Bavaria had been a 
prisoner in one of our dungeon towers/ But Benedict 
could speak, he could not act, truth and justice: his 
words are a hitter satire on his own weakness. The 
King of France took summary measures of coinpiilHion: 
he seized all the estates of tho CardinalR, most of them 
^^Kinguf French Prelates, within his realm. The Car-* 
Avignon. dinala besieged the Court; tho King of Franco 
himself visited Avignon. Ho made a pompous journey, 
partly to survey tho cities of his kingdom, partly from 
devotion for tho recovery of his son, Prince John. Ha 
was accompanied by the Kings of Bohemia and Navarret 


^ AlUrtr Chmn., lu tt)6. 
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he was met by tte King of Arragon. Ha took up his 
abols in tha VLUaneUYa beyond thaB-hona, in his own 
territory, where the Carchnals had their snmptuous 
palaces. The Pope, on Grood Friday, preached so 
moYing a sermon (disastrous news had arrived from the 
East) that the King renewed his vows of embarking on 
the Drusade. The other Kings, nnmberlesa Dukes, 
Counts, and Knights, with four Cardinals, were seized 
with the same contagions impulse. Orders were actu- 
ally sent to prepare the fleets in all the ports of the 
south of France ; letters were written to the Kings ot 
Hungary, Naples, Cyprus, and to the Venetians, to 
announce the determination.® At Avignon the King of 
France charged Louis of Bavaria with entering into a 
league with the enemies of France : as though he him- 
self had not occupied cities of the Empire under pre* 
tence of protecting them from the pollution of heresy, 
or as though a league with the enemies of France was 
an act of hostility to the Pope. And who were these 
enemies ? The war with England had not begun. The 
obsei][uiDUB Pope coldly dismissed the Imperial ambaa- 
sadDrB.*^ 

But even success against his enemies raised not Louis 
of Bavaria frpm his stupor of religious terror. He had 
wreaked his vengeance on his most dangerous foe, the 
King of Bohemia ; wrested from him Oarinthia and 
the Tyrol by force of arms, and awarded them to the 
Austrian Princes. ^*You tell me,” said the Pope, ^^that 
ho is abandoned by all ; but who has yet been able to 
deprive him of his crown Still Louis, though re- 
pidsel, looked eagerly to Avignon ; but so completely 

< Froissart, i, SD. 

" LottQr of the Pope to Louis uf BaTaria.-^Apuil BajrnaliL 

^ Albert. Ai^pntia. F* apuil Urstisiuiu, 
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did Philip rule the Cardinals, the Cardinals ths Pops, 
that ho took the desperate measure of proposing an 
alliance with the King of France- Pliilip could not 
but in courtesy consult the Pope; the Pops could only 
sanction an alliance with a Prince under excommuni- 
cation when he had sought and obtained absolution. 
Perhaps ha thought this the bast com'se to gain per- 
mission to absolve Louis; perhaps he was alarmed at 
the confadaracy. But Philip would condeacand to this 
allianco only on his own tarms. The Emperor was to 
pledge himself to enter into treaty with no enemy of 
France (no doubt he had England in view). The nego- 
tiations dragged slowly on: the ambassadors of Louis 
at Avignon grew weary and left the city. Already the 
A rii mi warned the King of Franco, that if 

^ ^ ’ he still persisted in his haughty delay, still 
exacted intolerable oonditiona, Louis would throw him- 
self into the arms of England. The Pope was pro- 
foundly anxious to avert the damnation which hung 
over the partisans of Louis in Germany and Italy.^ 

War was now imminent, inevitable, between France 
and England. The Pope had interposed his mediation, 
but in vain.™ Edward III. treated with outward respect, 
but with no more, the Pope’s solemu warning not to be 
guilty of an alliance with Louis of Bavaria, the contu- 
macious rebel, and the excommunicated outcast of the 
Church.® The English clergy were with the King. The 


^ tstter from the Pope to Philip.-*- 
Iteynidd. 1387, c, H. 

Th«rfl tti^e sereral Utten MS., 
B. Ml, (m this ^uhjfict. 

" MSn B. M. A htteir Imteill July 
SO, 1837, dmonneei th» orlmDi cf 
JUmia ^ Buvario, hia ^nnt 


Jnbn XXII., hlB connortlng with nth 
toriotis herebica In Italy, his elevntioA 
of Peter of Corvara to the Antipope- 
dom. Benedict, who had treated him 
with mildnesfl in hope of hU penltenoci 
mitered Into negotlnkfoiiiB with him. 
ITing Udwei-d la urged to withdrew 
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Archbishop of Danterburyj the Bishops of LorlIoii and 
Winchester, disregarded the Pope’s letters, and opposed 
his Legates. The Emperor rose in importance. The 
Pope reproached him afterwards with breaking off the 
negotiations at Ayignon, withdrawing his ambassadors, 
and not appearing at the appointed day, Michaelmas." 
Yet all his conduct showed, that if he had hoped for 
absolution, Louis of Bavaria would have bought it at 
any price of degradation. He might seem ready to 
drink the last dregs of humiliation. He had made, 
before this, another long appeal to the Pope; he had 
excused himself, hy all kinds of pitiful etjuivocations, for 
all his damnable acta in the usurpation of the Empire, 
and the creation of ’ the Antipop e; he forswore all his 
bold partisans, Marsilio of Padua, John of Jauiun; de- 
clared himself ignorant of the real meaning of their 
writings ; threw off Michael of Oesena and the Spiritual 
Eranciscans ; asserted himself to hold the orthodox doc- 
trine on the poverty of Christ, This had been jjg^ 
bis sixth embassy to the Court of Avignon.’^ 

Now, however, Louis took a higher tone : he threatened 
to march to Avignon, and to extort absolution by force 
of anna. Por not only was his alliance eagerly solicited 
by England ; Grermany was roused to indignation. Diet 
after Diet met, evermore and more resolved Mavementin 
to maintain their independent right to elect 
the Sovereign of the Empire. Henry of Vimaburg had 
been forced by the Pope on the reluctant Chapter and 
reluctant Emperor as Archbishop ofMentz; hut Henry 


Irom all rRCQgiutiDn of Louis as Em- 
peror, till ha should haVG mndc Ml sa- 
tiafacbioa to the Church. Sec, following 
lettci'St hiB dread rf Edward’s allianra 
Theutoiilcis," Nov. 13, 133S. 


The Pope dechires the Cmpu's vacant, 
the Ml right of BO ordaining in the Pop^ 
■ Lit, ad Archopisc, Colon,, apu’J 
Raynald. 133S, c. 3, 
i V Oehleaschlager, Uikunden, Irri. 
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ivaa now in direct opposition to the Poi^e, imder exeom- 

Mureh 133B summoned an assembly of 

the Prelates and clergy at Spiers. With the 
utmost unanimity they agreed to send letters, by the 
Bishop of Coire and Count Gerlach of Nassau, to de- 
mand the reconeiliation of Louis of Bavaria (they did 
not call him Emperor) with the Church, and so the 
deliverance of the German churches and clergy from 
flieir wretched state of strife and confusion. The Pope 
openly refused an answer to these ambassadors ; but yet 
it was believed, in Germany that he had whispered into 
their ears, not without tears, that he would willingly 
grant the absolution,- but that if he did, the King of 
July 1. Prance had threatened to treat him with worse 
indignity than Philip the Pair had treated 
Boniface To the oxcommunicatei Archbishop 

of Monte he deigned no reply; but to the Archbishop of 
Cologne he spoke in milder language, but threw the 
ni0iii. whole blame of the rupture on the Bavarian. 
May Vh!' Pour othor Diets were held of Prelates, Princes, 
AiiK.af' Nobles, at Cologne, Frankfort, Ehense near 
Coblente, again at Frankfort. 

At Frankfort the Emperor appeared, and almost in 
tears (mmplained of the obduracy of the Pope, and 
charged the King of Franco with preventing tho recon- 
ciliation in order to debase and degrade the Imperial 
crown. He repeated the Lord’s Prayer, the Ave-Maria, 
and the Apostles’ creed, to prove his orthodoxy. The 
nssambly declared that he had done enough as satis* 
faction to the Pope: they pronounced all the Papal 
poceedings, even the excommunication, null and void* 
If the clergy would not celebrate the divine service^ 


4 Albertiu Argentlu. 
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thBy must te compelled to do so. The meetiiig at 
Ehense was more imposing. Six of the Electors, all 
but the King of Bohemia, were present.' It 
is called the first meeting of the Electoral 
College. They solemnly agreed that the holy Eoman 
Empire and they, the Prince-Electors, had been assailed, 
limit ed, and aggrieved in their honours, rights, customs, 
and liberties ; that they would maintain, guard, assert 
those rights against all and every one without excep- 
tion ; that no one would obtain dispensation, ahsolntion, 
relaxation, abolition of his vow; that he sbonld he, and 
was declared to he, faithless and traitorous before God 
and man who should not maintain all this against any 
opponent whatsoever. The States- General at Prankfoit 
passed, as a fundamental law of the Empire, a declara- 
tion that the Imperial dignity and power are from God 
alone ; that an Emperor elected by the concordant 
suffrage or a majority of the electoral suffrages has 
plenary Imperial power, and does not need the appro- 
bation, confirmation, or authority of the Pope, or the 
Apostolic See, or any other." 

This declaration was the signal for an active contro- 
versy : for daring acts of defiance on the Papal side, of 
persecution by the Imp eriol party- The Pope’s ban of ex- 
communication was nailed upon the gate of the Oathedral 
at Frankfort. At Frankfort all the Canons and Domi- 
nicans, in many cities on the Bhine the Dominicans and 
all known partisans of the Pope, all those who refused to 
celebrate the service, were expelled from their convents. 


' Chi'omcDE Vintflilunin. apud Ec- 
oard, i. p. 1844. Chi'onicon Fetren. 
apud Menckenium, iii. 337. RajnalJ, 
133S, c. Tiii. 

* ‘*N«c Papie Bive Sedis Apoafco- 


lic^G But alicujuB alteriua approba 
tione, coUiirvQatione, aucbuiitata indig^f 
vel coBfiensu.*' — OehlenBchkiger, Ntv 
IxTui, Eebdorf, Annnl. &pud 
i. 616. 
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At a Diet at Coblantz the EmpQiDr and ths King of 
MeeiJflKTfith England mst. Two thrones were raised in the 
market-place, on which the monarchs toot 
Sept, a. their seats. The Emperor held the sceptre in 
his right handj the globe in his left: a knight stood 
with a drawn sword over his head. Above 17, ODD men- 
at-arms surrounded the assembly. The King of Eng- 
land recognised the Emperor excommunicated by the 
Pope. Before the Chief Sovereign of Dhristondom, 
Edward arraigned Philip of France as unjustly with- 
holding from him not only Normandy, Anjou, and 
Arpiitaine, but the throne of France, his maternal in- 
heritance. The Emperor then rose. He accused Philip 
of refusing homage for the fiefs held of the Empire. 
He declared Philip to have forfeited those fiefs, to bo 
out of the protection of the Empire, till he should have 
restored the kingdom of France to its rightful owner, 
the King of England. He declared the King of England 
Imperial Vicar over all the provinces west of the lihino, 
and from Cologne to the sea. All the Princes of the 
Low Oouutries became thus his allies or vassals. The 
Emperor and the King of England sent their common 
defiance to the King of France* Pope Benedict, it was 
said, rejoiced at that defiance.*’ 

Yet all this ostentation of defiance and scorn, this 
display of German independence, the determination of 
the electors to maintain their own rights, this confede- 
racy of prelates and nobles and the States-Genoral to 
repel the pretensions of the Pope, as to any control 
over the election of the Emperor, the popular excite- 
ment against the papalising clergy and monks, the 


* ^u&diMdatione/^ saye Albert ArgeatJo (he woe o aopend^nb om the Blehup 

of SfaMtroi;), "PopR Benedlctua, ln{ellflcUl, tnuUum joeunilnbntur/'— P* 129. 
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elaborat© arguments of ths advocates of the Imperial 
power, the aUiance with England — could not repress 
the versatility of Louis of Bavaria, nor allay his terror 
of the Papal eensures. On the first e^ccuse he began to 
withdraw his feeble support from the King of England, 
to revoke his title of Imperial Vicar.*^ He listened to 
the first advances of Philip, who lured him with hope of 
reconciliation to the Eoman See. Two years had not 
passed when Pope Benedict beheld at his Court at 
Avignon three Imperial ambassadors (not the first since 
the treaty with England), the Duke of Saxony, the 
Count of Holland, and the Count Hohenherg, renowned 
for his legal knowledge. They were accompanied or 
met by an ambassador from the King of France, sup- 
plicating the Pope to grant absolution to the orthodox, 
pious, and upright Louis of Bavaria. His letters were 
i^omewhat colder and less urgent. They prasaed the 
abrogation of censures, which endangered such count- 
less souls, as far as might be consistent with the honour 
of the Church. Even a Pope in Avignon could not 
submit to this insolent dictation, and from a King 
of France, embarrassed, as Philip now was, by such 
formidable enemies. Benedict replied with dignity, 
mingled with his characteristic sh^0^ydneas and sarcasm, 
''"that he could not, according to the good pleasure of 


* MS., B. M. The Fopo, who had 
mode proposals of pcaoe hstwesn 
Franoe and England, nrges Edward to 
give up the Vicariabe accepted from 
Uifl excommunicated Louis of Bavaria, 
Oct, 12, 1330. Benedict's exertions 
for peace lotween Francs and England 
were canstont, earnest, sobrnn. There 
b a letter on Edward's osbumption 
of any pretensiona to the throne of 


FiuncB : the crown does not descend in 
the female line; if it clid» thaie in a 
neaier heirs than Edward; let him 
nob trust to Qorinans and FbmingH, 
March 3, 134D. See Edwatd's elu^ 
hoiate answci , Edward is odinonishMl 
not to ha too proud of his vjcbones, 
Oob. 27, 1340. The King of France 
had ngieod to accept the Pope's media* 
tiDQ ns ‘‘peiBona piivata." 
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the King of ErariEB, hold Louis of Bavaria dub day for 
a heretic, the next for an orthodox believer: Louis must 
make his submission, and undergo canonical penance/* 
The world saw through both ; it was thought that the 
King of France pretended to wish that which he did 
not wish ; the Pope not to wish that which iu fact was 
his real wish * 

Benedict XII. lid not live to fulfil his peaceful de- 
signs. He died, leaving his reputation to be disputed 
with singular pertinacity by friends and foes. He was 
a man wiser in speecli than in action, betraying by his 
keen words that he saw what was just and right, but 
dared not follow it.^ Tet political courage alone was 
wanting. He was rasolutely superior to the papal vice 
of nepotism. On one only of hie family, and that a 
deserving man, he bestowed a rich benefice. To the 
rest he said : “ As James Fournier I knew you well, as 
Pope I know you not, I will not put myself in the 
power of the King of France by encumbering myself 
with a host of needy relatives/* He had the moml 
fortitude to incur unpopularity with the clergy by per- 
sisting in his slow, cautious, and regular distribution of 
benefices ; with tho monks by rigid reforms. He hated 
tlie monks, and even the Moiidicant Orders. He showed 
his hatred, as they said, by tho few promotions which he 
bestowed upon them; and hatred so shown was sure to 
meet with hatred in return. His weaknesses or vises 
were not lilcely to find much charity* He was said to 
be fond of wine, to like gay and free conversation* A 
Utter epitaph describes liira as a Hero, as death to the 


* Albert, Argeutlii. p. 139, Vin- 
todiinin, p. 1363* BeneillDb Vlt. vill. 
Apud BalvuElam* 

f ih« very ctirloiu Acemt of a 


person nUTiterylBW’whioh Albert Df Sbroek 
burg had with tin Popo, whiob showi 
At ptioe hifi leunfng tovardi tbs Eupetoi 
and bis jesting dli^ositlaii*-*^^, 139. 
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laity, a Yiper to the olargy, without truth, a mere cup 
of wine/ Yet of this Nero there is not one recorded 
act of ciTiBlty (compare him with John XXII.) ; he was 
guiltless of human blood shed in war. He may have 
^own a viper’s tooth to the clergy ; he was too apt to 
utter biting and unwelcome truths. The justice of the 
other charges may be fairly estimatei by the injustice 
of these. The last was most easy of exaggeration ; 
another tradition ascribes to the babits of Benedict the 
coarse proverb, “ as drimk as a Pope,” Another more 
disgraceful accusation has been preserved or invented 
oil account of the fame of one whose honour was in- 
volved in it. He is said to have seduced and kept as a 
concubine a sister of Petrarch. But this rests on the 
unsupported authority of a late biographer of the Poet/ 


” IUq Mb NdtOi Inlela itiDra, vlpera clcro, 
OovliiB & VQTo, cuppa TeplQta mcro/' 

* It la Rbaolnt^ly without contsin- 
poTaiy authority oi alluaion, oven in 
ibo later biegi^apMea in Baluzui';, 
which, perhaps written Ly some of 
the unpreferred elorgy cr monks, care- 


fully record oil the othor charges. It 
Hist appeared in Squarzafico^B Life ot 
Petrarch." If Do Sade ia right in sup 
posing Petrarch's letter to refer to Bene- 
dict XU., he speaks of him as '^madidiu 
mcro," hut there la not a word about 
liD&ntioui manners.-— Be Sads* 
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DlBHiEint VI. 

The French Cardinals were all-powerful in the Conclave, 
oismmtTi. BUcceSBor of Benedict XII. was Cardinal 
Mayj. i3«. Pet^r Eoger, of a noble house of Marinont in 
the Limousin, He had been prior of St. BandiUe at 
Niamos, Abbot of F4camp, Bishop of Arras, Archbishop 
of Sens, Archbishop of Rouen. A Frenchman by birth, 
inollnation, character, at hia inauguration oil was French. 
For the Emperor, for the Senator of Rome, for the 
Orsinis, Oolonnas, Annibaldia, his stirrup was held by 
the Duke of Normandy, son and heir of the King of 
France, with the Dukes of Bourbon and Burgundy, and 
the Dauphin of Vienne. He took the name of Clement 
VI. ; it might almost seem an announcement of tlie 
policy which was to distinguish his popedom. If Bene- 
dict XII. stood in every respect in strong contrast to 
John XXII., the rule of Clement’s administration might 
seem to ho the studious reversal of that of his ptede- 
Bitflnt cessor. All the heneficES, wliich the tardy and 
hesitating conscientiouBness of Benedict had 
left vacant, were filled at once by the lavish and hasty 
grants of Clement. He declared a great number of 
bishoprics and abbacies vacant as Papal reserves, or as 
filled by void sleoticnB ; be granted them away with 
like prodigality. It was objected that no former Pope 
had assomed this power. They knew not,” he answer^ 
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"how to act as PopB.’’'^ He issued a Erief tliat all poor 
clergy who would present themselves at Avignon within 
two months should partake of his bounty. An eye- 
witness declared that 100,00 D greedy applicants crowded 
the streets of Avignon.^ If Olement acted up to his 
maxim, that no one ought to depart unsatisfied from 
the palace of a prince, how vast and inexhaustible must 
have been the wealth and preferment at the disposal of 
the Pope! The reforms of the monastic orders were 
mitigated or allowed to fall into disuse. The clemency 
of the Pope had something of that dramatic show which 
characterises and delights his countrymen. A man of 
low rank had in former days done him some injury.. 
The man, in hopes that he and his offence had been 
forgotten, presented a petition to the Pope. Clement 
remembered both too well. Twice he threw down the 
petition and trampled it under foot. He was then 
heard by his attendants to murmur, ‘'Devil, tempt me 
not to revenge !” He took up and set his seal to the 
petition.^* 

If Olement was indulgent to others, he was not less- 
BO to himself. The Court of Avignon became the most 
splendid, perhaps the gayest, in Christendom. The 
Provencals might almost think their brilliant and 
chivalrous Oounts restored to power and enjoyment.. 
The papal palace spread out in extent and magnificence* 
The young art of painting was fostered by the encou- 
ragement of Italian artists.^ The Pope was more than 
royal in the number and attire of bis retainers. Tlie 
papal stud of horses commanded general admiration, 
The life of Clement was a constant succession of eccle- 


• Vit. ill. utv. Olemant VL ii.pud 
Balxuium, pp. 2B4, 321. 

Vlt. i. p, 2B4. 


** Vlt. 1. p. 204. 

^ Sen Kugbr. Giotto had paintei} 
CUment Y., 1, 123, 

a Cl 2 
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Biaatical pomps and gorgoous receptions and luxnrioua 
banq[uets. Ladies were admitted freely to the Couit," 
the Pope mingled with ease in the gallant intercourse* 
If John XXII, , and even the more rigid Benedict^ did 
not escape the imputation of unclerical licence, Cle- 
ment VI., who afifected no disguise in his social hours, 
would hardly be supposed superior to the common 
freedom of the ecclesiastics of his day. The Countess 
ofTurenne, if not, as general report averred, actually 
80, had at least many of the advantages of the Pope's 
mistress — the distribution of preferments and benefices 
to any extent, which this woman, as rapacious as she was 
handsome and imperious, sold with BhamBless publicity.^ 
A voluptuous Court was not likely to raise the moral 
condition of the surrounding city. Petrarch had livei 
for some time at Avignon, under the patronage of the Car- 
dinal Colonna, and of James Colonna, Bishop of Lomhes. 
His passion for Laura had begun in a church; and 
though her severe and rare virtue gave that exiiuisite 
unattainted purity to his love verses; though as a poet 
his tenderness never melts into earthly passion; his 
highest raptures are Platonism ; yot Petrarch was not 
altogether, though he became Danon of Lombes and 
Archdeacon of Parma, preserved from the contagion of 
Morato of “-S® i natural children. But of 

Avignoiu moral corruption of Avignon he repeatedly 
speaks with loathing abhorrence; Eome itself in coni" 
parison was the seat of matronly virtue : by his account 
it was one vast brothel. He fled to the q^uiet and iin^ 
vitiated seclusion of Vaucluse.« 


* ^^IflullBrum et t^DUorum et poten- 
tiffi oil]|Hdtui . . « ipSQ FmaolB Fi'anaus 
fBWBtttir Armtln. 


^ MattQo Villuni. 

V Thi0 repuleiva aubject caniiob b« 
fully unclGniiot>d without Ota itudy of 
pBtrarch’a letten, eapediilly tha VooV 
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ClemBnt VI., witli his easy temper, was least likely to 
restrain that proverbial vice of the Popes, which has 
formed for itself a proper name — Nepotism. On his 
brothers, nephews, kindred, relatives, compatriots, were 
accnmulated grants, benefices, promotiDns. One nephew, 
at the age of eighteen, was Notary of the Apostolic 
Court and Cardinal.^ 

Scarcely had Clement ascended the throne, when the 
Homan people sent a deputation to his Holiness ^nhaasy 
to urge him to return to his See. Petrarch, 
who had been crowned at Home, had acijuired the 
rights of a Homan citizen, and was one of the eighteen 
ambeiBsadors. Among the rest lurked undistinguished 
Nicolo Rienzi, the future Tribune. Petrarch, as the 
crowned Poet of Home, addressed the Pope in a long 
piece of Latin verse. Rome, the aged female, besought 
the return of the Pope; she tempted him with the 
enumeration of her countless religious treasures, her 
wonder-working reliques, her churches, her apostolic 
Bhriues. 

The Pope, as usual, put off this supplication with fine 


“ Sine Titulo/* Avignon wan the sink 
of Christendom. ^‘Keo tnm proptnr 
se [juam pi opter onncurrenteB efc ooscta^ 
ibi nond'Btasque orble sordee no nei^ui- 
ties hie locue a prinBiFlo multia atque 
ante alios mihi pesslmae onmlum visus 
GHt.''-^en. 1. ID, ep. 2. But this 
wickedness was nob only among the 
IdWi the letainers of the Chi^rch, or 
the gown. Tam caUdi, pra:- 

cipitea in Vcnciem senes sunt, tanta 
eus flctntiB et status eb virium cepit 
obllvio, SIR in libidines inardescunt, 
Bic in omne ruunt dedecus, i][uaai omnls 
enrum giorla, non in cruce Cbiisti ait, 
Mid In ooinessatiombufi, et ebrietatibus, 


et beoc se^uuntur in cubllfbua, 
impudentiia « < . Spectat hsec Sabhan 
ridflnB atquB in pari tripadio delectn^ 
tuB, at4|ue inter deci'epitoa no puellaa 
arbiter sedens, stupet plus Uloa agere^ 
quam se Kortu-i.'' I must break off. 

Mitto atupm, raptUB, inaeatiiB, adol* 
teria, qui jam Fontificalii ludi laaol- 
vloi aunt.^^F. 73 D, Ed, Baa. Again 
I must pauBQ ; I dal's nob quota even 
the Latin. It is not enough to aay that 
Pati-arch was an ItAllan, and eager ta 
restore the Papacy to Rome, or to treat 
such paBBages as satiric decIamntlDn. 

h Vib. i, p. 2B5. Mabteo Vilbu*^ 
apud Muratoil, xiv. 1. iti. c. 43, 
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words, but he granted one re(iuest. The Jubdee appointsij 
iiiB JubUGD Boniface for every hundred years was 

' but a partial blessing to mankind ; very few 
indeed lived to that period. Dlement ordained that it 
should be celebrated at the end of fifty years. 

One man alone was excepted from the all-embracing 
ixiuiH of clemency of the Pope — Louis of Bavaria. Ah 
linvurifl. i»eady, as Archbishop of Bouen, Clement had 
preached before the Kings of France and Bohemia a 
furious and abusive declamation, in which he played on 
the name of the Bavarian. Louis hod not merely joined 
in the persecution of those ecclesiastics or monks who 
obeyed the papal interdict; he had. done an act of 
UBurpatiou on the ecclesiastical authority, which, besides 
its contempt of the Pope, had inflamed against him the 
implacable ressntment of the Bung of Bohemia. Of his 
imperial authority he had dissolved the marriage of 
Margaret of Corinthia, heiress of great part of the 
Tyrol, and sanctioned her repudiation of her husband, a 
younger son of the King of Bohemia.* He had then 
given a dispensation for her marriage with his own son, 
within the prohibited degi'ees.*^ The bold and faithful 
asserters of the imperial power, Marsilio of Padua and 
William of Ockham, had been again his conns ellors ; 
they declared the power of dissolving marriages, and of 
dispensations, to be inherent in the imperial crown. 

Tet on the accession of Olement. Louis sent a sub* 


1 Albert of Stroabtirg gives a 
eti'ange aocount of thia ill-oeaorted 
Wedlock. *^CumqaQ Joannes Comes 
Tyivlls, Situs BohemL impolmi ux- 
(M mm $stn^aimm jdurlmum 
lettered inter Alia, jui tnordenAn 


k Alboii (pi 110) calls the not of 
Louis mooosuetum ot horriblle. 0 
idolorutn aervitus avaritia, qua tantOi 
princlpes confudisti, ex qulbus iUnun 
inter Bohemos et Prlneipem et ftlioi 
snoe non Immerlto Uvor odax et odlt 

SUBOltMltUr/' 
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missive embassy to the Fope^ to demand absolution. 
At the same time lie reminded Philip of Prance of his 
solemn oath to interpose bis friendly mediation. The 
Pope sternly answered that Louis must first acknowledge 
his sins and heresies, entreat pardon, lay down his im- 
perial power at the Pope's feet, and restore the Tyrol to 
its rightful lord. 

During the same year Dloment published a new Bull 
of excommunication throughout Christendom, ^prtH2, 
which, if Louis did not abdicate aU hia im- 
perial authority within three months, and appear to 
receive judgement before the papal tribunal, threatened 
him with still heavier and worldly penalties. The 
Archbishops, Henry of Mentz and Baldwin of oct, 11,1343, 
Treves, were ordered immediately to take steps for the 
election of a King of the Homans. 

Louis was constantly vacillating between the most 
haughty defiance of the Pope and the meanest vooubitiOT, 
submission, At one time he alarmed the 
religious fears of his boldest partisans by his lofty pre- 
tensions ; at another, disg[Uieted them by his abject 
humiliation. He now threatened not to recognise 
Clement as Pope* he gave away bishoprics an 1 benefices 
to which the Pope had already presented; he seized the 
money which the Pope's collectors were exacting for a 
crusade. But no sooner had the Pope’s order to the 
Archbishops to summon the electors to discuss a new 
election, and the publication of the papal excommunica- 
tion throughout Germany, produced some effect — no 
sooner had the electors met at Bhen00,^than Louis 
hastened to entreat their forbearance, to promise hia 
utmost endeavours to obtain reconciliation with the 
Pope, and to bo guided altogether by their counseh 

Not content with this, Louis plunged desperately and 
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at onc3 intp the lowest depths of humiliation. The 
Pope at the cIdbb of the three months had held a con^ 
Bistoiy* It was proclaimed in Latin and in Grerman^ 
“Does any one appear for Louis of Bavaria?” None 
replied. Ha was pronounced in contumacy. At the 
same time came the answer of the King of France. 
“He had not sought the favour of the Pope in a be- 
coming manner,” 

And now even the Pope himself was astonished by a 
iu-(fra£ijiig proposal from Louia^ that he, Dlement, should 
Jl'pu^i'by absolutely dictate the form of submisaiDn : the 
hunts, ambassadors of Louis would receive full powers 
to flubscribe to whatever conditions the Pope might be 
pleased to impose. Now was executed a procm‘atiou 
the most disgraceful, the most rigorous, that Lonis 
ought not to have signed had he been in the Pope^s 
prison.** It might seem to tax the ingenuity of the 
Pope’s pride and enmity to frame more degrading con- 
ditions. Louis was to acknowledge and repudiate all 
his transgressions committed against John XXII. or his 
legates in the election of an Antipope, the protection of 
Hai'silio of Padua aud his fellows, liis appeal to the 
Council ; he was to condemn and declare accursed all 
the errors of Marsilio and his partisans, As penance 
for these offences, Louis was to undertake a crusade, 
build churches and monasteries, and do all other acts to 
the satisfaction of the Pope ; he was to entreat pardon 
and absolution for all his enmes, to lay aside uncondi- 
tionally the imperial title assumed at i^me ; to confess 
that he had home it heretically and unlawfully; to 
surrender his whole power into the hands of the Pope: 


^vnitsi tha aathar of tho PmUpomBno,— Chronio. UnporgBiio. |i. S7I. 
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iig iBgardeil the Kings of France and Bohemia, to con- 
form himsBif entirely to the Pope’s "will; humbly to 
beseech the Pope to restore him to that state in Tvhich 
he was before his condemnation by Pope John; formally 
to take the amplest oath of allegiance ever taken by 
his predecessors to the Pope, to confirm all grants, to 
swear never to assail the papal territory, and be in all 
things, even the most severely trying, absolutely ani 
entirely obedient to the Pope; to surrender his whole 
power, state, will, judgement, to the free and unlimited 
disposition of the Pope.® The imperial ambassadors, 
the Dauphin of Vienne, the Bishops of Augsburg and 
Bamberg, and Ulric of Augsburg, had ftdl authority to 
sign these terms, which Henry IV. might 
almost have been ashamed of at Canoaa. They 
swore on the GospBls and by the soul of the Emperor, 
that he would truly observe them. They signed them 
in full consistory, in the presence of twenty-three Car- 
dinals and numbers of French, Italian, ani S-eiman 
prelates. 

But even yet the insatiate pretensions of the Roman 
See had not reached their height. The Emperor had 
drunk the very lees of humiliation ; the Empire itself 
must be prostrate, as of [)ld> at the feet of the Popedom : 
one more precedent must he furnished for the total 
subordination of the temporal to the spiritual power. 
New articles were prepared ; the Emperor was to swear 
that all acta hitherto dona by himself or in his name 
were invalid; he was to entreat the Pope, when he 
removed the ban of excommunication, to give validity 


0 ** Rea, Btatam, velh ti nolle, nihil 
fiili propiio arbtiio I'etinendo, abso- 
lute et liberelitei: in monlbus dictl 


Puminl noatrl Papeo.*'— .LuS. IV. Sub* 
miBBio, m Baluz, iMlscellan. n. 27.^, 
275 . 
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lO such acts; he tos to make oatli, not only not to 
attack the territory of the Churcli, but especially the 
three depenient kingdoms, Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica; 
that he would enter into no alliance with heretics, 
whether men, princes, or kings; that he would issue no 
ordinance as Emperor or King of the Eoinans without 
special permission of the Eoman See; that he would 
supplicate the Pope, after absolution, to grant him the 
administration of the empire ; that he would make tho 
States of the empire swear by word and by writing to 
stand by the Church. If he should not fuldl all these 
terms, should any doubt arise concerning these articles, 
the Pope alone was to judge thereof. 

LouiSi without appeasing his enemies, had sunk into 
the most abject contempt with his rightful partisans ; 
this contempt would not condescend to disguise or dis- 
sep!i.ia44. semble itself* At a Diet at Frankfort the 
iniip.tua Emperor Yeutured to appear, and to submit 
«f QotBi«By. States of Germany his own shame and 

the shame of the Empire. Some lingering personal 
respect for Louis and for his high office constrained the 
assembly ; but though ho had forfeited his own dignity, 
they would maintain theirs. Wicker, the Proto-notary of 
Trbrea, in a long and skilful speech, showed the usurp- 
ation of the Pope on the rights of the Empire. An 
embassy was determined to represent to Pope Clement 
that the conditiona to which Louis had submitted could 
not he fuMUed without violating his oatti to the States. 
In other quarters there were loud murmurs that an 
Emperor who had so debased the holy office, ought to 
be compelled to abdicate: the throne had been so 
degraded by the Bavarian, that no Bavarian should ever 
hereafter he raised to the throne. 

’[Che Pope, after some time, took a strong aggressive 
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measure, Henry of Vimebnrg, Archbishop of Mentz, 
was deposed by his sole authority.^ Grerlach, 
a brother of the powerful Count of Holland, 
whose estates were in the neighbourhood, was elevated, 
though but twenty years old, to the Metropolitan See. 

The Pope scrupled not to break, if he could, the 
bruised reed, A new Bull of excommunica- April 13, 
tion, on the pretence that Louis had betrayed 
reluctance or tardiness in the fulfilment of the treaty, 
was promulgated, which in the vigour and fury of its 
cnrses transcended all that had yet, in the wildest times, 
issued from the Eomau See. "We humbly implore the 
Divine power to confute the maduess and crush the pride 
uf the aforesaid Louis, to cast him down by the might of 
the Lord’s right hand, to deliver him into the hands 
of his enemies, and of those that persecute him. Let 
the unforeseen snare fall upon him ! Be he accursed in 
his going out and his coming in! The Lori strike 
him with madness, and blindness, and fury! May the 
heavens rain lightning upon him I May the wrath of 
Almighty God, and of the blessed apostles St Peter 
and St. Paul, turn against him in this world and in the 
world to come ! May the whole world war upon him ! 
May the earth open and swallow him up ijuick ! May 
his name be blotted out in his own generation, his 
memory perish from the earth! May the elements 
be against him, his dwelling be desolate! The merits 
of all the Saints at rest confound him and execute 
vengeancB on him in this life! Be his sons cast forth 
from their homes and be delivered before his eyes into the 
hands of his enemies !”* The Electors were called upon 
to proceed at once to tie creation of a new Emperor. 


f Altberfc, Argontiii. p, 135. ^ 


V Rafoallus, sub nan, 
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Of these electors two only, liis son the Margrave of 
Ih'andenbnrg, and the deposed Archbishop of Mentz, 
adhered to Louis. Tha three ecclesiastical electors, 
including Grerlach of Mentz, the King of Bohemia, the 
Duke of Saxony, were arrayed against him. The Elector 
l^alatiue vacillated between the parties. John, the 
King of Bohemia, the rival of Louis, now embittered 
by the affair of the Tyrol, was blind, and so disqualified 
aiariPHof Imperial crown- His son, Charles of 

Moravia Jloravia (of the age of thii-ty-six), was the 
representative of the house of Luxemburg. The Pope, 
not without fierce debates in the consistory, had deter- 
mined to put forward Charles, The French cardinals, 
headed by the Cardinal Perigord, the Gascons by the 
Cardinal de Comminges, came to high words in the pre- 
sence of the Pope. Bach charged the other with treason 
to the Church* De Oomminges accused Talleyrand de 
Perigord as implicated in the murder of Andrew, King of 
Naples. The Pope had refused to hear the ambassadors 
of the King of Hungary, when they demanded vengsaiic© 
for that murder. The dispute almost came to a personal 
conflict* Talleyrand rose up to strike De Commingea; 
the Pope and the other cardinals parted them with diffl- 
culty, They retired in sullen wrath; each fortified his 
palace and armed his retainers. It was long before they 
were brought even to the outward show of amity/ 

Charles obtained not the support of the Pope without 
hard and humiliating conditiona. He swore to those 
conditions before the Conclave, Eight days after his 
election he was to ratify his oath. He was to reseind 
all the acts of Louis of Bavaria; he was so religiously 
to respect the territoriss of the Church to their widest 


Kuynalilua, tvih imn* 
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extent, that lie was only to enter EotaB for hia corona- 
tion, and on the day of his coronation to depart again 
from th.B city. 

The Electors met at Ehense; the Empire was de- 
clared long vacant; Dharles of Moravia was proclaimed 
King of the Eomana, But Frankfort had shut her gates 
against the Electors. Aix-la-Chapelle shut j^iyn, 
her gates against the new Emperor. Louis, 
low as he had fallen, almost below contempt, had still 
partisans ; Gi-ermany at least had partisans. An assem- 
bly at Spires declared the election at Eliense void; and 
denied the right of the Pope to depose an Emperor. 

War, a terrible civil war, seemed inevitable. But 
gratitude, kindred, the nnextinguished passion for chi- 
valrous adventure, led the blind John of Bohemia, 
accompanied by his son, the elected Emperor, to join 
the army of the King of France, now advancing to repel 
the invasion of Edward 111. of England. The Battle or 
blind King fell nobly on the field of Crecy. Augaff-iaju. 
His Imperial son was the first to fly; he was of tb^ 
few that escaped the carnage of that disastrous day. 
Charles was thus King of Bohemia. As King of tlie 
Eomans, though Aix-la-Ohapelle and Cologne still 
closed their gates, he was crowned at Bonn. But Ger- 
many scoffed at the Priests^ Emperor ; the ally of the 
discomfited King of France, the fugitive of Crecy, madt* 
but slow progress either by arms or by policy. The 
unexpected death of Louis of Bavaria left him Dcaiii or 
without rival. Louis died the last Emperor 
excommunicated by the Pope ; the Emperor, 
of all those that had been involved in strife with the 
Papacy, who had demeaned himself to the lowest hose-* 
ness of submission. 

Yet Germany would not acknowledge an Eiupeior 
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nominated loy tlie Pope^ The Empire wae offered to 
Edward of England; it waa declined by him. The 
electioii then fell on Gunther of Scliwaizen- 
imtB 134 B, burg." His resignation and his death relieved 
Charles from a dangerous rival ; but Charles was obliged 
Jim 134B BTitmit to a new election at Prankfort, His 
'coronation at Aix-lor Chap ell e at length eata- 
blished his right to the thi-one. Still he was recognised 
not as appointed by the Pope, but raised by the ffee 
choico of Germany to the kingdom of the Eomaus.*" 

In Italy, tragical and wonderful events marked the 
Italy. Pontificate of Clement VI. In Naples, King 
im ' Bohert had closed his long and busy reign. 
The crown had descended to his granddaughter, the 
heiress of the Duke of Calabria. Joanna was wedded 
jEHumaof early youth to her kinsman Andrew, 

of the royal houso of Hungary. Joanna now 
stood arraigned before the world as an adulteress ; if not 
as an accomplice, as having connived at the murder of 
her husband.’^ Louis, King of Hungary, invaded the 
kingdom with a strong force to avenge his brother’s 
Jan IB, death, and to assert his right to the throne 
as heir of Charles Martol. Joanna lied to 
Avignon ; she was for a time placed under custody ; but 
the Pope granted a dispensation for her marriage with 
her kinsman, Louis of Tarento. She returned to Naples, 
having sold to the Pope the city of Avignon, part of her 
kingdom of Provence.* The Pops thus recognised her 


* Schmidt, OeRchichte, p, 959, 

^ HmmtTon Hohanburg published 
m laavuid works, In dofencs of Louis 
of Bzavlos, tha con- 

tinuator of BATomua. They contain 
memy of Uis dbcumentsi 
^ Cotupmre Uionnona, 1, xxlil. Her 


is faTouvabio to the dioracter uud uhi^ 
Jltioii of Joanna. 

* Vit. Clemont Vt. apud Baluaium. 
Tho prico was 90,000 Corlns of gold 
of rioronce. Liinig, q[uoted in Gian* 
none, xalU. 1« 
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title ; he becaiiiB henceforth the lord ami oTOer of 
Ayignon. War continued to rage in Naples between 
the Hungarian faction and that of Joanna and Louis of 
Tarento. At length the determination of the contest 
(the cause haying, as will appear, been heard on his 
tribunal by Nicolo Bienzi at Eome) was referred to the 
Pope, the lord paramount of the kingdom of Naples. 
A^r a year’s examination by three Cardinals, Joanna 
pleaded that she was under a magic spell, which com- 
pelled her to hate her husband. Against such a plea 
who would yenture to deny her innocence ? And in 
this justification the Pope, and on the Pope’s authority 
the world, actjuiesced. The award of Clement absolyed 
Joanna from the crime with her husband, peace in 
Louis Prince of Tarento, she was restored to 
the throne. Peace was established between Naples 
and Hungary. Borne, meantime, had beheld the rise 
and fall of Bienzi, 


r The King of Hungary npenly tMxramd tho Cardinal Talleyrand Ferigord aa 
m BceompUce in the murder. 
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Itienzi. 

RoiiU!: for nearly forty yeara had been deserted by tlio 
Popes . she had ceased to be the religieua capital of the 
world. She retained the ahiineB and the reliijues of 
the great apostles and the famous old churches, the 
Lateran, St, Peter, and St. Paul; some few pilgrims 
4!ame from all parts of Europe to the tity still hallowed 
by these sacred monuments, to the Jerusalem of the 
West. But the tide of homage and tribute which had 
flowed for centuries towards the shrine of the successors 
of St. Peter had now token another course. All tlie 
ecclesiastical causes and the riches they poured into the 
papal treasury; the constant influx of buainoss which 
oreated large expenditure ; the tbousand.s of strangers, 
which year after year used to be seen in Borne from 
motives secular or religious, now thronged the expanding 
streets of Avignon. Borne, thus degraded from her high 
ecclesiastical position, was thrown back more forcibly 
than ever on her older reminiscences. She had lost her 
new, she would welcome with redoubled energy whatever 
might recall her ancient supremacy. At the height of 
the Papal power oldBome had been perpetually breaking 
-out into rebellion against younger Borne. Her fhmoun 
titles had always seemed to work like magic on her ear. 
It was now Bepublican and now Imperial Borne which 
threw off disdainfully the thraldom of the Papal dominion. 
l%ie Donsul Oreecenttus, the Senator Brancaleone, Arnold 
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of Breacia, the Othos, the Fredericha, Henry of Luxem- 
burg, Louia of Bavaria, had proclaimed a now 'world- 
ruling Koman. republic, or a new world-ruling Koman 
Empire. Dante’s universal monarchy, Petrarch’s aspi- 
rations for the independence of Italy, fixed the seat of 
their power, splendour, liberty, at Eome. 

The history of Eienzi may now be related almost in 
Rienzi’s o'™ words, and that history, thus re- 
V Baled, shows his intimate connexion not only 
^^ith Roman and Papal affairs, but ia strangely moulded 
up with the Christianity of his time." His autobiography 
ascends oven beyond his cradle. The Tribune disdains 
the vulgar parentage of the Transteverine innkeeper 
and tho washerwomaxi, whom Rome believed to be the 
authors of his birth. With a kind of proud shameless- 
ness he claims descent, spurious indeed, from the Impe- 
rial house of Luxemburg- His account is strangely 
minute, ‘‘When Henry of Luxemburg went up to be 
crowned (May, 1312) at Rome, the church of St. Peter, 
in which the coronation ought to have been celebrated, 
was in the power of his enemies, the Roman Gruelfs and 
the King of Naples. Strong barricades and defences, 
well as the deep Tiber, separated the two parts of the 
city- Henry was therefore compelled to hold his coro- 
nation in the church of St, John Lateran. But the 


^ Th«8B documButfl, -unknown to 
Gikbon and to later writera, ware pub- 
li^ed bf Dr, Papencordt, Cola di 
Bienzi und seine Zeib,*' Hamburg and 
Gotha, 1041. (Cfein]i«e Quarterly 
Tteview, vol, Ixit. p. 346, by the 
author.) They at o chiefly letteis ad- 
dtesDcd by Bienzi to Charles, Emperor 
and King of Bohemia^ and to the 
Archbishop of Pi ague, written during 

you Yii. 


his rcndenco in Bohemia after his liiitt 
foil. They throw a stiong, if not a 
clear and steady light upnnhis chameter , 
These documents were liist discoveretl 
and made use of by Pelzcl, the liUtoi iiiu 
of Bohemia* The original MS, is iint 
to be found, but the copy made by 
Pelzel foi hia own unb is iii the libnu y 
of Count Thun atTetBchen. It watpiili* 
lishcd almost entire by Dr. rapfucoviii, 
2H 
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religious Emperor was very auxious, before he left Borne, 
to pay his devotions at the shrine of St. Peter, and to 
see the church which had witnessed the coronation of so 
many Emperors, lie put on the garb of a pilgrim, and 
in this disguise, with a single attendant, found his way 
into the church of St. Peter. A report spread abroad 
that the Emperor had passed the barriers in secret ; the 
gates and bridges were instantly closed and jealously 
watched ; and a herald was sent to put the Gruelfic faction 
on their guard, and to offer a large reward for his capture. 
As soon as the Emperor and his attendant perceived 
this movement, they stole hastily along a street by the 
bank of the hver, and, finding all the passages closed, 
they took refuge, under pretence of going in to drink, iu 
the hostel or small inn kept hy Bienzi’s supposed fatlier. 
There they took possession of a small chamber, and lay 
hid for ten or Meen days. The EmpeiDr’s attendant 
stow of w« oiit b) procure provisions: in the mean 

time, Bienzi’s mother, who was young and 
handsome, mimstered to the Emperor (Bieiizi’s own 
words !), ' as their handmaids did to holy Eavid and to 
the I'ighteouB Abraham.’” Henry afterwards escaped 
to the Aventinc, retired from Borne, and died in the 
August of that year. ‘'But as there is notliing hidden 
that does not come to light, when his mother found out 
the high rank of her lover, she could not help, like a 
very woman, tslUng the secret of her pregnancy by him 
to her particular friend; this particular friend, like a 
woman, told it to another particular friend, and so on, 
till the rumour got abroad. His mother, too, on her 
deathbed, confessed the whole, as it was her duty, to the 
priest. Bienzi, after his mother’s death, was sent by his 
&tE^ to Anagni, where ho remained till his twentieth 
year, On his return, this marvellous story was related 
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to him by some of bia mother’s friends^ and by the priest 
who attended her deathbed,** Dut of respect for his 
mother’s memory, Eienzi was always impatient of the 
acandalj and denied it in public, but he believed it in 
his heart,® and the imperial blood stirring in his veins, 
he began to disdain his plebeian life, to dream of honours 
and glories far above his lowly condition. He sought 
every kind of instruction ; he began to read and study 
history, and the lives of great and good men, till he 
became impatient to realise in his actions the lofty 
lessons which he read ” Was this an audacious fiction, 
and when first promulgated? Was it after Ms fall, to 
attach himself to the imperial house when he offered 
himself, as will hereafter appear, as an instrument to 
reinstate the Ciesavean power in Italy ?<* 

Be this as it may, the adolBscencc of Bienzi was passed 
in obscurity at Auagiii. He then returned to Eome, a 
youth of great beauty, with a smile which gave a peculiar 
and remarkable expressiDii to his countenance. Ho 
married the daughter of a burgher, who brought him a 
dowry of 150 golden florins ; he had three children, one 


Th« prleat muefc bare beard it eub 
fiigillo oapfasalQiiia } but Boman pHeata 
In tboBe daya nay not hare beon orer 
atrlot. 

* Tbore areetvang obyloua objections 
to this story. The Gewnaa winters 
know nothing of Henry’s ten or fifteen 
days’ ataence from bis camp, which 
could hmdly have been concealed, na it 
must have caubed great alarm. DoU" 
aider teo Rlenzl’s long suspicious 
silenco, though be laboui'S to account 
for it, Hb eudeavoiii'ed, be avere, to 
Huppresa the report at the lima of bis 
greatuees, because any bind of German 
vMDuexivi would have been highly uu- 


popular in Boms ; but that the rumour 
prevailed among many peiaons of both 
BBxea and all nges. Kienzi, on the other 
bond, appeals to a Roman noble, who 
at the court of Louie of Bavaria bail 
spoken freely of hia gi'cat sBcret, "Tiim 
sibi ijuam sale ut oudlvi domobUrifl 
hanc conditionom meain alLi Gonai-iain 
revelavit.’' 

d Do Sade bad picked up what muy 
seem a lDO«>e icminiscence of tlic story. 
The motlii*! uf Kienzh be says, woi 
reported to be the daugiitor of a bnstaroi 
of King This could not bsi 

The whole le m the Urkuude of Dr, 
Fttpeneordt, p. xfMi- 

y \i 2 
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Bon and two daugbtsrs. He embraced the profession of 
a notary. But his chief occupation was poring over those 
sacred antiquities of Borne, which exercised so powerful 
an influence on his mind. Borne had already welcomed 
the first dawn of those classical studies, publicly, proudly, 
in the coronation of Petrarch.® The respeet for the 
ancient monuments of Borne, and for her famous writers, 
which the great poet had endeavoured to inculcate by 
his language and by his example, crept into the depths 
of Bienzi’s soul. The old historian, Fortefiocca, gives 
as his favourite authors Livy, Cicero, Seneca, Valerius 
Maximus ; hut " the magnificent deeds and words of the 
great Coesat were his chief delight.” His leisure was 
passed among the stupendous and yot august remains, 
the rniua, or as yet hardly ruins, of elder Borne. He 
was not loss deeply impregnated with the Biblical lan- 
gn^e and religious imagery of his day, though he 
declares that his meditations on the profound subjects 
of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, were not 
drawn from the holy wisdom of Gregory or Augustine, 
but were droppings from the less deep and transparent 
springs of the Boman patricians, Boethius and Sym* 
machus, Livy, Cicero, and Sonoi'a. Even now a religious 
has begun to mingle with the Boman faiiaticimn of the 
youth. 

Already, too, had Bienzi learned to contrast the 
miserable and servile stats of his countrymen with that 
of their free and glorions ancestors. " Where are those 
old Eomona ? Where their justice ? Would tliat I had 
lived in their times I”^ llio sense of personal wrong 
ivaB wrought up with these more lofty and patriotic 
^Hnga. His younger brother was murdered; and 


• Altai Mnmiswt, R. I. S. 


^ The ii) Ly Pdpencortd« 
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Bienzi^ imabb to obtain rsdreas from the partial aul 
disdainful justice of tba nobles, vowed vengeanca for the 
innocant blood. And already had he assumed the office 
of ehampion of the poor. As the heads of the mercantile 
guilds, or the Boman Schools, called thamaelves by the 
proud name of Consuls, so Bienzi took the title of Consul 
of the orphans, the widows, and the indigent. 

Bianzi must have attained some fame, or soma 
notoriety, to have been either alone or among Bianziat 
the delegates of the people sent on tha public 
misaion to Clement VI. at Avignon.^ These ambassadors 
were instructed to make three demands, some of them 
peremptory, of the Pope : — ^I. To confirm the magistracy 
appointed by the Bomans. II. To entreat his Holiness 
at least to revisit Borne. III. To appoint the Jubilee 
for every fiftieth year. The eloq[uenc0 of Bienzi so 
charmed the Pope that he desired to hear liim every 
day. He enthralled the admiration of a greater than 
the Pope : Petrarch here learned to know him whose 
fame was to be the subject of one of bis noblest 
odes,^ 

Bienzi wrote in triumph to Kome.^ The Pope had 
acceded to two of the demands of the people: he had 
granted the Jubilee on tha fiftieth year; he had pro- 
mised> when the afiaira of Borne should permit, to revisit 
Borne. Bienzi calls on tha mountains around, and on 


9 Thera Been bo hava beea two em- 
bfutalesi Bucoesfilve or simoltotiBouB, one 
headed hy Stephen Colonniv, and two 
other ngblesj witli Petrarch; another 
(perhaps laUi), la which Kienzl eignsd 
himself ** t^icolfluslaurentiij RomanuB, 
ooneul orphanorum vlduarum etpau- 
penun, unicus popularis legatus." — 
Hohbouso, llluatiationa of Childe 


Harold.’^ 

^ The "Spirto gentll.” 1 cannot 
donht bhab this canzone was addressed 
to Rienii. 

1 These letters were published from 
the Tulin MSS. bj Mr. Hobhouae 
(Lord Broughton), in his lllusbin- 
blons of Childe Harold." 
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the hills and plains, to break out into joy. “ May the 
Eoinau city arise from her long prostration, ascend the 
throne of her majesty, cost off the garment of her widow- 
hood, and put on the bridal puipile. Let the crown of 
liberty adorn her head, and rings of gold her neck; let 
her reassume the sceptre of jnstice ; and, regenerate in 
every virtue, go forth in her wedding attire to meet her 

bridegroom Behold the most merciful Lamb of 

God that confouudeth sin ! The most Holy Pontiff, tho 
father of the city, the bridegroom of the Lord, moved 
by the cries and eomplnints and wailings of his bride, 
compassionating her sufferings, her calamities, and her 
ruin — astonished at the regeneration of the city, tho 
glory of the people, tlie joy and salvation of the world-— > 
by the inspiration of tho Holy Ghost — opening tho 
bosom of his clemency — has pledged himself to havo 
mercy upon us, and promises grace and redemption to 
the whole world, and to the nations remission of sins.” 
After all this vogue and high-flown Scriptural imagerj-, 
Hienzi passes to his classieal reminisconcBs : — “ What 
Scipio, what Ctesar, or Metellus, or Marcellus, or Pabins, 
can bo so fairly deemed the deliverer of their country, 
or BO justly honoured with a statue? They won hard 
victories by the I'alamities of war, by the hlotnlahud of 
citizens: he, unsnlicitod, by one holy and triumiibant 
word, has achieved a victory over the present and future 
disasters of his country, ro-estahlished tho Homan com- 
monwealth, and rescued tho despairing people from 
death." 

Whether Pope OlemeuI was conscious that he was 
deluding the ardent llionzi with false hopes, while the 
^atfuenoe of lUenzi palled in the ears of the Frendi 
Papal Court ; whether Bienzi betrayed his suspicions of 
the Pope’s sincerity, or the Cardinal Golonna became 
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jealoua of his influence with the Fope^ he soon fell intc 
disfavour. At Avignon he was reiuned to great poverty, 
and, probably from illness, was glad to take refuge in a 
hospital.’^ The Cardinal, however, perhaps from con- 
temptuous compassion, reconciled him with the Pope. 
Eienzi returned to Eome with the appointment of Notary 
in the Papal Court, and a flattering testimonial to his 
character, as a man zealous for the welfare of the 
city. 

At Eome, Eienzi executed his oiflce of Notary by 
deputy, and conflned himself to his studies, juaBUn 
and to his profound and rankling meditations 
on the miseries and oppressions of the people. The 
luxury of the nobles was without check ; the lives of the 
men and the honour of the women seemed to be yielded 
up to their caprice and their lust. All this Eienzi 
attributed, in a great degree, to the criminal abandon- 
ment of his flodi by the Supreme Pontiff. “Would 
that our pastor had been content with this scandal alone, 
that he should dwell in Avignon, having des^ted his 
flock 1 But far worse than tliis : he nurses, cherishes, 
and favours those very wolves, the fear of which, as he 
pretends, keeps him away from Eome, that their tpetb 
and their talons may be stronger to devour his sheep. 
On the Otsini, on the Colonnas, and on the other nobles 
whom he knows to be infamemS as public robbers, the 
destroyers, both spiritual and temporal, of his holy epis- 
copal city, and the devourers of his own peculiar flock, 
he confers dignities and honours; he even bestows on 
them rich prelacies, in order that they may wage those 
wars which they have not wealth enough to support, 
from tbs treasures of the Church ; and when he has been 


* Foitpfiocca, aputl Muratori. 
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perpetually entreated by the people thatj as a compaa- 
fiionate father, he would at least appoint some good man, 
a foreigner, as ruler over his episcopal city, he would 
never consent; but, in contempt of the petitions of the 
people, he placed the sword in the hands of some 
madman, and invested the tyrants of the people with 
the authority of Senators, for the sole purpose, as it is 
credibly known and proved, that the Homan flock, thus 
preyed on by ravening wolves, should not have strength 
or corn-age to demand the residence of their Pastor in 
his episcopal seat ” “ 

Bienzl, thus despairing of all alleviation of the 
calamities of the people from the ecclesiastical power, 
sat brooding over his hopes of reawakening the old 
Boman spirit of liberty. In this high design ho pro- 
ceeded with wonderful courage, address, and resolution. 
Ho submitted to every kind of indignity, and assumed 
every disguise which might advance his end. He stooped 
to be admitted as a buffoon to amuse, rather than as 
a companion to enlighten, the haughty nobles in the 
Colonna Palacs, He has been called the modem 
Brutus; “ ho alleges higher examples* confess that, 
drunken after the parching fever of my soul, in order to 
put down the predominant injustice, and to persuade 
the people to union, I often feigned and dissembled; 
made myself a simpleton and a stage-player j was by 
turns serious or silly, cunning, earnest, and timid, as 
occasion reijuired, to promote my work of love, David 
danced before the ark, and appeared os a madman 
before the King ; Judith stood before Holofernes, bland# 
orafly, and dissembling j and Jacob obtained his blessing 


Tbwhe wrote Ww to tho ArchWaliop ef Prague.— Papeneordt, Urtada, 
. * Br OWUm. See Urkumde, p. xllx* 
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by ciuming; so I, when I took up the cause of the 
people against their worst tyrants, had to deal with no 
frank and open antagonists, but with men of shifts and 
wiles, the subtlest and most deceitful.” Once in the 
assembly of the people ha was betrayed by his iniigna^ 
tion into a premature appeal to their yet uuawakened 
sympathies. He reproached his fellow representatives 
with their disregard of the sufferings of the people, 
and ventured to let loose his eloijuence on the bless- 
ings of good order. The only answer was a blow from a 
Norman kinsman of the Oolonnas ; in the simple language 
of the historian, a box on the ear that rang again.” 

Allegorical picture was the language of the times. 
The Church had long employed it to teach or to enforce 
Christian ixnth or Christian obedience among the rude 
and unlettered people. It had certainly been used for 
political purposes.^ Dante may show how completely 
the Italian mind must have been familiarised with this 
suggestive imagery. Many of the great names of the 
time — the Oreini, the Mastini, the Oaui, the Lucchi — 
either lent themselves to or grew out of this verbal 
symbolism. Bienisi seized on the yet unrestricted 
freedom of painting, as a modern demagogue might 
on the freedom of the press, to instil his own Auegoricoi 
feelings of burning shame at the common 
degradation and oppression. All the historians have 
dwelt on the masterpiece of his pictorial eloquence 
On a sinking ship, without mast or sail, eat a noble lady 
in widow’s weeds, with dishevelled hair and her hands 
crossed over her breast. Above was written, “ This is 
Borne.” She was surrounded by four ether ships, in 


# “Un SQiiiiiibe gotata/* — Fortftfiocca. 
^ Dr. Fapeaeorilt citea many osomplBB*. 
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which Bat women who personateil Babylon, Carthage, 
Tyre, Jemaalem. “ Through unrighteousness,” ran the 
legend, “ these fell to ruin,” An inscription hung above, 
“Thou, D Borne, art exalted above all; we await thy 
downfall.” Three islands appeared beside the ship ; in 
one Avas Italy, in anotlier four of the cardinal virtues, 
in the third Christian Faith. Each had its appro- 
priate inscription. Over Faith was written, “ 0 highest 
Father, Ruler, and Lord ! when Borne sinks, where findi 
I refuge ? ” Bitter satire was not wanting. Four rows 
of winged beasts stood above, who blew their horns, and 
directed the pitiless storm against the sinking vessel. 
The lions, wolves, and hears denoted, as the legend ex- 
plained, the mighty barons and traitorous senators; 
tho dogs, the swine, and the bulls, were the counsellors, 
the base partisans of the nobles; the sheep, the ser- 
pents, and foxes, were the officers, the false judges, and 
notaries; the hares, cats, goats, and apes, the robbers, 
murderers, adulterers, thieves, among the people. Above 
was, “ Gfod in his majesty come down to judgemont, with 
tAvo swords, as in tho Apocalyp.se, out of his mouth.” 
iSt. Peter and St. Paul wore beneath, on either side, in 
the attitude of supplication. 

Bienzi describes another of his well-known attempts 
to Avork upon tho populaco, and to impress them with 
the sense of the former groatneaa of Borne.' Tho great 
bronze tablet^ containing the decree by which the 
Senate confened the Empire upon Vespasian, hod heeu 
employed by Bonifhee VIIL, out of jealousy to tho Em- 
peror, as Bienzi asserts,' to form part of an altar in the 


•I latter Id tihe Arbhbiihop of Frogaej 
{ft Pftpenoordt. 

* Tlie let r«gte« Iwperiam* Thfa 
imblat U BtiU In tbe CRpitollfte MaBeura* 


* ThlB vas 'writtBft vrhui Klnuri’B 
objoct wifl to obtAift favour with the 
Emperor (Ctolei) sA ths expenie of 
the Pope. 
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Laterau Church, with the inacriptiou turned inward, so 
that it could not he read, Eienzi brought forth this 
tablet, placed it on a hind of high scaffold in the 
Church, and summoned the people to a lecture on its 
meaning,^ in which he enlarged on the former power 
and flominiDn of Kome.’* 

Bienzi’a hour came at length. Throughout his acts 
the ancient traditions of Pagan Eome mingled 
with the religious observances of the Christian 
capital. The day after Ash Wednesday [a.p. 1347) a 
scroll appeared on the doors of the Church of St. 
George in Velabro : Ere long Eome will return to her 
good estate,” Nightly meetings were held on the 
iventme (Eienzi may have learned from Livy Meeting gn 
the secession of the people to that hill). Eienzi Amtinfe 
spoke with his most impassioned eloq^uence. He com^ 
pared the misery, slavery, debasement of Eome, with 
her old glory, liberty, universal dominion. He wept; 
his hearers mingled their tears with his. He summoned 
them to freedom. There could be no want of means ; 
the revenue of the city amounted to 300, DO D golden 
florins. He more than hinted that the Pope would not 
disapprove of their proceedings. All swore a solemn 
oath of freedom. 

On the Vigil of Pentecost, the Festival of the Effusion 
of the Holy Ghost, the Eoman people were Mnyao. 
summoned by the sound of trumpet to appear 
unarmed at the Capitol on the following day, All that 
night Eienzi woe hearing,, in the Church of St Angelo, 
the Thirty Mosses of the Holy Ghost, It was the 

* XhiB protttbly WftB aomewhnt Inter. He rendered pciniaBriim/' of winch 

“ It Wfts In this speech thnthemnde he did not know the meaning, ns “ jhjm 
tho whlmaicnl antiquarian lihmdei, mariam,” and made Italy the 
>rhl[ih Gilihen takes orcdit for dctouting of Ume. 
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Holy Grkost that inspired this holy deed.” At ten 
o’eloek in the morning he came forth from the Church 
in full armour, with his head bare: twenty-five of the 
sworn conspirators were around him. Three banners 
went before — the banner of freedom, home by Cola 
Gruallato, on which appeared, on a red ground. Borne 
seated on her twin lions, with the globe and the palm- 
branch in her hand. The second was white ; on it St, 
Paul with the sword and diadem of justice: it was borne 
by the Notary, Stefanello Magnacuccia. On the third 
was St. Peter with the keys. By the side of Rioiizi was 
Baimond, Bishop of Orvieto, the Pope’s Vicar ; around 
was a guard of one hundred horaomen. Amid the 
acclamations of the thronging multitudes they ascended 
the Capitol, The Count di Cecco Mancino was com- 
manded to read the Laws of the Good Estate* These 
laws had something of the wild justica of wild times. 
All causes were to be determined within fourteen days j 
every murderer was to suffer death, the false accuser 
the punishment of the crime charged against the iniiii- 
cent man. No house was to bo pulled down^ those 
that fell escheated to the State, Each Bione (there 
were thirteen) was tr> maintain one hundred men on 
foot, twonty-fivo horse: theso received a shmU and 
moderate pay from the State ; if they fell in tho public 
service, their heirs received, those of the foot one 
hundred livres, of the horse one hundred florins. The 
treasury of the State was charged with the support of 
widows, orphans, convents. Each Riono was to have its 
granary for corn; tho revenues of the city, the hearth- 
money, salt-tax, tolls on bridges and wharves, were to 
be administered for the public gool The fortresaes, 
biddgss, gates, were no longer to be guarded by the 
Barons, but by Captains chosen by the people* No 
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Baron might possess a stronghold within the city ; ali 
were to he surrendered to the magistrates. The Barons 
wore to he responsible, under a penalty of one thousand 
marks of silver, for the security of the roads around the 
city. The people shouted their assent to the new con- 
stitution. The senators Agapito Colonna, Eoberto 
Orsini, were ignominiously dismissed. Eienzi was in- 
vested in dictatorial power — ^power over life and limb, 
power to pardon, power to establish the Good Estate in 
Home and her domain. A few days later he took the 
title of Tribune. ‘^Nicolas, by the grace of Jesus 
Christ, the Severe and Merciful, Tribune of Ereedom, 
Peace, and Justice, the Deliverer of the Eoman Ee- 
public” 

The nobles, either stunned by this unexpected revo- 
lution, of which they had despised the signs Awooftiie 
and omens, or dividod among themselves, 
looked on in wondering and sullen apathy. Some even 
professed to disdain it as some new public buffoonery of 
liienzi. The old Stephen Colonna was opportunely 
absent from tlio city \ on his return he answered to the 
summons of the Tribune, Tell the fool tliat if he 
troubles me with his insolence, I will throw him from 
the windows of the OapitoH ” The tolling of the bell 
of the Capitol replied to the haughty noble. Eume in 
all her quarters was in arms. Colonna fled with diffi- 
culty to one of his strongholds near Palestrina. The 
younger Stephen Colonna appeared in arms with his 
partisans before the Capitol, where the Tribune was 
seated on the bench of justice. The Tribune advanced 
in arms to meet him. Colonna, either overawed, or 
with some respect for the Eoman liberty, swore on the 
Holy Eucharist to take no hostile measure against the 
Good Estate. All tho Colopnas, the Orsini, the Savelli, 
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were oompelleil to yieli up their fortreaa-pakces, to 
make oath that they would protect no robbers or male- 
factors, to keep the roads secure, to supply provisions to 
the city, to appear in arms or without arms at the 
summons of the magistracy. All orders of the city 
took the same oath — dergy, gentry, judges, notaries, 
merchants, shopkeepers, artisans ; they swore to main- 
tain the laws of the Good Estate. 

Within fifteen days, so boasts Eienzi, the old, in- 
■iiiBirrab. veterate pride of this barbarous Patriciate was 
miwion. prostrate at the feet of the Tribune. History 
may record in his own words the rapidity with which 
he achieved this wonderful victory. “By the Divine 
grace no King, or Duke, or Prince, or Marquis in Italy 
ever surpassed me in tho shortness of the time in which 
I rose to legitimate power, and earned fame whidi 
reached even to the Saracena It was achieved in 
seven months, a period which would hardly suffice for 
a king to subdue one of the Boman nobles. On the 
first day of my tribunate (an office which, from tho 
time that tho Empire sunk into decrepitude, had been 
vacant under tyrannical rule for more than five hundred 
years) I, for God was with me, scattororl with ray con- 
suming breath before my face, or rather before the fnco 
of God, all these nobles, these halers of God and of 
justice. And thus, in truth, on tlie day of Pentecost, 
was that word fulfilled which is chanted on that day in 
honour of tho Holy Ghost, ‘Let God arise, and let his 
enemies he scattered,’ and again, ‘Send forth thy Holy 
Ghost, and thou shalt renew the face of the emth.’ 
Oeitably hitherto no Pontiff or Emperor had been able 
to fii^el the nobles ffom the city, who had in general 
rather triumphed over than submitted to Popes and 
Bhnpenors ; and yet these ipbles, thus terribly expelled 
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and exiled, wlien I cited them to appear again in fifteen 
days, I had prostrate at my feet, swearing ohediance to 
my decreea.”* The old historian, in his own graphic 
phrase, confirms the words of Bienzi, " How stood they 
toembling with fear.” ^ 

The primary laws of the new Bepublic had provided 
for financial reforms. The taxes became more pro- 
ductive, less onerous: the salt-duty alone increased 
five or six fold. The constitation had regulated the 
military organisation. At the sound of the beU. of 
the Dapitol appeared in arms from the thirteen Bioni 
of the city ^ree hundred and sixty horse, thirteen 
hundred foot. The open, patient, inexorable justice of 
Bienzi reflected not, it delighted to humiliate, the 
haughtiest of the nobles. It extended not only 
throughout the city, but to all the country around. 
The woods rejoiced that they concealed no robbers; 
the oxen ploughed the field undisturbed ; the pilgrims 
crowded without fear to tlie shrines of the saints and 
the apostles; the traders might leave their precious 
wares by the road-side in perfect safety; tyrants trem- 
bled; good men rejoiced at their emanc^a- 
tion from slavery.* The Tribune’s hand £dl 
heandly on the great houses. Fetruccio Frangipani, Lord 
of Oivita Lavigna, and Luca Savelli, were thrown into 
prison ; the Colonnas and the Orsini bowed for a time 
their proud heads ; the chief of the Orsini was con- 
demned for neglecting the protection of the highways; 
a mule laden with oil had been stolen. Peter Agapito 
Golonna, the deposed senator, was arrested for soma 
crime in the public streets.* Borne was summoned ta 
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mtixQss the ignommioUB execution of Martino Graetani, 
nephew of two Cardinals, but newly married, for the 
robbery of a stranded ship at the mouth of the Tiber. 
The Tribune spared not the sacred persons of the 
clergy s a monlt of S. Anostasio was hanged for many 
crimes. Eienzi boasted that he had wrought a moral 
as well as a civil revolution. All who had been banished 
since 1340 were rccaUed, and pledged to live in peace. 
“ It was hardly to be believed that the Boman people, 
till now full of dissension and corrupted by every kind 
of vice, should be so soon redaced to a state of una- 
nimity, to so great a love of justice, virtue, and peace; 
that hatred, assaults, murder, and rapine should be 
subdued and put an end to. There is now no person in 
the city who dares to play at forbidden games or blas- 
phemously to invoke God and his saints ; there is no 
layman who keeps his concubine : all enemies are 
reconciled; even wives who had been long coat off 
return to their husbands.”'' 

The magic effect of the Tribune’s sudden apparition 
nt the head of a new Eoman Eepnhlic, which seemed 
to asphe to the sway of ancient Eomo over Italy, if not 
over all the world, is thus glowingly described in his 
own language : this shows at least the glorious ends of 
Eionzi’s ambition. "Did I not restore peace among 
the cities which were distracted by factions? Bid I 
not decree that all the citizens who were banished by 
party violence, with their wretched wives and children, 
should be readmitted? Hod I not begun to extinguish 
the party names of Guelf and Ghibelline, for which 
numberless victims had perished body end soul, and to 
reduce the city of Eome and all Italy into one har> 
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monioua, psaceful, holy confederacy? The sacred 
standards and banners of all tlie cities were gathered, 
and, as a testimony to onr hallowed association, cons&> 
crated and offered with their golden rings on the day of 
tho Assumption of our Blessed Lady. .... 1 reeeiTed 
the homage and submission of the Counts and Barons, 
and of almost all the people of Italy. 1 was honoured 
by solemn embassies and letters from the Emperor of 
Constantinople and the King of England. The Queen 
of Naples submitted herself and her kingdom to the 
protection of the Tribune. The King of Hungary, by 
two stately embassies, with great urgency brought his 
cause against the Queen and her nobles before my 
tribunal. And I vonture to say further that the fame 
of the Tribune alarmed the Soldan of Babylon, The 
Christian pilgrims to the Sepulchre of onr Lord related 
all tho wonderful and unheard-of circumstances of the 
reformation in Borne to the Christian and Jewish in- 
habitants of Jerusalem ; both Christians and Jews cela* 
brated the event with unusual festivities. When the 
Soldan in (juiied the cause of these rejoicings, andreeeivel 
this answer about Borne, he order^ all towns and 
cities on the coast to be fortided and put in a state of 
defence.” * 

Nor was this altogether an idle boast. The rival 
Emperors, Louis of Bavaria and Charles of Bohemia, 
regarded not his summons to submit their differences to 
the arbitration of Borne. But before the judgement- 
seat of Bienzi stood the representatives of Louis of 
Hungary, of Queen Joanna of Naples and Louis Prince 
of Tarento, the husband of the Queen, and of Charles 
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of Durazzo wIid claimed tlia throns in right of his ’wife, 
Joanna's siaterp They were prepared to obey the award 
of the Tribune, who applied to himself the w^erds of the 
Psalm, shall judge the people in Equity.” An 
Archbishop pleaded before the tribunal of Ilienzh The 
kingdom of Naples, hold in fee, as long asserted, of 
the Pope, ssemod to submit itself to the Seignoralty 
of the Tribune of Rome. 

It is impossible to determine whether, as Ricim 
iiionarB himself in one place admits, it was mere 
vanity or a vaguo and not impolitic desire to 
gather round his own name all the glorious reminiscences 
of every period of Roman history, and bo to rivet his 
power on the minds of men, which indunetl llienzi to 
accnmulato on himself so many lofty but discoi*(lant 
appellations. The Roman Republic, the Roman Empire 
in its periods of grandeur and of decline, the Church, 
and the Chivalry of the middle ages, were blended 
together in the strange pomp of hia ceremonies and the 
splendid array of his titles. He was tlio Tribune of 
the people, to remind them of the days of their liberty. 
Tic called himsElf Augustus, and chose to bo crowned 
iu tliD mouth of Angnsli, bocauso that mouth was called 
after the grout Emperor, the conrinnror ui Cleopatra.'*^ 
lie called liimsolf Sevoro, not merely to awe tho noble 
malccintcntH with the stern terrors of his justice, but 
in respect to tho philusopher, tho last of tho Romans, 
Severinus Boethius. He was knighted according to the 
full ceiemomal of chivalry, having bathed in the por- 
phyry vesBol in which, according to the legend, Pope 
Silvester cleansed Constantine the Groat of his leprosy, 
Among the banners which ho bestowed on the dries of 
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Italy, whicli did him (3. liind of homage, that of Perugia 
inscribed Long live ths citizens of Perugia and 
the memory of Constantina” Sienna received the 
arms of the Tribune and those of Rome, the wolf and 
her twin founders. Florence had the banner of Italy, 
in which Rome was represented between two other 
females, designating Italy and the Ohristian faith, 

Bienzi professed the most profound respect for reli- 
gion: throughout he endeavoured to sanction R^japectf&r 
and hallow hia proceedings by the ceremonial 
of the Church. He professed the most submissive 
reverence for the Pops, The Papal Vicar, the Bishop 
of Orvieto, a vain, weak man, was flattered by the idle 
honour of being his associate without any power in the 
government Though many of the Tribune’s measures 
encroached boldly on the prerogatives of the Pontiff, 
yet ho was inclined, as far as possible, to encourage the 
notion that his rise and his power were, if not autho- 
rised, approved by his Holiness. Ha asserts, indeed, 
that he was the greatest bulwark of the Church, Who, 
in the memory of man, among all the sovereigns of 
Rome or of Italy, ever showed greater love for eode- 
Biastical persons, or so strictly protected eoclBSiastfcal 
rights? Did I not, above all things, respect monas-* 
teries, hospitals, and other temples of God, and, 
whenever complaint was made, enforce the peaceful 
restitution of all their estates and properties of which 
they had been despoiled by the Nobles ? This resti- 
tution they could never obtain by all the Bulls and 
Charters of tho Buprema Pontiff; and now that I am 
deposed, they deplore all their formar losses. I wish 
that the Supreme Pontiff would condescend to promote 
me or put me to death, according to the judgement of 
aU religious persons, of the monks, and the whole 
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dergy.” Ths Tribune’s language, asserting himself te 
be unier the special influence of the Holy Ghost, which 
from the first awoke the jealousy of the Pope, he 
explains away, with more ingenuity, perhaps, than 
ingenuousness.” “No power but that of the Spirit of 
God could have united the turbulent and dissolute 
Boman people in his favour. It was their unity, not 
his words and aotions, which manifestly displayed the 
presence of the Holy Ghost.” At all events, in the 
proudest days of his ceremonial, especially on that of 
his coronation with the seven crowns, all the moat 
distinguished clergy of Borne did not soruple to o£S- 
ciate. 

These days, the 1st and 15th of August, beheld 
Bienzi at the height of his power and splendour. 
Boman tradition hallowed, and still haUows, the 1st of 
August as the birthday of the empire: on that day 
Octavius took Alexandria, and ended the civil war. It 
became a Christian, it is still a popular, festival.' On 
the vigil of that day set forth a procession to the 
Lateron Ohm-eh — the Oliureh of Donstantine the Great. 
It was headed by the wife of Bienzi, her mother, with 
500 ladies, escorted by 200 horaomen. Then came 
Bienzi with his iron stall, os a sceptre ; by his side the 
Pope’s Yicar. The naked sword glittered and the 
banner of the city waved over his head. The ambassa* 
dors of twenty-six cities were present; those of Perugia 
and Oorneto stripped off their splendid upper garments 
and threw them to the mob. That night Bienzi passed 
in the church, in the holy preparations for his knight- 
hood. The porphyry font or vessel in which S)n* 
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Btantme,m one legend ^as baptised, in anotbei cleansed 
firom the leprosy, was his bath. In the morning pro* 
clamation yras made in the name of Nieolas, the Severe 
and Merciful, the Deliverer of the City, the Zealot for 
the freedom of Italy, the Friend of the World, the 
August Tribune. It asserted the ancient indefeasible 
title of Borne as the head of the world and the fonndar 
tion of the Christian faith, to universal sovereignty ; the 
liberty of all the cities of Italy, which were admitted 
to the rights of Boman citizenship. Through this 
power, and the gift of the Holy Ghost, Borne had the 
sole prerogative of the election of the Emperor. It 
summoned all Prelates, Emperors elect or Hings, Dukes, 
Princes, and Nobles, who presumed to contest ^at right, 
to appear in Borne at the ensuing Pentecost. It sum* 
moned specially the high Princes, Louis Duke of 
Bavaria and Charles King of Bohemia, the Dukes of 
Austria and Saxony, the Elector Palatine, the Margrave 
of Brandenburg, the Archbishops of Mentz, Cologne, 
Trbves. Though the proclamation seemed to save the 
honour of the Pope and the Cardinals, the Pcpe’s Yioar 
attempted to interpose; his voice was dromoed in the 
blfti'a of the trumpets and the shouts of the multitnde. 
In the evening there was a splendid honq^uet in the 
Lateran Palace. Tournaments and dances delighted 
the people. The horse of the famous statue of Marcus 
Aurelius poured wine ftom his nostrils. The cities 
presented sumptoous gifts of horses, mules, gold, silver, 
preciDua stones. 

The pride of Biena was not yet at its fhU, Fourteen 
days after, on the Feast of the Assumption of 
the Virgin, there was another ceremony in the bjmbi. 
Church of Santa Maria Maggicra. Seven distinguished 
eo cl efl i Vtics or nobles plaCB(| seven crowns on the head 
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of the Tribune, of oak, ivy, myrtle, laurel, olive, silver, 
gold. Of these the laurel crown had the emblems of 
religion, justice, peace, humility. Together the seven 
crowns symbolised the seven gifts of the Holy G-host. 
The Tribune spoke, and among his words were these ; 
“ As Christ in his thirty-third year, having overthrown 
the tyrants of HeU, went up crowned into Heaven, so 
God willed that in the same year of my life,*' I, having 
conquered the tyrants of the city without a blow, and 
alone given liberty to the people, should be promoted to 
the laurel crown of the Tribune.” This was the day of 
his highest magnificence. Never, he confesses in his 
humiliation, was he environed with so much pomp or 
elated by so much pride. It was now, after he had 
made the profane comparison between himself and the 
Lord, that was uttered the awful prediction of his down- 
faU.'^ Lx the midst of the wild and joyous exultation of 
the people, one of his most zealous supporters, Fra 
Gulielmo, iu high repute for sanctity, stood aloof in a 
comer of ths chutoh, and wept bitterly. A domestic 
chaplain of Bionzi inquired the cause of his 
sorrow. “Now,” replied the servant of God, 
“is thy master cast down from Heaven. Never saw 
I man so proud I By the aid of the Holy Ghost he has 
driven the tyrants from the city without drawing a 
sword; the cities and the sovereigns of Italy have 
acknowledged his power. Why is he so arrogant and 
ungrate&l against &e Most High? Why does he seek 
eaj^y and transitory rewards for his labours, and in 
wanton speech liken himself to the Creator? Tell thy 
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maator that ha can atone for this only by atreams of 
penitential tears.” In the evening the chaplain com- 
municated this solemn rebuke to the Tribune ; it 
appalled him for a time, but wets soon forgotten in the 
tumult and hurry of busineas- 
Fower had intoxicated Eienzi; but the majestic 
edifice which he had built was based on a Boman 
quicksand. In the people this passion of 
virtue was too violent to last ; they were accustomed to 
paroxysmal bursts of liberty. It would indeed have 
been a social and religious miracle if the Bomans, after 
(jeuturies of misrule, degradation, slavery, superstition, 
had suddenly appeared worthy of freedom; or able to 
maintain and wisely and moderately to enjoy the bless- 
ings of a just and equal civilisatioUp They had lived 
too long in the malaria of servitude. Of the old vigorous 
plebeian Boman, they had nothing but the turbulence ; 
the frugality, the fortitude, the discipline, the love of 
order, and respect for law, are virtues of slow growth. 
They had been depressed too long, too low. In victims of 
the profligacy and tyranny of the nobles, submisflion to 
such outrages, however reluctant, however cast off in an 
access of indignation, is no school of high and enduring 
dignity of morals, that only safeguard of sound republi- 
can instithtions. The number, wealth, licence of the 
Boman clergy wers even more fatally corruptive. Still, 
as for centuries, the Bomans were a fierce, fickle populace. 
Nor was Eienzi himself, though his morals were blame- 
less, though he incurred no charge of avarice or rapacity, 
a model of the sterner republican virtues. He wanted 
simplicity, solidity, self-command. Hia ostentation, in 
some respects politic, became puerile. His processions, 
of which himself was still the centre, at first excited, at 
length palled on the popular feeling. His luxurj —for 
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his table became sumptuous, lus dress, his habits splen- 
did—was costly, burthensome to the people, as well os 
offensiTS and invidieus ; the adTaucement of his family, 
the rock on which demagogues constantly split, unwise. 
Even his religion, the indispensable, dominant influence 
in such times, was showy and theatrical ; it wanted that 
depth and fervour which spreads by contagion, hurries 
away, and binds to blind obedience its unthmking par- 
tisans. Fanaticism brooks no rivals in the human heart. 
From the first the Papal Court had watched the pro- 
ceedings of Eienzi with sullen jealousy. There was cold 
reserve in their approbation, or rather in the suspension 
of their condemnation : an evident determination not to 
commit themselves. Eienzi was in the same letter the 
humble servant, the imperious dictator to the Pope. 
As his power increased, their suspicions darkened; the 
Muenoe of his enemies at Avignon became more for- 
midable. And when the courtiers of the papal 
chamber, the clergy, especially the French 
clergy, the Cardinals, almost all French, who prefoired 
the easy and luxurious life at Avignon to a disturbed 
and dangerous residonco atEomo (perhaps with a severe 
repuLhean censorship over their morals) ; when all 
these hoard it not obscurely intimated that the Tribune 
would refuse obedience to any Pope wlio would not fix 
bis seat in Romo, tho iutriguos became more active, the 
Pope and bis representatives more openly adverse to 
the new order of things. Petrarch speaks of the poison 
of deep hatred which had infected the souls of tlie covo 
tiers; they looked with tho blackest jealousy on the 
popularity and fame of Eome and Italy,* The Cardinal 
Tsdleytaod Porigord was furious at the interposition cri 
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Bicnzi in the affairs of Naples. The Nobles of Rome 
hai powerful relatives at Avignon. The Dardinal 
Colonna brought dangerous charges against Rienzi, not 
less dangerous because untrue, of heresy,^ even of un- 
lawful and magical arts. 

Power had intoxicated Eienzi, but it had not inspired 
him with the daring recklessness which often jjotiEain 
accompanies that intoxication, and is almost 
necessary to the permanence of power. In the height 
of his pride he began to betray pusillanimity, or worse. 
He could condescend to treachery to bring his enemies 
within his grasp, but hesitated to crush them when 
beneath bis feet Twice again the Tribune triumphed 
over the Nobles, by means not to be expected from 
Rienzi, once by perfidy, ones by force of arms. The 
Nobles, Oolonnas and Orainis, had returned to Rome, 
'rhey seemed to have sunk from the tyrants into the 
legitimato aristocracy in rank of the new republic. 
They had taken the oath to the Constitution, the old 
Stephen and the young John Colonna, Rinaldo and 
Giordano Orsini, At the Tribune’s command the 
armorial bearings had vanished 6om the haughty 
portals of Colonnas, Orainis, BavellisJ®^ No one was to 
be called Lord but the Pope. They were loaded with 
praise, with praise bordering on adulation, by the 
Tribune, not with praise only, with favour. A Colonna 
and an Orsini were entrusted with, and accepted, the 
command of the forces raised to subdue the two tyrants, 
who held out in the Campagna, John de Yico, the lord 
of Viterbo, in the strong castle of Respampano, and 
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Gaetano Cercano, lord of Fondi. Nicolas Drsini, Captain 
of the Castle of St. Angelo, with Giordano Drsini, com- 
manded against John do Vico. 

On a sudden (it was a month after the last August 
Arrest €f festivity), Eome heard that all these nobles 
Nttbies. h^Qjx arrested, and were in the prisons of 

the Tribune. Eienzi has told the history of the event." 
“Having entertained some suspicion” (he might per- 
haps entertain suspicion on just grounds, but he deigns 
not to state them) “of designs among the nobles 
against myself and against the people ; it pleased God 
that they fell into my hands." It was an act of the 
basest treaeheiy! He invited them to a bantjust. 

Sept. 14 came, the old Stephen Dolonuaj Peter 

Agapito Colonna, lord of Genazzano (once 
aenator), John Colonna, who had commandsd the troops 
against the Count of Fondi 5 John of the Mountain, 
Kinaldo of Marino, Count Berthold, and his sons, 
the Captain of the Castle of St. Angelo, all Orsinis. 
Luca Savelli, the young Stephen Oolonua, Giordano 
Marini alono lay hid or escaped. The Tribune's bus^ 
pioions were confirmed. Thus writes Eienzi; “I 
adopted an innocent artifice to reconcile them not only 
with myself but with God; I proeurai them the in- 
CBtiinahlo bleasing of making a devout confobsion.*' The 
Confessor, ignorant of the Tribune's merciful designs, 
prepared them for death. It happened that just at 
that moment the boll was tolling for tlie assembly of 
the people in the Capitol. The Nobles, supposing it^ 

* HiJi lflbt«r wu tintukted with who luid not Kon thoorfgfiiAl, ohierv^f 
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ths death-knell for Iheir execution, confessed, with the 
profoundest penitence and sorrow. 

In the assembly of the people, Bienzi suddenly veered 
round: not only did he pardon, he propitiated the 
people towards the Nobles; he heaped praise upon 
them; he restored their honours and ofSces of trust. 
Ho made tliem swear another oath of fidelity ^ 
to the Holy Church, to the people, and to ^ 
himself ; to maintain against all foes the Good Estate. 
They took the Blessed Sacrament together. 

Bienzi must have strangely deluded himself, if he 
conceived that he could impose upon Borne, upon the 
Pope, and upon the Cardinals by this assertion of 
religious solicitude for the captive nobles; still more 
if he could bind them to fidelity by this ostentatious 
show of mercy. Contemptuous pardon is often the 
moat galling and inexpiable insult. His show of mag- 
3aanimity could not cancel his treachery. He obtained 
no credit for sparing his enemies, either Horn his 
enemiee themselves or from the world. The Nobles 
remembered only that he had steeped them to the 
lips in humiliation, and brooded on vengeance. Both 
ascribed his abstaining from blood to cowardice. The 
times speak in Petrarch. The gentle and high-souled 
poet betrays his unfeigned astonishment at the weak- 
ness of Bienzi; that when his enemies were under 
his feet, he not merely spared their lives (that cle- 
mency might have done), but left such public par- 
ricides the power to become again dangerous foes of 
the state.” 

The poet was no bad seer. In two months the 
Colonnas, the Ominis were in arms. Eiom their fastp 
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nesses in Palestrina and Marina tliej trere tibreateuing 
the city. The charaater of Bienzi rose not with the 
danger, He had no military skill; he had not even 
the courage of a soldier. Nothing less than extra- 
ordinary accident, and the senseless imprudence of hia 
DefcBtofths adversaries, gave him a victory as surprising 
Ooionniis. Hmself as to others ; and his mind, which 
Nov. 2a. jjggjj pitifiiUy depressed hy adversity, 

was altogether overthrown hy unexpected, undeserved 
success. The young and heautiful John Colonna had 
striven to force his way into the gates; he fell; the 
father, at the sight of his maimed and mangled body, 
checked the attack in despair. All was panic; four 
Colonnas perished in the battle or the flight ; eighteen 
others of the noblest names, Orsinis, Frangipanis, 
SaveDis, the lords of Civita Vecohia, Viterbo, Tosoa* 
uella.* Biensd tarnished his fame by insultmg the 
remains of the dead. His sprinkling his son Lorenzo 
with the water tainted by the blood of his enemies, and 
saluting him ns Knight of Victory, was an outbui^ of 
prido and vengeance which shocked his moat ardent 
admirers,^ 

Hienzi might seom hy this victory, however obtained, 
by the death of the Colonnas, the captivity of his other 
foes, secure at the height of his greatness. Not a 
month has passed; he is a lonely exile. Everything 
seems suddenly, Tmaccountably, desperately to break 
down beneath him ; the bubble of his glory bursts, and 
becomes thin air. 

Hienzi must speak again. He hod dark and inward 

* iha lift of ihft Klaln find Dn C«rqBan ^ lilf kite id 
In lUoDid’a EU)Oount.«^Fi&pen« triumph : *« This thM digf Ibr 
notii» p< 18 Sn totd huth 

1 Ml h Hoamlm (p. in 
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preaentiments of liia approacMng faJl. The prophecy 
at hia coronation recurred in all its terrors to nioizi'a 
his mind, for the same Fra Gulielmo had 
foretold the death of the Dolonuas hy his hand and 
by the judgement of God. The latter prophecy the 
Tribune had communicated to many persons; and 
when the four chiefs of that house fell under the fralla 
of Borne, the people believed in a Divine revelation. 
His enemies asserted that Bienzi kept, in the cross of 
his sceptre, an unclean spirit who foretold future events. 
(This had been already denouncodto the Pope.) '‘When 
I had obtained the victory,*’ he proceeds, “ and in the 
opinion of men my power might seem fixed on the most 
solid foundation, my greatness of mind sank away, and 
a sudden timidity came over me so £req[uently, that I 
awoke at night, and cried out that the armed enemy 
was breaking into my palace ; and although what 1 say 
may seem ludicrous, the night-bird, culled the owl, took 
the place of the dovo on the pinnacle of the palace, 
and, though constantly scared away by my domestics, 
as constantly flew back, and for twelve nights kept me 
without sleep hy its lamentable bootings. And thus 
he whom the fnty of the Boman nobles and the array 
of his aimed foes could not alarm, lay shuddering at 
visions and the screams of night-birds. Weakened hy 
want of sleep, and these perpetual terrors, 1 was no 
longer fit to hear arms or give audience to the people.”’ 

To tills prostration of mind Bienzi attributes hia 
hasty desperate abandonment of his power, But there 
were other causes. The Pope had at lei^th declared 
against him in the strongest terms. During the last 
period of his power Bienzi had given many grounds 


* From lame letter* 
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for suspicioa that ha intended to assume the empire, 
He hod aaaertei the choice of the Emperor to be in the 
Itoman people; though in his condescension he had 
offered a share in this great privilege to the cities of 
Italy. The bathing in the porphyry vessel of Con- 
stantine was not forgotten. When the Papal Legate, 
Bertrand de Deux, had appeared in Home to condemn 
his proceedings and to depose him from his powerj 
Bienzi returned from liia camp noar Marino (he was 
tlion engaged against John de Vico), and confronted 
the Legate, clad in the Dalmatica, the imperial mantle 
worn, at the coronation of the Emperors, which he liad 
taken from the sacristy of St. Peter’s* The Legate, 
appalled at the demeanour of the Tribnno and tho 
martial music which clanged aronnd him, could not 
utter a word. Bionzi turned his back eontemptuonsly^ 
and returned to his camp. Upon this, in a letter to 
his ^beloved sons,” the Eoman people, thePepe exhaled 
all hia wrath against the Tribune." lie was denounced 
under all thoso terrific appellations, perpetually thun- 
dered out by the Popes against thoir encinicg. He was 
'*a Belshazzar, the wild ass in Job, a Lucifer, a fore- 
runner of Antichrist, a man of sin, a son of 
dficiAmLiun. a son of the Devil, full of fraud and 

falsehood, and like tho Btjast in tho Bovektions, over 
whoso head was written ^Blasphemy.* He had in* 
Hulted tho Holy Catholic Church by rlcelariug that 
the Church and Shito of Borne were one, and fallen 
into other errors against the Catholic faith, and incurred 
the suspicion of heresy and schism. 

After his triumph over the Colonnas, lUenzys pride 
hiMd beoome even more offensive, and Ids magtufioeuoa 
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Btill more msulted the poverty and necessitiea of tlie 
people. He was obliged to impose taxes ; the gabelle 
nil salt was raised. He had neglected to pursue his 
advantage against the Nobles: they still held many 
of the strongholds iii the neighbourhood, and cut off 
the supplies of com and other provisions from the city. 
The few Barons of his party ware rapidly estranged; 
the people were no longer under the magic of his spell; 
his hall of audience was vacant; the alhei cities began 
to waver in their fidelity. Bienzi began too late to 
assume moderation. He endeavoured again to associate 
the Pope*s Vicar, the Bishop of Orvieto, in his rule. 
He softened his splendid appellations, and retained 
only the modest title, the “ August Tribune ! ” He fell to 
*Otmght and Stadtholder of the Pope.” Amid an 
assembly of clergy and of the people, after the solemn 
chanting of psalms, and the hymn, “Thine, D Lord, 
is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory,” he 
suspended before tlio alttir of the Virgin his silver 
erown, his iron scoptro and orb of justice, with the rest 
of the insignia of his Tribunate. 

All was in vain. Pepin, Palatine of Altamura and 
Count of Minorbino, marched into the city, oountpepm 
and occupied one of the palaces of the Oolomias 
with an armed force. The bell of the Capitol rang 
unheeded to summon the adherents of Bienzi. He 
felt that his hour was coma. He might, he avers, 
caHily have resisted the sedition excited by Count 
Pepin, but he was determined to shed no more blood. 
Ho called an assembly of the Eomans, solemnly abdi- 
cated his power, and departed, notwithstanding, he 
says, the reluctanco and lamentations of the people. 
After his secession, it may well be believed that, under 
tlie reinistuted tyranny of the Nobles, his government 
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WEIS remembered with, regret; but when the robber 
chief, whom he had Bummoaed before hia tribunal, first 
entered Borne and fortified the Dolonna Palace, Bienzi's 
tocsin had sounded in vain; the people flocked not to 
his banner, and now all was sUence, desertion. Even 
with the handful of troope which he might have coh 
iected, a man of bravery and vigour might perhaps 
have suppressed the invasion ; but all his energy was 
gone : he who had protested so often that he would 
lay down his life for the liberties of the people did not 
show the courage of a child.* His enemies could hardly 
behevB their easy victory : for three days the Nobles 
without the city did not venture to approach the walls ; 
Eienzi remained undisturbed within the castle of St. 
Angelo, Ho made one effort to work on the people by 
his old arts. He had an angel painted on the walls 
of the Magdalen Church, with the arms of Borne, and 
a cross surmounted with a dove, and (in allusion, no 
doubt, to the well-^known passage in the Fsahas) 
trampling on an asp, a basilisk, a lion, and a dragon, 
niiutot Miscliievous boys smeared the picture with 
rVe ii ur u miul. Bienzi, in the disguise of a monk, saw 
it in this state, ortlorcd a lamp to be kept burning 
before it for a year [as if to intimate his triumphant 
return at that time), and then iled from Borne, 

His rotroat was in the wild Apennines which border 
on the kingdom of Naples. There the austerost of the 
austere h'ranciscans dwelt in their solitary cells in the 
doop ravines and on the mountain sides, the 
uaftiaMiiI Spiritualists who adored Iho memory of Cooles> 
tine Y,,'‘ despised the worldly lives of thoir less recluse 

' .S(^inttMlibialdRoiiiubI«graphBr. vUlun. All that in any my nlglit 

'* Btoil It MM tlnu dKlartil tlmt ttnil to Oii glory of Bom £ 1 ^ 
8(HmAhi« TQL aii^rtd to him In « j wtloom In ht» ntliid. 
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brethren, and broocled over the unfulfilled prophecies 
of the Abbot JDachim, John Peter Dliva, the Briton 
Merlin, all which foreshadowed the coining kingdom, 
the final revelation of the Holy Grhoat. The proud vain 
Tribune exchanged his pomp and luxury for the habit 
of a tertiary of the Order (his marriage prohibited any 
higher rank); he wore the single coarse gown and 
cord; his life was a perpetual fast, broken only by 
the hard fare of a mendicant. He was enraptured 
with this holy society, in which were barons, Nobles, 
even some of the hostile house of Colonna. □ life 
which anticipates immortality! 0 angels’ life, which 
the fiends of Satan alone could disturb I and yet these 
poor in spirit are persecuted by the Pope and the In- 
quisition 1” 

Por two years and a half Eienzi couched unknown, as 
he asserts, among this holy brotherhood. They 134B, 134D. 
were dismal, disastrous years. Earthquakes 
shook the cities of Christendom. Pope Clement, in 
terror of the plague which desolated Europe, shut him- 
self up in his palace at Avignon, and burned large firefl 
to keep out the terrible enemy- The enemy respected 
the Pope, but his sutgects arctoid perished in awful 
numbers. It is said that three-fourths of the population 
ill Avignon died: in Narbonne, thirty thousand; of 
twelve Consuls of Montpellier, ten fell victims. It was 
called the Black Plague; it struck grown-up men and 
women rather than youths- After it had abate!, the 
women seemed to become wonderfully prolific, so as to 
produce a now race of mankind. As usual, causes 
beyond tbe ordinary ones were sought and found. The 
wbUh had been poisoned, of course by unbelievers. 
The Jews were everywhere massacred. Pope Clement 
displayed abetter title to the Divine protection than bis 
vouyxi. 2 K 
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preL'autions of Beclusion and his firoB. He used his 
utmost pourer to arrest the popular fury against these 
unhappy victims.* The Flagellants swai'med again 
through all tlie cities, scourging their naked bodies, and 
tracing their way by their gore. Better that fanaticism, 
however wild, should attempt to propitiate God by its 
own blood, rather than by that of others ; by self-toituro 
rather than murder F 

The wild access of religious terror and prostration 
gave place, when the year of Jubilee began, to 
“ " as wild a tumult of religious exultation. Borne 
again swarmed with thousands on thousands of wor- 
shippers. Bienzi had meditated, kit shrank in fear 
from, a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. It is said that he 
stole into Eome in disguise ; tlio Tribune was lost in tlia 
multitude of adoring strangers. 

Suddenly after his return, in his retreat on Monte 
Magello, he was accosted by the hermit, Fra 
* Angelo, a man acknowledged by all the 
brethren as a prophet. Angelo pronounced lus name, 
which Bienzi believed had been a profound sceret. The 
prophet hail been led to Bienzi’s dwelling by Divine 
revolution: — “ Bienzi had laboured enough for himself; 
he must now labour for the good of mnnkind. The 
universal reformation, foreseen by holy men, at tlio 
urgent prayer of the Virgin, was at bond; God hod sent 
earthquakes and great mortality on earth to chastise tiie 


^ This plague hoaii filngular lilntlnn I 
with the history of lettovB. Among 1 
iU Tictlnv woe PotravchV Lnura* It 
hm haiia usually called the t^lagne of 
l>1or4mcef hocaiiso deocrlled in the 
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be that of Athmii bfduiie vtkted by 
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sins df rnsr,. Such had bBen bis prsdeterminatB will 
before the coming of the blessed Francis. Ths prayers 
of St- Francis and St. Dominie, who had preached in 
the spirit of Enoch and Elias, had averted the doom.” 
But "since there is now not one that doeth good, and 
the very Elect (the Dominicans and Franciscans) have 
cast off their primitive virtues, Grcd has prepared, is 
preparing, vengeance. After this the Church will resume 
her primal holiness. There will be peace not only 
among Christiana, but among Christians and Saracens, 
The age of the Holy Bhost is at hand. For this end 
a holy man, chosen of God, is to be made known to 
mankind by Divine revelation, who, with the Elect 
Emperor, shall reform the world, and strip the pastors 
of the Church of all temporal and fleeting super- 
fluitiea.” 

Rienzi, from doubt, fear, perhaps some lingering 
touch, as he says, of his old arrogance, hesitated to 
undertake the mission to the Emperor Charles lY. 
imposed upon him by the prophet. Fra Angelo un- 
folded, with much greater distinctness, the secrets of 
futurity: he showed him projihecies of Spiritual men — 
of Joachim, of Oliva, of Merlin — already fulfilled. 
Rienzi deemed that it would be contumacy to God to 
resist the words of the prephet.** 

In the month of August appeared in the city of 
Prague a man in a strange dress, He stopped Aug.j, 
at the house of a Florentine apothecary, and 
asked to be presented to my Lord Charles PrJSue. 
the Emperor Elect: he had something to communi- 
cate to his honour and advantage* 

Rienzi, admitted to the presence of the King of tho 


» AU t\im h fv'jm ftiarzi’s own letters iu Papencoi’dt, with the Uikunde, 
* 2 K 2 
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Romans, aiinonnced liia mission from the prophet, Pra 
Angelo. Hb had been commanded to deliver this mes- 
sage ; — Enow ye, Sire and Emperor, that Brother 
Angelo has sent me to say to you, that up to this 
time the Father has reigned in this world, and God 
his Son. The power has now passed from him, and 
is given to the Holy Ghost, who shall reign for the time 
to come.” The Emperor, hearing that he thus sepa- 
rated and set apart the Father and Son from the Holy 
Gliost, said, ‘'Art thou the man that I suppoao you 
to be Ho answered, "Whom do ye sui>pDSB mo to 
be?’^ The Emperor said, “I suppose that yon are the 
IVibnno of Koine.” This the Emperor conjectured, 
liaving heard of the liorcaies of the Tribune, and lie- 
auswered, “ Of a truth I am lie that was Tribune, and 
liave been driven from Kome ” The Emperor sat in 
mute astonishment, while Itieuzi exhorted him to the 
peaceful and bloodless conquest of Italy: — “In this 
gi’oat work none could be of so much service as him- 
self. Ho alouo could overcome tlio rival Orsinis and 
CrdouTiaH” Ho offered his son as a hostage: “he was 
priiiJiired to sacrificD his Isaac, his only begotten, for tho 
wedfare of tlio people” lie demanded only the Imperial 
^iiiuitiou. "£3v(‘ry one who jiresumes to take the rule 
in Itoino when the l^mpiro in not vacant, without leave 
of the Emperor, is an adulterer.” 

He was admitted to a second interview. The Arcl^ 
ifaefliid intAT- bwhop of Trovos, two other JliHliops, the 
ambassadors of tlio King of Htsfitliiml, many 
other nobles and doctors, s.it around King Charhu 
Ilienzi was commanded to repeat Ins message. He 


^ I luwft ffiouldecl l«gi!thBr the iioc<mnt in Oit blnbilim Poliitore, ^ 
in iht Oricun Jb. Tliei« ti xu) M itatlid dlior^ 
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spoka DU sDixiB points mors at leugtt: — ^''Another msB- 
songar had been sent to ths Pope at Ayignon; him ths 
Pope would burn. The peopls of Ayignon would rise 
and slay ths Pope; then would be chosen an Italian 
Pope, n poor Pope, who would restore the Papacy to 
Home, lie would crown the Emperor with the crown 
of gold, King of Sicily, Calabria, Apulia ; himself, 
Eienzi, King of Borne and of all Italy. The Pope 
would build 11 temple in Borne to the Holy Ghost, more 
splendid than that of Solomon. Men would come out oi 
Egypt and the East to worship there. The triune reign, 
the peaceful reign, of the Emperor, of Rienzi, and of 
the Pope, would he an earthly image of that of the 
Trinity.’* 

The Archbishops and Bishops departed in amazement 
and horror. Bienzi was committed, as haying Riaiirfin 
uttered language bordering at least upon 
heresy, to safe custody under the care of the Archbishop 
of Prague, He was commanded to put his words in 
writing, Erom his prison he wrote a long elaborate 
address, He now revealed the secret of his own Imperial 
birth ; he protested that he was actuated by no fantastic 
or delusive impulse,' ha was compelled by God to 
approach the Imperial presence ; he had no ambition ; 
he scorned (would that he had ever done so I) the vain 
glory of the world; ha despised riches; he had no wish 
but in poverty to establish justice, to deliver the people 
from tlm spoilers and tyrants of Italy. ^^But arms I 
Jovo, arras I seek and will seek; for without arms there 
is no justice” ''Who knows,** he proceeds, whether 
God, of bis divine providence, did not intend me as the 
precursor of tho Imperial authority, as the Baptist was 
of Christ?*' Eor this reason (he intimates) he may 
have been regenerated in the font of Constantine, and 
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this baptism may have been designed to wash away 
the stains wbieh adhered to the Imperial power. He 
exhorts the Emperor to arise and gird on his sword, 
a sword which it became not the Supreme Pontiff to 
assume. He concludes by earnestly entreating his 
Imperial Majesty not rashly to repudiate his humble 
assistance ; above all, not to delay his occupation of the 
city of Boms till his adversaries had got possession of 
the salt-tax and other profits of the Jubilee, which 
amoiuited to one hundred millions of florins, a sum 
strictly belonging to the Imperial treasury, and sufficient 
to defray the expenses of an expedition to Italy. 

Charles of Bohemia was no Otho, no Frederick, no 
AiHWBTDf Henry of Luxemburg; his answer was by no 
tiiB Emperor, means encouraging to the magnificent schemes 
of the Tribune. It was a grave homily upon lowliness 
and charity. It repudiated altogether the design of 
overthrowing the Papal power, and protested against 
the doctrine of a new effusion of the Holy Q-host. As 
to the story of Bienzi's imperial descent, ho leaves 
that to God, and reminds the Tribnno that we are all 
the children of Adam, and all return to dust. Finally, 
ho urges him to tlismias his fantiustic viows and earthly 
ainbitiim; no longov to he htiif-ncclvorl and stony- 
hearted to Cod, but with a humble and r'outrito spirit 
to put on tho helmet of salvation and tlie shield of 
faith. 

Bafficd in his attempts to work on tlio personal 
ArriiWriinp luubition of tlio Emporur, tho p0rtinac‘ion.q 
ofUmanB. itienzi iiad recourse to his two most influential 
counsellors, John of Ncnmark, afterwards Chatieclbr, 
and Ernest of X*arbubitz, Archbishop of Prague. John 
of Neumark professed a love of letters, and lUenzi 
addressed to him a brief epi^e on which he lavished all 
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his floorers of rhetoric. John of Neumark repaii him in 
the same coin. The Archbishop was a prelate of dis- 
tinction and learning, disposed to high Bcclesiastical 
views, well read in the canon law, and not likely to be 
favourable to the frantic predictions, or to the adven- 
turous BchemBB of Hienzii Yet to him Bienzi fearlessly 
addressed a long “libel,’* in which he repeated all his 
charges against the Pope of abandoning his spiritual 
duties, leaving his sheep to be devoured by wolves, and 
of dividing, rending, severing the Church, the very body 
of Christ, by scandals and schisms. The Pope violated 
every precept of Christian charity ; Bienzi alone main- 
tained no dreamy or insane doctrine, but the pure, true, 
sound apostolic and evangelic faith. It was the Pope 
who abandoned Italy to her tyrants, or rather armed 
those tyrants with his power. Bienzi contrasts his own 
peaceful, orderly, and just administration with the wild 
anarchy thus not merely unsuppressed, but encouraged 
by the Pope; lie asserts his own more powerful pro- 
tection of the Church, his enforcement of rigid morals. 
*‘And for these works of love the Pastor calls me a 
schismatic, a heretic, a diseased sheep, a blai^hcmer of 
the Church, a man of sacrilege, a deceiver, who deals 
with unclean spirits kept in the Dross of the Lord, an 
adulterator of the holy body of Christ, a rebel and u 
persecutor of the Church ; but ^ whom the Lord loveth 
he chastenoth as naked I entered iuto power, so nalpd 
I went out of power, the people resisting and lamenting 
my departure”'^ 


^ A little fui’tJber on lie gitei thla 
piioe of Watory ; “ We rend In the 
Cbroaidei tlmt JuHui, ih« first CeoiRr, 
#agry nt the lou of loma battle, was 
m nifld M to rnleo HHenoid against^ 
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He leitBrates his splendid, offer to the Emperor for 
the subjugation of Italy. “If on the day of the Eleva* 
tion of the Holy Gross I ascend up into Italy, uniin* 
peded by the Emperor or by you, before Whitsuntide 
next ensuing I will surrender all Italy in peaceable 
allegiance to the Emperor.” Eor the accomplishment 
of this he offered hostages, whose hands were to be cut 
off if his scheme was not fulfilled in the prescribed 
time ; and if he failed, he promised and vowed to return 
to prison to be dealt with as the Emperor might decide. 
He repeats that his mission, announced hy the prophetic 
hermit, is to prepare the way for the peaceful entrance 
of the Emperor, to bind the tyrante in chains, and the 
nobles in links of iron. “So that Ctesar, advancing 
without bloodshed, not with the din of arms and German 
faryt hut with psalteries and sweet'Sounding oymbals, 
may arrive at the Feast of the Holy Ghost, and occupy 
his Jerusalem, a more peaceful and securer Solomon. 
For 1 msh this Gmsor, not secretly or as an adulterer, 
like his ancestor of old,” to enter ilie chamber of my 
mother, the city of Home, but gladly and publicly, like 
a bridegroom, not to bo introduced into my mother’s 
chamber by a single attendant, in disguise and through 
guarded harriurs ; not as through the ancestor of Stephen 
Golonna, by whom he was betrayed and abandoned, but by 
til e whole exulting people. Finally, that the bridegroom 
shall not find his bride and my mother an humble hostess 
and handmaid, but a free woman and a queen | and the 
home of my mother shall not be a tavern but a ohuxcL” “ 


Adopted OctttTlimuB w bin ion, 
whom thtt Bmnan pwplo Afterword! 
uppoilnied hlo ouooeaeor In tbn emplrei 
xNit when I Imve wrested the hrontlo 
hie hend, the SaprtiM 
l‘'enllf WlUcill me Hie MhM oen 
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The reply of the Arohbishop waa ehort and dry. He 
iould not but wonder at hie correspondent’s protestations 
)f humility, bo little in accordance with the magnificent 
itles which he had assumed as Tribune; or with his 
iBsertion that he was under the special guidance of the 
Holy Ghost “ By what authority did Bienzi assert for 
lie Boman people the right of electing the Bmperor ? ” 
He was amazed that Bienzi, instead of the authentic 
prophecies of the Holy Scriptures, should consult the 
wild and unauthorised prophets Methodius and Cyril, 
rile Archbishop ends with the words of Gamaliel, that 
“ if the Tribune’s schemes are of God they will biiccdoiI, 
however men may oppose them.” 

Was, then, Bienzi in earnest in his behalf in all thesii 
mad apocalyptic visions 7 Was he an honest fanatic 7 
Hoes his own claim, during all his early career, to the 
special favour of the Holy Ghost intimate an cnrliiT 
rxmnexion, or only a casual sympathy and accordance 
with the Franciscan Spiritualists? A letter to Kra 
Angelo is that of a passionate believer, preparctl. he 
assei'ts, to lay down his imperilled life, entreating tht> 
prayers of the brethren, warning them that they may be 
exposed to persecution* Or was it that in the obstinacy 
of his hopes, the fertility of his rosouress, tho vemitility 
of his iuubition, lUenzi doliberattdy threw himself on 
tliiN wild religious enthusiasm and on GhibclliuiBin, to 
whiovo that which he had failed to accomplish in his 
nobler way ? Would ho desperately, rather than abundon 
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the liberty, the supremacy of Borne, enlist iu his aid 
Grerman and Imperial interests. Imperial ambition? 
The third and lost ant of his tragic life, which must await 
the Fontiiicate of Innocent *71., may almost warrant this 
view, if, in truth, the motiyes of men, especially of such 
men as Bienzi, are not usually mingled, clashing, seem- 
ingly irrsconcileabla impulses from contradictory and 
successivo passions, opinions, and aims. 

During all Bienzi’s residence at Prague, the Pope had 
been in constant communication with the Emperor, and 
demanded the snrrender of this son of Belial, to be 
dealt with as a suspected heretic and a rebel against the 
Holy See. The Emperor at length complied with his 
req^uesi Bienzi’s entrance into Prague has been de- 
scribed in the words of an old historian; his entrance 
into Avignon is thus portrayed by Petrarob. The poet’s 
whole letter is a singular mixture of his old admiratiDn, 
and even affection for Bienzi, with bitter diaappointmcut 
at the failure of his splendid poetic hopes, and not 
without some wounded vanity and more timidity at 
having associated his own name with one, who, however 
foivnorly glorious, had sunk to a condition so con- 
kemptiblo. One of Bienzi’s first acts on his arrival at 
Avignon was to inquire if his old friend and admirer was 
in the city. “Perhaps,” writes Petrarch, “ he eupposed 
that I could be of service to him ; he knew not how 
totally this was out of my power; perhaps it was only a 
feeling of out former friendship.” “There came lately 
to this court— 1 should not say came, but was brought 
as a prisoner— Nicolas Laureutius, the once formidable 
Tribune of Borne, who, when he might have died in the 
Oa|»itol with so much glory, endured imprisonment, first 
by a Bohemian (the Emperor), afterward by a Limousoi 
Dlement), so as to make himself, as well as the 
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ime and Espnblio of Eome, a laughing-stock. It is 
jrhaps more generally known than I shonli wish, how 
nch my psn was employed in lauding and exhorting 
ds man, I loved his virtue, I praised his design; I 
)ngratulated Italy : I looked forward to the dommioii 

' the beloved city and the peace of the world 

□me of my epistles are extant, of which I am not alto- 
ether ashamed, for I had no gift of prophecy, and I 
'ould that he had not pretended to the gift of prophecy ; 
ut at the time I wrote, that which he was doing and 
ppeared about to do was not only worthy of my praise, 
»ut that of all mankind. Are these letters, then, to be 


ancelled for one thing alone, because he chose to live 
Hisely rather than die with honour? But there is no 
IBB in disensBing impossibilities; I could not destroy 
,lieiu if I would; they are publidiied, they are no longer 
in my powar. But to my story. Humble and despicable 
that man entered the court, who, throughout the world, 
had made the wicked tremble, and filled the good wiili 
joyM hope and expectation ; he who was attended, it is 
said,. by the whole Boman people and the chief men of 
the cities of Italy, now appeared between two guards, 
and with all the populace crowding and eager to see the 
face of him of whose name they h^ heard so much,*' 

A commission of three ecelesiastios was appointed to 
examine what punishment should be inflicted on Eienzi, 
That he deserved the utmost punishment Petrarch 
declares, not for his heresy, but for having abandoned 


his euterpriae when he had conducted it with so much 
success ; for having betrayed the cause of liberty by not 
crushing the enemies of liberty,” Yet, after all, every^ 
thing in this extraordinary man's Ufa seems destined to 
1)6 strange and unexpected* Eienzi could 
for any sontence but death, death at the 
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audacious heretic, or perpetual impriaoument He was 
at hrst closely and ignomiuiously guarded in a dungeon. 
He had few Mends, many enamies at Avignon. He was 
even denied the aid of an advocate. Yet the trial by 
the three Cardinals was not pursued with activity. 
Perhaps Clement’s approaching death inclined him to 
indifiference, if not to mercy 5 then his decease 
and the election of a new Pope distracted 
public attention. The charge of heresy seems to have 
quietly dropped. Petrarch began to dare to feel interest 
in his fate ; he even ventured to write to Home to urge 
the intercession of the people in his hehaUl B/tma 
silent; hut Avignon seemed suddenly moved in his 
favour. Humour spread abroad that Hienzi was a great 
poet; and the whole Papal court, the whole city, at this 
first dawn of letters, seemed to hcdd a poet as a saioiel^ ' 
aimc»t supernatural being. “ It would be a (dn to put 
to death a man skiEed in that wonderfiil art” Hiatm;; 
was condemned to imprisonment: but imprisonment 
neither too ignominious nor paiufiil. A chain, indeed, 
around his leg was riveted to the wall of his dungeon. 
But his mcuJs were from the remnants of the Pope’s 
table distributed to the uoor. . HrfW liiy Bible and his 
Livy, perlmps yet future dis- 

tinction, which stmiw^Mroiflr^ 
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